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A New Fosdick Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. 


An improved form of mill- 
ing or tapping at any angle. known as the style D No. 2 
horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine, is now 
being built by the Fosdick Machine Tool Company, Cin 
Cinnati, Ohio. It is ordinarily arranged for a 
driving speed, which can be had by belt or gear connec- 
tion to a constant speed motor, but if desired a five-step 
cone pulley can be substituted to give changes in driving 
speed. 

The work supporting member is a 42 x 127 in. bed 
plate tongued and bolted to the base, which carries the 


tool for boring, drilling, 


single 


is transmitted through a gear box affording 
are easily and 
obtained through 


The drive 


positive changes in speed, which noise 
lessly made. 
this box and the 
head, making 


] 
rev. per min. By means of a friction device of powerful 


Six changes of speed are 
range is doubled by two changes on the 


2 possible spindle speeds from 4 to 260 


toggle type. placed between the back gear and the speed 


changing device. the entire machine may be started, 
stopped and reversed without injury. 

The spindle sleeve bearings are large in diameter and 
long, and bushings 
through which wear is conveniently taken up. The spin- 
dle sleeve is fitted with a threaded collar of large diam 
eter, which carries a device for securely tightening the 


The spindle bar is 


consist of adjustable taper bronze 


spindle bar centrally in any position. 


The Style D No. 2 Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine Built by the Fosdick Machine Tool Company, Cincinnat! 


tool proper. The column carrying the saddle has a wide 
scraped bearing on the upper surface of its base and is 
held down to a sliding fit by adjustable gibs. On this 
column is mounted the spindle ‘head, which also is gibbed 
to a sliding fit on a wide scraped surface. The longi- 
tudinal travel of the column on its base is 62 in., and 
the vertical travel of the spindle head is 54 in. The 
spindle head is counterbalanced and can be adjusted by 
the pilot wheel, or can be raised and lowered or the 
spindle fed by power. Eight rates of power feed, all re- 
versible, are provided, and they can be applied to feed 
the column horizontally on the base. the spindle head 
vertically on the column, or the spindle horizontally. In 
a similar manner the same movements can be effected by 
hand through the pilot wheel—i, e., it also can be used 
to run the column forward and back, raise or lower the 
spindle head, or advance or retract the spindle rapidly. 
For heavy milling it is preferable to feed the cutting tool 
by moving the column backward or forward on its base, 
as this throws the strain of the cut upon a screw of suit- 
able diameter and lead having ball thrust bearings. This 
feed is controlled by the lever, which plays over the semi- 
circular guide on the front of the base. 


t in. in diameter, has a No. 6 Morse taper socket and has 
a 30-in. travel by hand or power. 

The bedplate carrying the universal table and out- 
board bearing contains an inserted rack which is engaged 
by pinions operated by ratchet wrenches on the out- 
board bearing and universal table to move those parts 
to and from the spindle. The horizontal movement of 
the outboard bearing parallel to the main bed is operated 
by a second rack and pinion, while the vertical move- 
ment is controlled by a crank and screw. For the hori- 
zontal movement of the column, the vertical movement 
of the spindle head, all movements of the outboard bear- 
ing and the horizontal movement of the spindle, scales 
are provided to assist quick setting. 

The universal table has a 40 x 46 in. platen which can 
be tilted and swiveled to hold the work at any angle. <A 
hole bored through its center admits passing the boring 
bar through to the outboard bearing. The tilting and 
swiveling motions are imparted to the platen through a 
worm and worm gear in conjunction with a circular rack 
and pinion, and clamps are provided to rigidly hold all 
parts in any position. 

The weight of the entire machine is 21,000 Ib. 
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Experiences with Limber and Stiff Rail Sections.’ 


Mechanical and Metallurgical Phases of the Question. 


BY ?. &. 


I made a brief comparison of the mechanical prop- 
erties of different rai] sections in a preceding paper, indi- 
cating that the stiffer sections would carry larger bending 
moments than the weaker sections, in distributing the 
wheel loads and generated wheel effects of locomotives 
and cars to the cross ties, ballast and road bed. The 
early limber steel rail sections of 33%, 4 and 4% in., and 
even those of 4% in. in height, 50 to 65 lb. per yard, dis- 
tributed only a small percentage of the wheel effects to 
the wheel spacing, owing to their inadequate stiffness 
and strength. The major portion of the wheel loads was 
concentrated in passing upon each cross tie, which was 





Fig. 1.—Laminz of Metal Are Shown, with Slag Inclusions 
Crushing Under the Wheel Loads.—The cusp forms at the point of 
weakest resistance—a slag inclusion of large dimensions—then 
by shearing: the ehecks develop upward and transversely under 
the rolling loads, separating and expanding the upper layer of 
metal in the bearing surface from the core of more or less fragile 
segregated metal underneath, thus starting the vertical check. 


cut rapidly in the rail seats and disturbed the ballast and 
roadbed. 

The average generated kinetic effects of the rolling 
wheels on the limber rails doubled or trebled their static 
loads, and this enhanced the destructive work upon the 
track, augmented the train resistance and cost of main- 
tenance of motive power, rolling stock and track. The 
static wheel loads of the locomotives and cars did not 
increase sensibly over those developed upon the iron rails, 
owing to inability to maintain the tracks as smooth as de- 
sired, even under the weights as then constructed. 

Stiff rail sections were designed to carry locomotive 
and car wheels % to 1% in. higher above the cross ties 
than the limber rails, by the use of only 25 to 50 per 
cent. more metal. Stiffer, stronger and smoother tracks 
have made it possible to more than double the wheel 
loads and expended tractive effort of the locomotives 
upon the same roadbeds in the past two decades. The 
first 100-ton passenger locomotive did not go into service 
until 1890, six years after the first 5-in. steel 80-lb. rails 
were laid in 1884. 


Experience with [ron Ralls. 


The strap iron rails of 70 years ago were able only 
to establish locomotion for light wheel loads, and failed 
when they reached 2 and 3 tons, owing to the generated 
wheel effects in rolling over the irregular surfaces of the 
rails and to the undulations of the track. The iron T 
sections failed in the fifties and sixties, when the wheel 
loads had developed to 10,000 and 12,000 Ib. and the 
speeds to 30 or 40 miles per hour. 

The physical properties of the metal, with its 114 to 2 
per cent. of included slag and imperfect welding of the bars 








* From a paper read at the Atlantic City meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, June 21, 1907. 
+ New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 
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composing the pile, were inadequate to prevent crushing 
and laminating in the bearing surface under the rolling 
wheel loads. The utmost care in manufacture, either in 
England, Wales, or this country, could not make iron 
rails which would long endure heavy traffic. It was not 
carelessness, incompetence or dishonesty of the iron 
masters, as often alleged, but the fact that the work re- 
quired of the metal exceeded its physical properties, and 
fatigue, failure and fracture were the inevitable conse- 
quences after short service. 

The operations of the railroads, due to the commercia! 
demands and development of transportation in 30 years 
after their inception, outgrew the physical properties to 
be obtained in iron rail sections. The heavier iron sec- 
tions failed with greater rapidity than had the lower and 
weaker sections under the same service. The heads of 
the T-rails were then made pear-shaped, to prevent 
breaking down under the wheel loads. But this did not 
check it. There were similar effects to those now experi- 
enced with piped and split rails under the heavy wheel 
loads. 

The First Bessemer Rails. 

The failure of the iron rails to sustain the wheel 
loads in the bearing surface, and their fracture as gird- 
ers for distributing the loads to the cross ties, was a 
subject of earnest solicitude to the railroad officials, and 
Bessemer steel rails were welcomed and extensively used. 
Their cost for many years limited them to light and flex- 
ible sections, which carried and distributed only smal! 
bending moments. The intensities of the wheel contact 
pressures per square inch were also small, and moderate 
physical properties in the steel were ample for the serv- 
ice, while the rate of wear was slow. The positive bend- 
ing moments under the wheels did not reach 200,000 
inch-pounds over 10 or 12 times daily, while the estimated 
intensities of the pressure per square inch in the bearing 





Fig. 2.—Shows the Vertica! Check Developed Until the Head is 
Split-—The layer of metal in the bearing surface unchecked ver- 
tically at either a or b; the split widens as it expands trans 
versely, for the metal underneath becomes the anvil for the 
blows delivered by the rolling wheels. 


surface were under 80,000 lb. from measurements of 
static loads. 
Important Gains from Stiff Sections. 

To raise the bearing surface of the rails above the 
cross ties % to 1% in. higher than the limber sections 
may seem smal] in the sense of dimensions; but when 
utilized in the design of sections of rails, with correspond- 
ing proportions of metal, the mechanical properties se- 
cured for carrying and distributing heavier wheel loads 
increased their capacity 50, 100 and even 200 per cent. in 
the different sections. The gain due to the enhanced me- 
chanical properties in the sections, saving destructive 
work to the cross ties and roadbed, can be secured only 
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by a greater intensity of pressure under the wheel con- 
tacts, and increased work of the sections as girders to 
distribute their loads. For this proper provision must 
be made in the physical properties and soundness of the 
metal used. 

The positive bending moments in the stiffer sections 
are 60 to 100 times daily over 600,000 inch-pounds in some 
100-lb, rails, under the heavier wheel loads and high speed 
trains. The percentage of the wheel loads distributed to 
the wheel spacing is greater and the total bending mo 
ment produced by the wheel effects augments the wheel 
contact intensities two or three times their former 
amounts in the light sections. 

The depression of the stiffer rails from the truck- 
men’s surface is from 1 to % in., compared with %& to 1 
in. under the former light and limber rails. The maxi 
mum deflections in either case occur at or near the joints. 
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New York and Chicago, separated by 960 miles in dis- 
tance, are but 18 hours apart by train on stiff rails. 

The expended tractive effort has increased from 500) 
to 1200 or more horsepower—a decided factor in aug- 
menting the wheel contact pressures, bending moments 
and consequent stresses in the rails as girders. 

The steel bridges installed with the limber rails for 
an expected life of a century have been replaced by those 
of more than double capacity for wheel and train loads, 
to realize the benefits of the stiff rails to handle the un- 
expected development of traffic. 

Strength and Weakness of Early Rails. 

The experience with the early limber rails was that 
the quality for the light wheel loads was satisfactory, but 
their deficiencies were their small mechanical properties 
in comparison with the increasing wheel loads. Endur- 
ance shafts have been made from a number of those early 





Fig. 3.—-Side View of Rail from Which One Side of the Head Ilias Split, After 14 Years’ Service.—5-in. 80-lb. rail, rolled in 


1892 and laid same year in track No. 1, main line, N. Y. C. & 


fracture. 


Hl. R. R. R., west of Savannah; relaid in track No. 4, 1903. 
Side of head detached and section broke as a girder February 24, 1907 lead lost 


high speed trains and 72,000,000 tons of heavy freight traffic. 


in hight %& in. for estimated 144,000 tons of 
Traces of slag in bearing surface but none on side walls of 





Fig. 4.—Piece Split from Head of Rail.—5%-in. 80-lb. rail, rolled 1892, laid same year, broke in February, 1907. Traces 


of slag in bearing surface, and the lines visible between 
of head. 


separated metal underneath. ‘l'race of minute seam in center 





Fig. 5.—Top View of Fig. 4.—The irregular line of fracture in the bearing surface 
plane of separated metal of the central core of the head are well defined. The dark 
streak in the rail, which indicates to the trackmen a split head is developing. 


The increased stiffness and strength of the sections 
give a smoother track, with firmer joints and less undu- 
lations, even when carrying the larger bending moments 
of the doubled and trebled wheel loads.: The percentage 
of generated destructive wheel effects on the limber rails 
has been reduced more than one-half by the stiffer and 
smoother rails, and this has enabled the static and pay- 
ing loads to be augmented in a greater ratio. 

Increase in Wheel Loads. 

The former 20,000-lb. capacity freight cars have been 
renlaced by those of 60,000, 80,000 and 100,000 Ib., the 
60,000-Ib. being the light car of to-day, while the 100,000- 
Ib. is the standard for mineral traffic. 

The freight train load has increased from 500 and 600 
tons to 3000 and 4000 tons and the volume of traffic in 
like ratio. The axle loads under freight locomotives 
have risen from 25,000 to 50,000 Ib., with four pairs 
coupled instead of two, and in the passenger service 
55,000 and 57,000 lb. are common for recent locomotives, 
which attain speeds of 80 miles per hour daily to main- 
tain their schedules of 54 miles per hour including stons, 


and the bruised surfaces of the lower 
part of the bearing surface is the black 


rails which rendered 12 to 15 years’ service, and at 35,000 
and 49,000 Ib. unit fiber stress they have sustained only 
from 600,000 to 3,000,000 rotations, excepting a single 
brand of steel, in which the elastic limits were from 
52,000 to 56,000 Ib. 

When the ingots were worked into blooms under 
steam hammers their unoxidized blowholes were welded 
and formed solid steel as a rule for subsequent rolling 
into rails. This important fact, with the limited work 
required of the metal in sustaining the light wheel loads, 
has misled many railroad officials and investigators as to 
the essential physical properties in sound steel which are 
required in combination with large mechanical properties 
in sections, both for wear and as girders to carry the 
present wheel loads and high speed trains. 

The Demands Upon the Millis, 

The distances between the producer and consumer in 
this country are so vast that over 30,000,000 tons of 
steel rails are required in the 220,000 miles of main 
tracks, or nearly 10 times the amount in Great Britain. 
Our steel plants must be commensurate in size and 
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scope, and run at full capacity for the 5,000,000 or more 
tons of yearly output demanded. The mills have been 
remodeled, then rebuilt from time to time for greater 
output, as conditions of manufacture changed, and the 
unit of production per unit of time for the limber sec- 
tions has been multiplied several times for the stiffer 
and heavier sections. 

It is legitimate and proper to save all the time possi 
ble between the distinct steps in the process of manu- 
facture. Rapidity of operation does not cause deteriora- 
tion in quality until the essential time for a step in the 
process is unduly reduced. The Bessemer departments 
have not been enlarged proportionately to the other parts 
of the mill, but the converters have been driven faster. 
and, after recarburizing the blown metal, the time ior 
complete chemical reactions and escape of the slag has 
been reduced unconsciously before teeming of the ingots. 
The reactions but partially complete themselves in the 
setting steel of the ingot, and the slag, oxides and gases 
are often entrained instead of eliminated. 

The minute globules or particles of slag from the re- 
actions, which are caught in the columnar structure, also 
in the secondary zone of blowholes, with or without as- 
sociated oxides, are important factors in the checking oi 





Fig. 6.—End View of Split Head of 90-Lb. A. S. C. E. Section. 
cC., C., C. & St. L. R. R.—-Roiled in August, 1905: laid in Sep 
tember, 1905, and removed July 27, 1906. 


the tender skin of the ingots in blooming: also in the 
subsequent tearing of the flanges, as their extreme edges 
must slip in the passes of the rolls. The percentage of 
second quality and condemned rails is increased by these 
conditions. 

Cause of Split Heads, 

The slag and occluded gases in connection with seg- 
regated metal are important factors in split heads of 
rails. These develop after a short or long period of 
service, depending upon the thickness of the metal in 
the bearing surface, over the entrained slag and occluded 
gases. The paper already mentioned, Vol. 5 of the Pro- 
ceedings, stated : 

The splitting of the head in the earlier rails was in nearly 
all cases traced directly to a pipe in the ingot. These conditions 
still exist: yet there are numerous instances in which the 
‘ pipe,” so-called, did not develop in cooling, but does in service, 
in unsound metal for the central] core of the steel [in Figs. 1 


> 


and 2 herewith]. Pieces break from the side of the head, in 
steel where such decided liquation has occurred in the ingot as 
to make two or more grades of steel in the head. 

Continued examinations have been made of numerous 
fractures of split heads, designated by the trackmen as 
“pipes.” These did not develop in cooling of the metal 
at the mill, but after short or long periods of service 
in the track. This type is the most frequent in the rapid 
increase of failures from so-called “piped rails” of re- 
cent manufacture. The shrinkage of the metal in ¢ool- 
ing at best is only a minor factor as a contributing cause. 


Moreover, the split heads are not confined to rails from 
the tops of ingots, but have been found in less numbers 
from all the rails of the ingot, where they have been 
lettered or numbered for subsequent identification 

From a rolling of 10,000 tons of September, 1900, of 
the A. S. C. E. 80-lb. section by July 1, 1906, 9.61) per 
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Fig. 7.— Side View of Same Rail as Fig. 6.—Segregated metal 
shows but not the slightest trace of a pipe. Seven minute 
threads of slag were counted in the thin layer of separated metal 
of the bearing surface. 


cent. of the rails had been removed from the track for 
split heads. 

Subsequent rollings are showing split heads, though 
the percentage of removed rails is not yet as high of the 
same brand. From a rolling ot 3000 tons in September, 
1903, by another mill, over one-fourth of the rails were 
removed in 1904, of which a large per cent. had split 
heads in connection with otherwise decided!y unsound 
metal. 

Threads of Slag. 

Rails were taken from the track which indicated a 
split head had started to develop and slag was found as 
a series of minute flattened longitudinal threads in the 
thin layer of metal in the bearing surface over the de- 
veloped vertical check in the metal underneath, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. Were we to request our mechanical 
engineers to supply mechanism to split the rail heads 





Fig. 8.—Side View of Piece from Side of 5%-In. 80-Lb. Rail, 

Rolled 1901, broken March 15, 1907 This was a piped rail 
from a well defined cavity in the ingot, the side walls oxidizing 
in heating. The piece was detached by the spreading of the 
metal in the bearing surface 


they would be unable to furnish in so few parts accumu- 
lators of such destructive forces. 

The illustration in Fig. 2 shows the separated metal 
in the bearing surface as expanded sufficiently to com- 
plete the check from the upper to the lower portion of 
the head. The cusp point by the expanding of the metal 
sidewise is now located slightly beyond the first check. 
The under side of the expanded metal shows the shearing 
and stretching from the repetitions of the numerous 
wheel loads in passing over the rail. 
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Chemistry and Mill Treatment. 


The composition of the steel rails shown in Figs. 3 and 
4, is carbon, 0.55 to 0.60; manganese, 1.00 to 1.20; silicon, 
0.10 to 0.15; phosphorus, not to exceed 0.06; sulphur, not 
to exceed 0.07. The copper, which was not specified, aver- 
aged in those rails 0.7 to 0.8. The iron was remelted in 
cupolas, and the temperature of the heat in the con- 
verter regulated by 1800 to 2000 Ib. of scrap, charged be- 
fore the receipt of the molten iron. The bath was re- 
carburized in the converter and the metal poled in the 
ladle by thrusting in a green wood pole. It was 1 or 2 
min. before teeming of the ingots commenced; the ladle 
nozzle was 1% iin. in diameter, and 6 or 7 min. were 
consumed in pouring the 10-ton heat in five ingots, 15 
x 15 in. square on the base and of sufficient length for 
three 30-ft. rails. The ingots were charged into hori- 
zontal furnaces, rolled direct in 18 passes, 344 min. from 
first blooming to the finishing pass. The hot rails were 
sawed 1% in. longer than for present practice, spaced 6 
in. apart on the hot beds and turned after recalescence of 
the head. 

Five hundred thousand tons of rails of that charac- 
ter were made, with the exception that for the 100-1b. 
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of steel of a high degree of porosity the metal will flow 
sidewise to the outer edge without making a split head. 

The rails of the composition above mentioned have 
rendered excellent service as girders, rarely breaking in 
extreme cold weather. The explanations in reference to 
Fig. 4 also apply to Fig. 5, as part of the same rail. 

The pieces of rails in Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate split 
heads from the breaking of a thinner layer of metal in 
the bearing surface than that in Figs. 5, 4 and 5. The 
rail failed after 11 months of service. The ingots were 
teemed with a 3-in. nozzle. 

Dry Air for the Bessemer Converter. 

My records show as a general observation that rails 
rolled in August and September, when there is so much 
humidity in the air, have developed split heads in greater 
numbers than those rolled during the winter season. 
The moisture per cubic foot of air in August and Sep- 
tember is often as high as 5 or 6 grains, while it may 
not be one-half of that amount during the winter 
weather, 

The use of refrigerated air in which the moisture was 
reduced to a low limit would be preferable in the Bes- 
semer converters. Bach ton of metal converted requires 





Fig. 9.—Longitudinal Section of Split Head of 100-Lb. Rail, New York Central Lines.—Rail rolled in May, 1903, laid in the 
following June in Grand Central yards on inbound main track, and removed June 12, 1907. Removed from track for the pur 


pose of tracing the split in the head before the surfaces were 


in the bearing surface. 


completely oxidized. Minute layers of slag have been noticed 





Fig. 10.---Shows Definitely Traces of the Segregated Metal 
Surface.—The split had extended 10 ft. in length in this rail, 
three feet further. The lower dark surface of the section is 
The minute curved lines as the fracture proceeded may be 


sections the carbon was raised 5 to 10 points and the 

manganese about 10 points higher than for the 80-lb. 

rails. To date only 18 specimens are known to have de- 

veloped what may be termed split heads or “ piped 

rails,” as generally understood by the latter term. 
Rails from the Top of the Ingot, 

The rails from the ingots were lettered A for the 
top rail, B for the second rail and C for the third. These 
letters can be found in the tracks, and, as would be ex- 
pected, the A rails have a larger percentage of impurities 
than the B-or C rails. They wear faster, developing 
more surface defects, and at several points upon the 
road, under heavy traffic, after 10 and 12 years’ service. 
have become practically worn out for main line traffic, 
while the B and C rails are still good. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that no more 
split heads will occur in these rails. As the bearing sur- 
face becomes worn down from year to year a number of 
heads will probably split from the causes already indi- 
cated. 

It should be stated in reference to these defective 
rails that many times the minute quantities of slag in 
the bearing surface, without a larger blowhole in the 
secondary zone, do not always produce a split head, but 
the surface wearing away the metal flows laterally from 
the bearing surface without splitting the rail head. It 
is also well known that where the rail head is composed 


but Without Seams, Except Those Immediately in the Bearing 
and probably in another month would have extended two or 
from oxidation from the openings below the head of the rail. 
noticed in this specimen. 


approximately about 0.6 ton of air to be blown through 
it, and with a large percentage of moisture it affects the 
physical properties of the metal by a greater inclusion 
of gases. The practice of many mills with direct metal 
to use a jet of steam to regulate the temperature of the 
blowing metal in lieu of serap is decidedly objectionable 
and injurious to the resulting product. 

The piece of rail represented in Fig. 8 was broken 
from the head of a piped rail. The side walls of the 
pipe, which had been closed in rolling, were oxidized in 
the soaking pits. ‘The failure of the rail, however, was 
due to the spreading of the metal in the bearing surface. 
as already indicated. Seams from inclusions of slag are 
visible on the under side of the head. This type of split 
heads from a well defined pipe was common in the early 
steel rails, in which the ingots were cooled before being 
charged into the furnace. 

Fig. 9 shows a section of split head of a 100-lb. rail 
having minute layers of slag in the bearing surface. 
These are just visible under magnification of 25 diam- 
eters. Seams which have developed in the bearing sur- 
face are noticed in this view, as well as in Fig. 10, which 
is from the same rail. The tonnage which had passed 
over this rail is estimated at 350,000,000 tons. In Fig. 
10 definite traces of the segregated metal appear, but 
without seams, except those immediately in the bearing 
surface. The metal while segregated is comparatively 
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sound, as indicated by the enormous tonnage it carried. 
The loss in hight from service is about \& in. 


Segregation and Split Heads. 


The percentage of split heads can be decreased by 
giving the metal in the ladle more time for the slag, 
oxides and gases to escape before teeming than is usual 
in the present rapid practice. It needs only a return to 
the older methods of allowing more time after recarbur- 
izing for the chemical reactions, escape of the slag, ox- 
ides and other impurities to improve the soundness of 
the ingots. In the large ingots, those of 20 x 21 in. or 
24 x 27 in. on the base and comparatively short, the stee! 
ean be made to set sounder and better than in the small- 
er bases and proportionately longer ingots. The escape 
of the slag must be in the ladle before teeming to pre- 
vent it being entrained in the skin of the ingot. The 
segregation in the larger ingots with the longer time of 
cooling seems to be more pronounced, but, unless layers 
of slag are found in the exterior portions of the head of 
the rail, split heads have not so far been as numerous in 
that type of ingot as in the ingot of relatively smaller 
base, but longer. The number of seconds and condemned 
rails is also proportionately less. 

The heavy wheel loads of the present service must be 
expected to affect the metal in the bearing surface more 
quickly than was the case with the lighter loads on the 
limber rails. It is quality and sound metal that is re- 
quired in any form of section at the present day to sus- 
tain the high speed trains, heavy wheel loads and large 
expenditure of tractive effort. 

The 75, 80 and 100 lb, stiffer rails, which were made 
with 0.06 phosphorus. and 0.50 to 0.65 in carbon, have 
sustained the present heavy traffic for a number of 
years in the bearing surface without undue wear, and 
bave not broken as girders under the high speed trains, 
heavy axle loads and the large expenditure of tractive 
effort. The failure by the breaking down of the rail 
heads has been traced in all cases to unsound metal, 
rather than its distribution in the section. The failure 
of recent rolled rails in the heavy sections, either as to 
rapid wear or breaking of the heads or the entire sec- 
tion, seems to be due to inadequate physical properties 
in combination with unsound metal. To sustain the 
heavy service and with the large output denianded it is 
more difficult to make a rail, owing to the lack of time 
for the necessary steps in the process, rather than to 
deficiencies in the processes themselves, except as to the 
high phosphorus and sulphur. The high phosphorus, 
even with low carbons and cold rolling, makes a metal 
of greater fragility than was produced with the lower 
phosphorus and higher carbons, when rolled even at the 
higher temperatures of the preceding decade. 

Compression of the ingots would check the segrega- 
tion of the metalloids in those of large dimensions, and 
the discard required for sound metal would be small. 

The metal for the rail can be an alloy, and a range in 
physical properties can be secured for wear and for 
girder service with greater toughness to resist shocks in 
zero or lower temperatures. 

The metallurgical problem is one limited by cost, 
since we are not now confined to a single metal, as was 
formerly the case with iron rails. Progress in trans- 
portation will not be limited by specifications, but will 
meet the commercial demands with larger factors of 
safety for the future. 

Oem 

While high speed steel has proved very useful for 
lathe and planer tools, milling cutters, reamers, &c., it 
has not yet shown the same practicability for taps, 
threading dies and chasers, which cannot be ground 
after hardening. The reason is that most grades of high 
speed steel have to be raised to such a high tempera- 
ture when hardening that the sharp edges of the tools 
are practically melted away; and, as a rule, unless a tool 
can be ground after hardening, it is almost useless for 
eutting purposes. It is not meant by this that it is im- 
possible to make taps and threading dies from high 
speed steel, but the difficulties encountered in success- 
fully hardening these tools are such that manufacturers 
hesitate to make them. 
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A Proposed 100-Pound Rail Section. 


The designing of new rail sections- has been under 
way in various quarters recently, manufacturers, rail- 
roads and consulting and inspecting engineers all being 
occupied with the problem. In all cases the aim is to 
provide more metal in the rail base. Capt. R. W. Hunt, 
Chicago, who is secretary of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers’ Committee on Steel Rails, has given con- 
siderable study to the report that committee will present 
at the society’s meeting in the City of Mexico, July 8, and 
has designed a new 100-Ib. rail section. From the Engineer- 
ing News we reproduce the accompanying data, with an 
illustration of the proposed section, which differs ma- 
terially from the American Society of Civil Engineers 
type. The narrow head and the thick flange, the latter 
narrower than the prevailing type and containing even 
more metal than the head, are the special features of the 
Hunt section. It is stated that it has been designed with 








New 100-Lb. Rail Section Designed by Capt. R. W. Hunt. 


a view to rerolling under the process of E. W. McKenna. 
After the second rerolling the new 100-lb. section would 
come to an 80-lb. section of similar proportions. In the 
following table the dimensions of the new section are com- 
pared with those of other 100-lb. sections: 


Dimensions of Heavy Rails. 


Am. Dudley. 

Soc. (N. Y. Cen- A., T. & 
Be AU ois, s tas 6 06's we hale Hunt. C.E. tralRy. 8S. F. Ry. 
Weight per yard, pounds...... 100 100 100 101 
ee 6 5% 6 5% 
Width of base, inches........ 5% 5% 5% 6% 
Width of head, top, inches... 2°%/1 2% a 2°/16 
Width of head, bottom, inches 2°/,, 2% 3 2°/16 
Side of head, slope.......... Vertical. Vertical. 4° Vertical. 
Depth of head, inches........ 1” /s0 14 /e, 15% 1% 
Hight of web, inches......... 371 /o 35 /as 333/32 313 /¢, 
Depth of base, inches........ 15 /e 81 /s9 81/30 13 /e 
Thickness of web, inches..... °/16 9/16 19 /g0 9/16 
Thickness of edge of base, 

oo oe a hits, brn lakh 6 with T 5/16 5/6 oe 
Hight to c. of bolt hole, inches. 2° /y. via a 25% 
Radius, top of head, inches.... 12 12 14 12 
Radius, top corner of head, in. % 5/16 5/16 3/16 
Radius, bottom corner head, in. % 1/16 1/16 1/16 
Radius, top fillets, inches..... 56 % 4 A 
Radius, bottom fillets, inches. . 3% A 5/1 4 
Radius, corner of base, inches. 1/16 1/16 1/16 a 
Radius, sides of web, inches.... 12 12 14 32 
ee ee rere Vertical. Vertical. Vertical. Vertical 
PRUE, CNMI, ono ona wed we win 4tol 13 14 13° 
Metal in head, per cent....... 36.07 42 40.8 
Metal in web, per cent........ 23.00 21 23.5 
Mctal in base, per cent....... 40.93 37 35.7 


The moment of inertia of the section shown is 48.39. 
The cross section is 9.87 in. divided as follows: Head. 
5.56 sq. in.; web, 2.27 sq. in.; base, 4.04 sq. in. It is 
stated that the new section has been adopted by a large 
railroad system. but no rails have yet been rolled under it. 


eee 
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New Becker-Brainard Milling Machines. 


The Nos. 25 and 26 plain horizontal milling machines 
inade respectively with and without back gears, are new 
products of the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass. They were particularly designed 
to machine small parts made in large quantities, such as 
are used in small arms, typewriters, sewing machines 
and electrical machinery and apparatus. In the con- 
struction of the new models special attention has been 
given to making the feed works strong enough to trans- 
mit the full power of the driving belt and withstand the 
rough usage to which these machines are subjected. This 
new feed is driven by belts from the spindle of the ma 
chine, through a train of gears so arranged that the 
velocity of the belt is sufficient to drive all feeds that 
the main belt will allow. The changes of feed are ob- 
tained by four-step cones and by interchanging the feed 
driving pulleys on the back of the machine, the available 
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so that it may be swiveled around its centers, allowing 
the brace to be removed without removing any bolts. 
This clamp is made fast to the brace by friction, which 
gives a more rigid hold than the old style bolt washer 
and slot arrangement, and affords a much stiffer support. 
The arm, which is a solid steel bar, is adjustable length- 
wise. 

These machines are equipped with a rigid box knee 
and with a telescopic elevating screw, hence the machine 
may be set in any position without regard to the beams 
in the floor construction, as the screw does not project 
below the floor line. The base of these new machines 
has been designed on the same lines as the other Becker- 
Brainard machines, and is extra heavy to absorb vibra- 
tion. The spindle cone and back gears are of the com- 
pany’s standard design, the spindle bearing being cylin- 
drical in form and the wear taken up by concentric com- 
pensating bronze boxes. 

As all new patterns were made for these machines, it 





The Nos. 25 and 26 Plain Horizontal Milling Machines Built by 


combinations giving eight changes from 0.007 to 0.1 in. 
per revolution of the spindle. 

The table is operated by a worm and hobbed rack, 
the worm being driven by a worm gear of large size and 
worm of coarse pitch and correspondingly high efficiency. 
lor disengaging the feed a new and novel drop worm 
mechanism is used, by which the worm is thrown out of 
mesh with the gear and leaves in a paih at right angles 
with its axis, overcoming the fault of the old style gravity 
drop worm of clinging to the gear by friction alone. It 
also equalizes the wear on the worm gear teeth. The 
worm is engaged and thrown out of mesh by the same 
lever. All in all, it is a neat, convenient and positive 
meaus of automatically disengaging the feed and stopping 
the travel of the table at a predetermined point. The 
table is also supplied with a hand quick return of 4 to 1 
ratio, 

The knee of the new model has been lengthened suf- 
ficiently, so that when using a harness brace for support- 
ing the outer end of the arbor there is still left a cross 
range for the table equal to that of the old style ma- 
chines This harness is especially commendable in that 
it contributes to convenience as well as rapidity. It con- 
sists of a brace which is gibbed to the knee slide and a 
clamp that is fastened to the arbor supporting the yoke, 


the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass 


has been possible to consider their appearance and give 
them symmetrical outlines. 
‘“ a 

The New England Iron League enjoyed an outing on 
I'riday and Saturday last, which started with a dinner 
at the Boston Yacht Club, on Friday afternoon. In the 
evening the party left Boston on the steamship Governor 
Dingley for Portland, Me. At Oushing’s, on Saturday 
morning, a baseball game was played between the fat 
men and lean men. In the afternoon a special steamer 
was taken for an afternoon sail among the islands of 
Casco Bay. In the evening a special car conveyed the 
party from Portland to Boston. <A feature of this occa- 
sion was the printed programme, which was patterned 
after the ordinary advertising wall hanger. The pro 
gramme occupied the center of the hanger, while quaint 
ly worded advertising cards formed the margin. The 
whole arrangement was of the most humorous character. 


The Hamburg-American steamer President Lincoln, 
of 11,233 tons net and 17,540 tons gross, which has just 
reached New York on her maiden trip, is the first six- 
masted steamer since the famous Great Eastern to come 
into the harber. 





> 
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Powerful Renold Silent Chain Drives. 


Two rather remarkable applications of Renold silent 
chain drives for high speed power transmission have re 
cently been made under different conditions and in widely 
separated parts of the country. To the Seattle 
& Malting Company, Seattle, Wash., belongs the dis- 
tinction of installing the largest silent chain drive in 
this country—a 325-hp. parallel transmission to refriger- 
ating machinery; and under the supervision of William 
M. Piatt, assistant city engineer, Columbia, S. C., 


srewing 


a single 


strand Renold silent chain drive has been put in to 
operate a Worthington centrifugal pump from a_ hori- 
zontal turbine at a speed of 1755 ft. per minute. The 


two chains for the brewing company are run side by side 
on single wheels 14 ft. from center to center, the load 
being uniformly distributed by Dodge spring centers on 





Fig. 1. 


The 
and 


the driven wheel. The speed is 1100 ft. a minute. 
pump drive measures 11 ft. 7 in. center to center, 
has a capacity of 225 hp. 

A Renold silent gear, as it is termed by the American 
manufacturer, the Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., consists of the silent chain and specially cut 
sprocket wheels. The links, stamped from high carbon 
steel, are held together by hardened steel pins and bush- 
ings, which provide the maximum bearing surface for a 
given width of chain. It is due to the peculiar forma 
tion of the links and their method of contact with the 
wheels that quiet running is obtained, and the stretch 
that may result from is compensated for. It is 
claimed the chain will run equally well in either direc- 
tion and that it is not adversely affected by heat or cold, 
or damp or oily situations. 

I ier 


wear 


Owing to the difficulties which have been experienced 
by the contractors and construction 
Francisco in securing prompt delivery of steel bars for 
reinforced concrete structures, it will be of interest to 


companies of San 
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the trade in that iocality to know that Henshaw, Bulk- 
ley & Co., San Francisco, will, in the future, carry from 
200 to 300 tons of all sizes of twisted and plain steel bars 


in stock at their warehouse. The firm recently con- 
tracted with the Rogers-Shear Company, Warren, Pa., 
for a large portion of the output of its Franklin Mil), 


so that shipments will go forward to San Francisco each 
week. 


ee —— 


New Henry & Wright Sensitive Drills. 


Several important improvements are contained in the 
new model sensitive drill presses made by the Henry & 
Wright Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., notable among 
them being an entirely new spindle pulley construction. 
and a change in the idler adjustment. The new ma- 
chines are built in from one to eight-spindle sizes (an ex- 


An Eight-Spindle Sensitive Drill of the New Model Now Built by the Henry & Wright Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ample of the latter is given in Fig. 1) and with different 
distances from the centers of the spindles to the faces of 
the pillars to drill to the center of 14, 19, 24 or 30-in. 
circles respectively. 

In the new spindle pulley the hub is made extra long 
and the ball cases are constructed in one piece, as shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. In making the latter the cylinder is 
first bored from a solid bar and a ball race is turned in 
each end, insuring perfect alignment and confining the 
wear to the ball cases and the cones exclusively. When 
the pulley is assembled with drive blocks, ball cases, 
cones and balls, it may be handled as a unit and may 
be placed in position in the pillar or removed at will 
by adjusting two screws in the pillar head. This drive 
is almost noiseless and frictionless and promises indefi- 
nite wear with proper use. 

The idler used to raise or lower the belt to the desired 
step on the spindle pulley is operated:by a bayonet catch 
which is simpler than the hand screw formerly employed, 
and makes it impossible to adjust the belt half way. A 
new form of shipper brings the handle as near as prac- 
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ticable to the operator and on multiple spindle drills is 
operated by handles at both sides of the machine. The 
pillars have been enlarged in the new models and admit 
heavier weights to accelerate the return of the spindles. 
The weight of the castings throughout the machines has 
been increased to give greater rigidity, and all spindles 
are furnished with 1%-in. noses to give them strength 
sufficient to use large drills. 

The eight spindle machine shown in Fig. 1 is prac 





Fig. 2.—-Detail 





fig. 3.—The One-Piece Ball Case Used in the New Henry & 
Wright Sensitive Drills. 


tically two four-spindle machines combined on one base 
which is made in box form for the sake of rigidity. There 
are two tables instead of one, as in the other sizes, and 
both are furnished with heavy telescopic screws for rais- 
ing and lowering. The two tables enable the operator to 
handle irregular shaped jigs or work and support them 
squarely by adjusting the tables to different heights. The 
machine is also provided with a separate tight and loose 
pulley for each set of four spindles, so that the one side 
may be adjusted for tapping and the other for drilling. 
A small two-piece pulley is furnished when desired, to 
be clamped to the rear shaft, fitting under the small 
diameter of the driving pulley, to reduce the drilling 
speed sufficiently for tapping. 


a 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. of Port Henry, N. Y., and 
No. 2 Rector street, New York City, have been appointed 
sales agents for the Cheever Iron Ore Company. 
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The Burtt Friction Clutch. 


The friction clutch shown is especially adapted for 
securing to the end of the crank shaft of a gasoline en- 
gine, or other source of power, and is used without a 
tloor stand or other support than the shaft. Only a very 
slight change is necessary to fit the clutch to any style 
of flange or shaft. The pulley can be made of any size 
or face needed, and is cast solid with the friction band, 
no set screws or keys being used, which makes it lighter 
und stronger. The extension hub from the friction drum 





The Friction Clutch Made by the Burtt Mfg. Company, Kala 
mazoo, Mich. 


over which the pulley is directly placed is brass bushed, 
or not, as required. 

The clutch proper operates entirely by friction se 
cured by the gripping of a friction ring to the friction 
drum. The ring hangs freely inside of a cast iron drum, 
and both contact surfaces are finished. The ring runs in 
oii in a dust-proof case, and is expanded by slightly ro- 
tating a %& in. square block by forcing a cone which is 
loose on the shaft under a lever, which is pinned solid 
to this square block. The amount of friction can be reg- 
ulated by an adjusting screw which is threaded into the 
lower end of the lever, and the required adjustment is 
fixed by a lock nut. The end of the screw carries a roller 
which rides up on the incline of the expanding cone. The 
sizes carried in stock are 6 in. in diameter by 41% in. face, 
and 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 in. in diameter by 6 in. face. 

- te 


After the great San Francisco fire hundreds of tons 
of lead, zinc and other metals, owned by the Selby Smelt- 
ing Company, were found melted into a solid block, at 
the base of the shot tower that was for many years one 
of the landmarks of the city. The problem of recover- 
ing the metals, which were worth some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. was a difficult one. The bed of 
metal was 3 to 4 ft. thick, and covered the entire area of 
the ruins of the tower. The great mass could not be 
raised, or broken into sizes practicable to handle by 
ordinary means. After removing several tons of brick 
and débris. however, channels were cut through the 
great block of metal by the electric are. The heat and 
light produced were intense, although a pressure of only 
10 volts was employed for each implement. The men 
engaged in cutting the channels had to protect their 
faces and hands from the radiation, and their eyes from 
the blinding light by canvas hoods containing smoked 
glass. The metal was recovered in blocks of about a ton 
-ach. 


The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Groveton, 
Pa., has some large contracts on its books, among which 
is one for the Joliet Iron Products Company, Joliet, II1., 
for a 22 aud a 12-in. train, with squeezers, roll lathe, 
shears and saws; for the Duquesne Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa., two angle 
shears ; Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., two sheet 
bar shears; for the Calumet Steel Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., 14-in. train of seven stands, three-high bot- 
tom screw housings with four shears. 








———— kes: 
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Pratt & Whitney Automatic Grinding Machine. 


With a view to making it possible to intrust accurate 
grinding to the hands of unskilled labor, the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., has developed the 
automatic grinding machine herewith illustrated. Dupli- 
eate grinding after the machine is set for the first piece 
of work is simply a matter of removing a finished piece 
and inserting a new one, and uniform accuracy will be 
obtained. 

The means for insuring accurate duplication is inter- 
esting. An arm which rests upon the work being ground 
is set with a micrometer screw to make two successive 
electric contacts when the work is nearly and entirely 
ground to required size. The size of the emery wheel or 
the amount it may wear has no effect, since the machine 
will keep on feeding until the electric contracts are made. 
At the first contact the coarse feed is reduced to a fine 
one, and at the second contact feeding ceases entirely. 
As a consequence the work can be reduced very rapidly. 
as the initial feed can be made all that the work will 
stand until nearly to size. and the subsequent fine feed 
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ample, if a taper \ in. per foot is desired, the micrometer 
will be turned 125 graduations, or .125 in. 

Consideration has been given to excellence of con- 
struction in the general features of the machine. The 
column is cast in one piece, is exceptionally heavy, and 
rests on three points; all gearing and bearings are well 
protected from dust, yet easily accessible; the head and 
foot block are of very heavy construction, and the pulley 
for driving the work is dust proof. Two back rests of 
improved type are provided, and a new water pump with 
which idlers for guiding the belt are unnecessary. 

——___——_.9-- oe —_—___—_ 

Smoke Prevention Convention.—The second annual 
convention of the International Association for the Pre- 
vention of Smoke was held in Milwaukee, June 26, 27, 28, 
and was attended by smoke inspectors from practically 
all of the cities in the United States which have made 
the regulation of smoke conditions a feature of their 
municipal government. Many representatives of stoker 
manufacturing concerns were in attendance. An espe- 
cially prepared paper on “ Boiler Room Economy ” was 
read by Paul Chamberlain. chief engineer of the Under- 





The Automatic Grinding Machine with Electric Limit Gauge Built by the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 


will give the work a smooth finish and exact size. If it 
is desired to grind only one or two pieces, and it is not 
considered expedient to use the sizing device, the machine 
can be operated the same as any grinder with mechanical 
feed. 

The emery wheel is carried on a hardened and ground 
tool steel spindle, running in adjustable self-aligning 
bronze boxes, mounted on a very heavy cross slide to 
absorb vibration. The weight is concentrated on the 
slide to hold the slide firmly against the feed screw, and 
so prevent the wheel from feeding forward except 
through the screw. The traverse of the table is obtained 
through rack and pinion and the reversing mechanism 
with positive hardened clutches. The machine, it is 
claimed, will reverse to within 0.001 in., making it possi- 
ble to grind close to a shoulder. 

It is often important in operating a grinding machine 
to change the traverse speed of the table, and since this 
is inconvenient ‘when a cone pulley is used for changing 
the speed, the operator frequently will not make the 
change. On this grinder a feed changing mechanism is 
provided that gives three feeds, changeable while the 
machine is in operation, by manipulating a crank handle 
on the front of the machine. For grinding tapers a mi- 
crometer adjustment is provided, and so graduated that 
a person who understands the reading of a common mi- 
crometer can use the same reading for tapers. For ex- 


Feed Stoker Company, Chicago, illustrated with stereopti- 
con views. Charles Poethke of Milwaukee was elected 
president fer the coming year, and R. C. Harris of 
Toronto, Canada, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. It 
was decided to hold the 1908 convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

————~»~- oe —____- 


Experiments of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany with gas engine driven dynamos are said to have 
been quite successful. One station of 700 kw. capacity 
was fitted with a producer plant, and from a four 
months’ test under service conditions the coal consump- 
tion per kilowatt-hour was found to be but 1.45 lb. on 
an engine load factor of about 74 per cent. During a 30 
days’ test, when the plant was running 16 hr. per day on 
Pocahontas coal, this average fell to 1.31 Ib. per kilowatt- 
hour. Taking these facts at their face value they rep- 
resent a fuel economy corresponding with that of a steam 
plant giving a kilowatt-hour on ‘about 12 Ib. of steam, an 
extremely unusual performance. 

The problem of keeping railroad equipment in repair, 
especially where it is required to come up to the highest 
standard at all times, is demonstrated in the fact that in 
1906 it required 207,606 new steel wheels for Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad cars and locomotives: 21.843 new steel 
axles, and 6638 new steel tires. 
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The Robertson Universal No. 21 Drill Press. 


One of the principal features of the drill press illus- 
trated is the universal table, which makes it possible to 
drill holes at different angles in the same piece without 
reclamping the work. The table can be quickly shifted 
to any angle from 0 to 90 degrees. The machine is capa- 
ble of drilling to the center of a 21-in. circle, from which 
fact. and also that it has a tilting table, it is designated 
as the universal No. 21 drill press, by its builder, the 
Robertson Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The company 
was led to incorporate the tilting table in a complete 
line of drill presses because of its demonstrated value 
in connection with certain work in the company’s own 
plant, for which it was originally designed. 

The knee on the column is raised by a crank fitted 
to a steel shaft, on the end of which is a pinion milled 
from the solid, this pinion meshing a rack on the column, 
which also is of steel, with the teeth cut from the solid 
bar. .On the outer end of the knee the head for the uni- 


versal table is turned and faced, having a rebore on its 
flange that also has a hole or bearing 2% in. in diameter, 
44 in. long, to receive the stem of the outer half of the 
head which supports the table. To make the table doub- 


Fig. 1.—The Universal No. 21 Drill Press Built by the Robertson 
Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ly rigid there is a lip on the face of the flange in the 
head that fits the rebore in the knee to bind both faces 
together. A stud and nut is used for one clamping and 
a split bearing with lugs and clamp screw for the other. 
When the table is horizontal or at 45 or 90 degrees a 
square lock bolt is used to fix its position. 

This machine is furnished with universal table or 
solid knee, with lever feed, with wheel and lever, or 
with wheel and lever and quick return, and with or with- 
out power feed and automatic stop, and with or without 
back gears. The bevel gears entering into the machine 
are planed from solid metal and are protected with 
covers. All gears are cut from the solid and of material 
best adapted to give long wear and service. The spindle 
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is of special carbon steel, well fitted and supported in 
the sleeve by nuts with fibre thrust collars. The hole is 
a Morse No. 3 taper. By moving a lever, conveniently 
located to the operator, any change in combination can 
be had. The column is heavy and is secured to the base 





Fig. 2.—'The Universal Table of the Robertson Drill in Tilted 
Position. 


by a clamping bolt. ‘The base is provided with T-slots 
and foot belt shift for starting and stopping. The ma- 
chine is designed for hard service and all parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


_———sa- oe —_ 


Valve Abuses. 


In discussing the abuses to which*valves are sub- 
jected, a writer in the Valve World states that at least 
90 per cent. of the trouble with those delivering water or 
steam arises from the improper use of cement, and from 
a failure to remove the particles of cement, scale, chips. 
dirt, &c., which get into the pipe while it is lying around 
a building and lodge on the valve seat after steam or 
water is turned on. Cement should be applied on the 
male part only, for if placed on the female part it is 
likely to go through the pipe and land on the valve seat. 
Besides this, in nearly all cases more cement is used than 
is necessary. 

Frequently, when a valve leaks, which is usually due 
to the presence of dirt in it, some one tries to tighten it 
by using a lever on the wheel. This nearly always in- 
jures the valve. It is much better to take the valve 
apart and clean the seat. Similarly, when a stuffing box 
leaks, attempts are often made to stop the leak by strain- 
ing the stuffing box with a large wrench, when the real 
trouble is that’ the packing has become worn and needs 
renewing. 

One of the common abuses is the use of a wrench on 
the opposite end of the valve from that which is being 
screwed on the pipe. This is particularly bad with 
light valves, as it is almost certain to spring them and 
cause them to leak. Again, with light valves, when 
placing them’ in a vise to remove the center piece, the 
valve should always be clamped lengthwise. In removing 
the center piece care should be taken to have the disk 
some distance from the seat; otherwise it will be 
forced down upon the seat and some part will become 
strained. Another trouble likely to occur in a line con- 
taining light valves results from failure to make proper 
allowance for expansion. The pipes and fittings are 
much more solid and rigid than the lighter brass valves, 
and the expansion strains will mainly affect the latter. 
unless proper allowance is made. 

— 

The National Metal Trades Association is in its new 
quarters at 1001 to 1005 Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, where a fine suite of offices has been secured. 
The Executive Committee of the Administrative Council 
will hold its next meeting at Boston July 12, and it is 
likely that Acting Commissioner Wuest will be elected to 
serve as the successor of W. P. Eagan, deceased. 
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A Niles 15-Ton Gantry Crane. 


The South Chicago Works of the Lllinois Stee] Com 
pany has lately installed a large Niles electric traveling 
gantry crane, built by the crane department of the Niles- 


Bement-Pond Company of New York. The accompany 
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their axles by bydraulic pressure, and are further se 
cured by keys. At each end the bridge trucks are 
equipped with pilots to remove any obstruction from the 
track. 

The bridge drive motor is located on the girders ap- 
proximately in the center between the runway tracks, 
where it is connected by a spur gear and pinion to the 
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Fig. 1—The Niles 15-Ton Gantry Crane at the South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Company. 


ing engravings give some idea of its massive construction, 
Fig. 1 being a general view of the crane from the side 
and Fig. 2 an end view. The crane is of 15 tons capacity, 
and runs on a track laid on the ground with the rails 
56 ft. from center to center. A cantilever extension on 
one end 12 ft. 9 in. long and one on the opposite end 
28 ft. 3 in. long make the total length of the crane girders 
97 ft. 

This crane is of an especially convenient design for 
yard service, the cantilever extension on one end being 
long enough to cover a single track and that on the oppo- 
site end two tracks. The entire space between the run- 
way tracks is available for storage purposes, and the 
travel of the crane is limited only by the length of the 
storage yards and tracks. A load of 15 tons can be lifted 
and transported to or from a car on any of the three 
tracks mentioned, or from the storage space between the 
supporting columns. 

The girders are of what might be termed lattice con- 
struction, with auxiliary bracing. The main girders are 
built up with universal mill plates and angles to form 
the top and bottom chords, fastened together by lattice 
angles. The auxiliary girders are of lattice construction, 
so arranged as to secure great strength and rigidity and 
minimum surface to wind resistance, which is important 
in yard cranes exposed to the elements. 

The girders are supported on structural steel pillars 
or A-frames of the same construction as the bridges. 
These A-frames extend above the girders, where they are 
held together, allowing sufficient space beneath for the 
passage of the trolley, which is free to traverse the entire 
length of the crane. The supporting columns of each 
frame are connected together at their lower ends by sub- 
stantial bridge trucks, each truck carrying four double 
flanged truck wheels, mounted in pairs, with equalizing 
connections to the bridge truck, so as to compensate for 
irregularity in the runway tracks. Two of these equaliz- 
ing truck wheels on each bridge end are connected by 
spur gears and pinions. The truck axles are of steel. 
turned and ground, and revolve in bronze bearings, with 
waste cellars beneath. The truck wheels are forced on 


steel bridge drive shaft, which is carried in cap bearings 
and uniformly supported its entire length. The shaft is of 
sufficient strength to transmit the entire effort of the 


Fig. 2.—End View of the Crane. 


motor and to skid the wheels on the track. The motor 
has a powerful foot brake of the Post type, in which the 
brake shoes are withheld from contact with the brake 
drum except when applied by the operator, thereby elimi- 
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nating friction and reducing wear on the brake shoes and 
drum. This brake is operated by a foot lever located con- 
veniently in the cage. 

The operator’s cage is inclosed and is fitted with drop 
windows and sliding door. A steel ladder attached to one 
of the supporting columns reaches from the ground to a 
platform on the floor level of the cage, from which access 
is had to the cage through the sliding door. The plat- 
form is surrounded by a hand rail and has a second lad- 
der leading to the foot walk extending the length of the 
bridge drive shaft, allowing easy access to all gears and 
bearings. 

The trolley is of steel and so designed as to avoid over- 
hung gears. Its truck axles also revolve in bronze bear- 
ings, having cellars beneath for waste saturated with oil. 
The hoisting mechanism is equipped with both electric 
motor and mechanical load brakes, running in an oil bath. 
All gears throughout the crane are cut from solid steel 
-astings, and the pinions from open hearth steel forgings. 
The hoisting speed is 30 ft. per minute when lifting a 
load of 15 tons, the trolleying speed 150 ft. per minute 
and bridge traveling speed 250 ft. per minute under the 
same conditions. The entire trolley is inclosed to protect 
it from the weather, and the cover being fitted with 
hinged doors all parts are readily accessible for examina- 
tion or repairs. 

—_——_9-@—___- — 


The W. H. Bristol Portable Pyrometer for 
Molten Metals. 





In making castings from molten metals and alloys 
it is often of great importance to know the temperatures 
of the metals, that they may be mixed, alloyed and 
poured at the proper ones to obtain the best results. 
A special form of pyrometer for practical shop use in 


EADS TO INSTRUMENT 
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The Parts of the Portable Pyrometer for Molten Metals Made 
by Wm H. Bristol, New York. 


such work has been designed by Wm. H. Bristol, 45 
Vesey street, New York city, inventor of the low resist- 
ance thermo-electric pyrometer described in The Iron 
Age, May 17, 1906. The portable indicating instrument 
may be carried by hand from place to place and the 
temperature of a molten metal taken within two or three 
seconds. The possibilities and value of an instrument 
ot this kind will be appreciated by those interested in 
foundry work. 

The outfit complete consists of a portable indicating 
instrument connected to a special thermo-electric couple, 
the two elements of which are disconnected and left 
without insulation. When the tips of these elements 
are slightly immersed into the molten metal an electric 
connection is made and the reading on the instrument 
will be the same as if the couple had been originally 
jeined. The advantage of this plan is that the tips of 
the wires forming the elements almost instantly assume 
the temperature of the molten metal and the time lag 
error is eliminated. The general arrangement of the 
parts forming the outfit is shown in the accompanying 
diagram as it would be applied for taking the tempera- 
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ture of a crucible of molten metal just before pouring. 
This form of couple has been successfully applied in 
measuring the temperature of molten metals, such as 
cast iron, copper, aluminum, brass, bronze and other 
alloys. When the tip of the couple becomes worn away 
by continued use, a fresh portion is exposed to the molten 
metal and the reading will be the same if the couple has 
not been very materiaily reduced. A separable junction 
is provided, as shown in the diagram, so that fresh tips 
can be conveniently applied before enough of the couple 
has worn away to appreciably affect the resistance and 
cause an erroneous indication on the instrument. 
—————_3-+- 


The Lukens Manhole Cover. 


Boilermakers, engineers and those who have sought 
a manhole cover which will not leak and which can be 
drawn up tightly against the face of the manhole open- 
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Fig. 1.—The Lukens Manhole Cover and One of the Clamping 
Yokes and Bolts. 


ing flange without excessive pressure will be interested 
in a new one which has been brought out by the Lukens 
Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. The construc- 
tion is so clearly indicated in the illustrations that it 
needs no description. Fig. 1 shows a view of the cover 
from the outside and one of the two bolts and yokes 
which are used to secure it in position. Fig. 2 is a cross 
section through a cover when secured in the manhole 
opening. 

Among the advantages to be noted are that it is very 
strong for its weight; that it is easily removed and re 
placed, and that it has no through holes for the bolts, to 
offer additional opportunity for leakage. The use of 
two bolts and yokes insures a uniform fit at the ends 
and sides without a very great clamping pressure, and 
for that reason is better than using only one bolt. The 





Fig. 2.—Section of a Lukens Manhole Cover Applied. 


bolts are ordinary stock bolts, no fitting of the bolt head 
being required, which is an especially important consid- 
eration, as in an emergency any blacksmith can replace 
a broken bolt. The method of holding the bolts in place 
is unique, simple and effective and precludes any chance 
of their falling out when the cover is being placed in 
position. 
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A Device for Uniform Blast in Gas Producers. 





William R. Miller of the Forter-Miller Engineering 
Company, Pittsburgh, has recently devised an improve- 
ment upon the gas producer of that company calculated 
to give uniform distribution of the steam and air blast 
through the entire area of the fuel bed. At the same 
time it facilitates the free downward movement of the 
ashes into the pan. The view given is of the lower por- 
tion of a Forter-Miller producer, which is equipped in 
the usual way with a water seal basin, in which the 
ashes accumulate. The recent improvement consists in 
the provision of a windbox, consisting of a hollow ring 
concentrically located and of triangular cross section 
through one side. . The outwardly and inwardly sloping 
faces A and B are so arranged that the ashes pass down 
and to the outside and inside of the wind box. The lat- 
ter is composed of a number of sections bolted together 
through flanges, and the slanting walls A and B have in- 
terlocking joints, so that the series of sections are rigidly 
connected. The ports through which the air and steam 
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Marine Boiler Design. 





In discussing the requirements of water tube boilers 
a recent issue of the Technology Quarterly laid down a 
few rules for boilers designed for general service at sea. 
The boiler should have such combustion space, heating 
surface, water circulation and baffling as will give it high 
efficiency at its usual] rate of steaming with, in warships, 
no serious reduction in that efficiency at the limit of 
reasonable forcing. This limit, under service conditions 
in the United States Navy, appears to be a consumption 
of about 40 lb. of coal per hour per square foot of grate. 

For sustained efficiency the tubes should be so ar- 
ranged that both sides of the heating surface can be 
kept cleaned. In spite of all precautions some scale is 
bound to be deposited, owing to leaky condensers, de- 
fective valves or an occasional unauthorized dose of salt 
feed when low water is feared. It is also impossible to 
keep the tubes entirely free from oil, which, even though 
there be no lubrication of the main engine cylinders, will 
enter through the exhaust from pumps or dynamos. For 
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Device for Uniform Blast in Gas Furnaces. 


are supplied to the fuel are shown at C and D. The 
windbox is supported on standards, E, made of hollow 
pipe, and the supply pipe F connects with a blower. The 
gas maker can control the supply of air and steam, so as 
to force more or less air to the grate, according to the 
nature of the fuel or the quality of gas required. 

Where the producers are of large diameter a number 
of concentric circular windboxes may be utilized. 


— ———~<-@ 


The Freeman Foundry & Mfg. Company, Joplin, Mo., 
has been purchased by the United Iron Works Company, 
Springfield, Mo., and will be added to the line of plants 
under its control, which are now eight in number. The 
Freeman plant is one of the largest foundry, boiler, forge 
and machine shops in southwestern Missouri, and has 
made a specialty of mining machinery. 


The Brier Hill Coal & Coke Company, a subsidiary 
interest of the Brier Hill Coa! & Iron Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has elected H. H. Stambaugh president; R. 
C. Steese, vice-president ; George Tod, treasurer; Thomas 
McCaffery, secretary and manager. This company is now 
operating 420 coke ovens in the Connellsville region. 


these reasous the interior of the tubes should be readily 
accessible, both for inspection and the use of scaling 
cutters ; and ample means should be provided for blowing 
the soot from their exterior while under way and for 
thoroughly cleaning the boiler when out of use. 

The boiler should be capable of assembling in the 
form of single units of large power. A large number of 
small boilers means much added complication in piping, 
valves, fittings and pumps, with a corresponding increase 
in the cast of maintenance in operation. The division of 
the heating surface into a number of similar elements, 
each independent in action and fitting of the others, is 
an advantage of much importance in obviating all strains 
due to unequal expansion and contraction, and in making 
possible the erection of the boiler in sections on the 
vessel, thus avoiding cutting the decks when installing 
new boilers. 

Weight saving in both boiler and contained water is 
an inherent advantage of the water tube boiler. This 
should not, however, be pressed to extremes in boilers 
designed for general service. It is false economy to limit 
the area and thickness of the heating surface in the in- 
terests of weight saving. or to have so small a volume of 
contained water that unceasing vigilance is necessary. 
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Mesaba Range Explorations. 





DuLuTH, MINN., June 30, 1907.—Although the Mesaba 
Range has been pretty thoroughly prospected and it has 
been generally believed that all the important ore de- 
posits have been discovered, more drills are now working 
than at any time in the past. One of the most difficult 
matters in connection with exploration operations on this 
range—and on others as well—is securing drills and drill 
runners, especially the latter. Men capable of operating 
drills with skill and economy are exceedingly difficult to 
secure. 

Much of the newer work is in Itasca County, west of 
the Mississippi River, and explorers are working clear 
over into Cass County, though as yet little of value has 
been found there. Once the general strike of the range 
through these counties is ascertained definitely, it is pos- 
sible that large tonnages of medium and low grade ores 
will be opened there. The trouble with explorations in 
these counties has been that the Mesaba, as it passes west 
of the Mississippi River, drops beneath a covering of 
drift, thicker as one proceeds west, and there are no indi- 
cations on the surface to show where the formation ex- 
tends. Exploration, therefore, must be a blind search for 
the strike of the range, which, once accurately determined, 
‘an be followed as one feels along in the dark. This is 
necessarily slow and costly work and a great deal of 
money is being spent in its prosecution. Were it not for 
the probability of use of lower grades of ore than have 
heretofore been considered merchantable, none of this 
work would be undertaken, for it is generally considered 
that anything found west of the river will be of the 
same general nature as the imperfectly concentrated ores 
of that part of the Mesaba now under development close 
to the river on the east. 

Important Developments, 


Probably the most important exploratory development 
of the year, so far at least, is a find of ore in section 
14-57-21, on a State lease, by G. H. Crosby and others. 
Their blue prints show a very considerable tonnage, esti- 
mated by some of them as high as 10,000,000 tons, much 
of which is fairly good grade non-Bessemer. One inter- 
esting fact concerning this exploration is that a drill was 
driven through 171 ft. of hard taconite and is now 75 
ft. in good ore beneath it and still going in ore. This 
is one of the deeper taconite holes of the range. It is 
understood that this find of ore is tied up with one of the 
large steel making concerns. The same explorers are 
drilling on section 11, just north of 14, and hope to find 
ore there. 

Perhaps the next most important find of recent 
months is in sections 5 and 6, 58-15, on both sides of 
Embarras Lake, where Longyear & Bennett have options 
on several tracts and are developing extensively. On the 
south side of the lake, in the northwest of the southwest 
quarter of section 5, one hole has been put down more 
than 540 ft., and there are about 300 ft. of ore, beginning 
at 180 ft. down. This ore is of fair grade, averaging 
about 55 per cent. iron. Other holes do not show so deep 
a deposit, but look well. On the north side of the lake. 
in the northeast quarter of section 6, a considerable 
body of the same ore in being shown, though, as the 
work is of recent commencement, the development is less 
forward. In all several million tons have been proved 
there. 

In section 11-58-19, Jennings Brothers of Pittsburgh 
and John Helmer of Duluth have found about 1,850,006 
tons of quite good ore and are preparing to mine it, ex- 
pectiug to begin operations in about a month. In section 
14, same town, and just south of the Helmer find, the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company has a small new deposit of 
about 1,000,000 tons. Pickands, Mather & Co. have been 
working in sections 2, 9, 10 and 11, in 56-23, and are still 
exploring portions of the tracts. They have some very 
good and a lot of very poor ore there. In section 16-57-22 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company is drilling deep, and 
has found some encouraging signs of ore bodies, but 
nothing merchantable as yet. On the east end of the 
range the St. Clair work, in lands of the old Mesaba Iron 
Company, under way for nearly a year, has not shown 
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the anticipated results, and it is doubtful if more ore has 
been found there than has been known to exist for many 
years. In general, deeper work is carried on now than in 
the past, and the ground is searched much more carefully, 
with more holes to the 40 and more care in examining the 
rock taken up. 

On the Cuyuua Range. 


Exploration on the Cuyuna range, west of Duluth, is 
said to be making a better showing than before, and 
several deals have been closed recently for tracts there. 
The most important of these was a lease by Rogers, 
Brown & Co. for a tract in section 29-47-28, near Rab- 
bit Lake, for which they agree to pay at least one year’s 
royalty of 25 cents a ton on 25,000 tons, and on which 
they will sink a shaft at once. This tract was explored 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Company last year and aban- 
doned, as the company found nothing of value, but the 
Orelands Company, owner of the land, did exploratory 
work later, and states that it has found a width of ore 
of about 250 ft. running from 55 to 60 per cent. iron and 
of good depth. The shaft which Rogers, Brown & Co. 
will soon sink will determine precisely whose explorations 
were most accurate and well judged. The Oliver holes 
were inclined and cut ore near the slate hanging walls, 
but the Orelands Company ¢laims that vertical holes 
would have shown large bodies, which the inclined holes 
did not find. Other parties are taking lands on the 
range, and exploration there will doubtless proceed with 
as much activity as before. 

While this letter has been devoted entirely to oper- 
ations in Minnesota, it must not be inferred that other 
ranges along Lake Superior are not looking well and 
doing their part toward this record breaking year. All 
of them, especially the Menominee, are making great 
progress, though it is not probable that any of them will 
hold up to their former proportions of the year’s ship- 
ments. Escanaba shipments are ahead of last year, but 
Marquette is scarcely up. The Michipicoten Range, on 
the Canada side, operated by the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, is falling behind badly, and while its total ship- 
ments cut no figure in the general total. the decrease of 
not far from 50 per cent. so far this season is significant 
of what is to be expected from that mine. Probably this 
diminution in Canadian shipments will be met by the 
Atikokan District, when that begins to send ore to the 
general market. 

The new Great Northern ore shipping pier, under con- 
struction since last fall, is completed and in operation. 
It is one of the two largest ore piers in the world. 

D Z. We 
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A Steam Turbine Auxiliary.—The steam turbine is 
generally regarded a competitor of the reciprocating en 
gine, but a low pressure turbine may be made a very 
valuable adjunct to its older rival. A large electric sta- 
tion in Edinburgh operates with non-condensing engines. 
Requirements have made it necessary to increase the ¢a- 
pacities 4800 kw. To install noncondensing equipment 
would have cost $330,000. To change the entire plant, 
old and new, to condensing, would have cost an addi 
tional $220,000. $y putting in low pressure turbines to 
use the exhaust steam, however, thus eliminating the 
nuisance of the steam in the atmosphere, the additional! 
power was obtained without calling for any more boil 
ers, and at a total cost of $330,000. It also has this great 
advantage, that no more coal is needed to run the pres 
ent enlarged plant than was required for the plant pre 
vious to the enlargement. This means that the plant as 
a whole is now operated upon a much lower basis of cost 
per unit of power developed than was formerly the case; 
also that the additional power is obtained in return for 
the interest on $330,000, plus the depreciation on the new 
portions of the equipment, the fuel bill being unchanged. 

<cnnniesidighiaidpiplisannninanes 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad’s lines east of Pitts- 
burgh there are required 952 more locomotives than pas- 
senger cars to handle the traffic offered, according to the 
annual report of the general manager just issued. There 
are in service upon these lines 4099 locomotives and 3147 
passenger ears. 
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First Quinquennial Census of the Iron and Steel 
Industry. 


WasHinoton, D. C., July 2, 1907.—The Census 
Bureau has completed the final report upon the iron and 
steel industry, which will form one of the leading chap- 
ters of the Census of Manufactures of 1905. It has been 
compiled by Story B. Ladd, under the direct supervision 
of William M. Steuart, chief of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures. The period covered is the calendar year 1904, or 
the business year of the establishment reporting which 
most nearly conforms to this and ends before January 
1, 1905. In drawing comparisons between the figures of 
the different censuses it should be borne in mind that the 
canvass made in 1905 was the first quinquennial census 
since the establishment of the Government, and that the 
interval following the enumeration of 1900 was but one- 
half of that for prior census periods. 

A Year of Depression. 

In examining the figures contained in this report it 
should be specially noted that the iron and steel industry 
in 1904 was seriously affected by the general business 
depression which began in the first half of 1903 and con- 
tiriued until August and September, 1904. The iron and 
steel production during the year 1904 was in many lines 
less than in 1903 and 1902, the increased production re- 
sulting from the revival in the fall of the year not being 
suflicient to offset the losses during the earlier months. 
On the other hand, each of the prior censuses from 1870 
to 1900, inclusive. which is presented in this report in 
comparison with 1905, was for a year of industrial] ac- 
tivity and prosperity, a year of advancement and growth. 
The census of 1870 was taken for a year of increasing 
production, the crest of which, measured by pig iron 
production, was reached in 1875; the crest of the wave 
of increase of 1880 was reached in 1883; 1890 was at the 
summit of a period of business activity and growth; and 
the period of increasing production witnessed in 1900 did 
not receive a check until 1903. Likewise, the iron and 
steel production for the calendar year 1905 was abnor- 
mally and phenomenally large and the industry uniform- 
ly prosperous. The census report therefore presents 
under cover of 1905, which was an active and prosperous 
year, the statistics for a year of partial depression and 
curtailment, in comparison with prior census years of 
growth and prosperity. 

Scope of the Statistics, 

The statistics relate only to establishments which op- 
erate blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, and 
forges and bloomeries. dstablishments manufacturing 
iron blooms, billets, and hammered bar iron direct from 
iron ore or from pig iron, scrap iron or steel, are classi- 
fied as forges and bloomcries only when the products are 
made for sale and not for consumption in a rolling mill 
department of the producing plant. In the early years 
of the iron and steel industry the forges and bloomeries 
were an important feature, but they have been steadily 
declining, and at the census of 1905 the few remaining 
bloomeries are included in the statistics for steel works 
and rolling mills except when shown separately for com- 
parative purposes with former years. 

The blast furnace products include all kinds of pig 
iron, spiegeleisen, ferromanganese and _ ferrosilicon, 
whether cast or used in a molten condition in Bessemer 
converters, open hearth furnaces, cupolas, &c., and cast- 
ings made directly from the furnace. The products of 
steel works and rolling mills embrace steel ingots and 
direct steel castings and all hot rolled or forged iron or 
steel. Many mills carry the manufacture of the primary 
rolling mill products through to more highly finished 
forms, such as nails, spikes, bolts, nuts and wire, and in 
some cases products of this kind constitute the bulk of 
the output of the establishment. In such cases the sta- 
tistics presented are those of the primary rolling mill 
products, the enhanced value due to the further manu- 
facture into more highly finished forms being handled 
as a separate factor. The gross ton (2240 lb.) is used 
throughout the report except for coke, which is in short 
or net tons (2000 Ib.). 


At the census of 1880 the capital and labor employed 
in mining iron ore and coal, in coke making, quarrying 
limestone, charcoal burning, &c., were included in the 
capital invested and labor employed in the production 
of pig iron where the mines, ovens, quarries or kilns 
were owned or operated by the blast furnace establish- 
ments. The cost of materials reported was nevertheless 
apparently the cost at the furnace, and hence the figures 
of cost for 1880 involve a duplication to this extent. The 
statistics for 1890, 1900 and 1905 for the blast furnace 
industry relate only to the manufacture of pig iron, and 
do not, as a rule, include details for any of these related 
industries. 

The following table shows the general statistics for 
the iron and steel industry as a whole for the census 
years 1890, 1900 and 1905, only active establishments 
being included: 


1905. 1900. 1890. 
Number of estab- 

lishments ....... 606 669 719 
PR eee hte eek $948,689,840 $590,530,484 $414,044,844 
Salaried officials, 

clerks, &¢c.. num- 

OE psa nckceh hurt cas 16,566 9,217 4,325 
aaa ree $20.758,412 $11,741,788 $6,462,236 
Wage-earners, aver 

age number ..... 242,740 222,607 171,181 
Fotal wages ....... $141,439,906 $120,836,338 $89 273.956 

Men 16 years and 

er ou 239,383 219,635 168,943 
Eon wis 6 <is's $140,545,610 $120,157,007 $88,840,642 
Women 16 years 

and over ...... 1,455 1,071 os 
NS ne Ri hing gas $441,967 - $266,888 $17,106 
Children under 16 

I Be sae ee a 1,902 1,901 2.180 

ME ats So! a hte d $452,329 $412,443 $416,208 
Miscellaneous ex- 

5k Kees $47,164,970 $32,274,100 $18,214,948 
Cost of materials 

ee .. $620,171,881 $522,431,701 $327.272,845 
Value of products.. $905,854,152 $804,034,918 $478,687.519 
Tons of product 

CBeeO 2B). accnwec 34,844,933 29.507 S00 16,264,478 


Output Compared with Population, 


In 1870 the United States had a population of 38,- 
598,371, and the iron and steel industry a product of 
3,263,585 tous, or an avetage of 0.0846 of a ton of product 
per unit of population. In 1880 the iron and steel ton- 
nage per unit of population had increased to 0.1298 of a 
ton; in 1890 it was 0.2584 of a ton; in 1900, 0.3883 of a 
ton, and in 1904, on the basis of the estimate of population 
of continental United States, it was 0.4288 of a ton. Thus 
the iron and steel industry not only keeps pace with the 
growth in population, but shows an increase per unit of 
population during the decade of 1870 to 1880 of 52.8 per 
cent.; for the decade ending in 1890, of 99.8 per cent. ; for 
the decade ending in 1900, of 50.8 per cent., and for the 
five years, 1900 to 1905, of 10.7 per cent. 

The number of establishments has steadily decreased 
at each succeeding census, falling from 808, in 1870, to 
606 in 1905, while the capital invested has increased 
nearly sevenfold, and the value of products more than 
threefold. This shows strikingly the concentration that 
has marked the development of the industry during this 
period of 35 years. To a small extent, the decrease in 
number of establishments in 1905, as compared with 1900, 
is due to the fact that in a few cases one report was 
made for two or more plants under the same ownership 
and within the same municipality, whereas in 1900 sep- 
arate reports were made for the different plants. 

Disproportionate Increase in Capital. 

It will be noted that the increase in capital is appar- 
ently out of proportion to the growth of the industry in 
other particulars. The reported capital invested in 1905 
exceeds that of 1900 by $358,159,356, or 60.7 per cent.; 
whereas the increase in wage earners, wages paid, cost 
of materials and value and quantity of products all fall 
within a range of from 9 to 19 per cent. This difference 
is in part explained by the depression in the iron and 
steel industry prevailing during the early part of the 
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census year, which restricted production, labor and op- 
erating expense. The capital invested in 1870 shows an 
average per ton of product of $37.31; in 1880 it was 
$32.36; in 1890, $25.46, and in 1900, $20.01. At the pres- 
ent census the invested capital as reported shows an 
average of $27.23 per ton of product. Manifestly, if the 
law of progress deduced from these returns holds true— 
namely, a steady advance in the earning power of capital 
from decade to decade through the use of improved appli- 
ances and methods—the capital invested per ton of prod- 
uct should, with full production, be less than that of for- 
mer years, whereas it exceeds that of 1900 and 1890. The 
large increase in capital is due in part to the fact that, in 
the case of some of the corporations, the capital reported 
as invested in land, buildings, machinery, &c., and live 
capital, is stock capital as carried on their books, this 
being the only thing possible to report under the circum- 
stances. But in the case of a corporation formed by the 
aggregation of a number of plants, which have been 
turned over to the new company for stock considerations, 
such book accounts necessarily represent more than ac- 
tual cash investments. 

Attention is called to the fact that the number of 
children employed is substantially the same as in 1900 
(except by one), and has not increased with the growth 
of this industry. In 1890 the average number of chil- 
dren under 16 years employed was 1.3 per cent. of all 
wige earners; in 1900 they constituted nine-tenths of 1 
per cent., and in 1905 they formed eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent. The 1880 and 1870 figures include children em- 
ployed in coal mining, &¢., in conjunction with blast fur- 
nace operations, and hence are not comparable. 


Pennsylvania Produces More Than Half, 


Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois were the leading 
States in 1905, as well as in 1900 and 1890. Pennsyl- 
vania produced 52 per cent. of the value of all iron and 
steel products in 1905, as against 54 per cent. in 1900, and 
55.3 per cent. in 1890; Ohio, 16.9 per cent. in 1905, 17.3 
per cent. in 1900, and 13.6 per cent. in 1890, and Illinois, 
9.6 per cent. in 1905, 7.5 per cent. in 1900, and 8.1 per 
cent. in 1890. The next State in rank, New York, pro- 
duced 3.8 per cent. of the products. 

Of the capital invested in the iron and steel indus- 
try, Pennsylvania reported 49.8 per cent. in 1905 and 54.5 
per cent. in 1900; Ohio, 13.8 per cent. in 1905 and 14.6 
per cent. in 1900, and Illinois, 6.2 per cent. in 1905 and 
7.3 per cent. in 1900. 

Pennsylvania employed 51.4 per cent. of all wage earn- 
ers in the industry in 1905 and 49.8 per cent. in 1900; 
Ohio, 13.7 per cent. in 1905 and 15.1 per cent. in 1900, and 
Illinois, 7.6 per cent. in 1905 and 7.5 per cent. in 1900; In 
the matter of wages, Pennsylvania contributed 51.7 per 
cent. of all wages in 1905 and 51.2 per cent. in 1900; Ohio, 
15.6 per cent. in 1905 and 16.3 per cent. in 1900; Illinois, 
8.1 per cent. in 1905 and 8 per cent. in 1900. In cost of 
materials used Pennsylvania’s share of the total was 52.3 
per cent. in 1905, and 54.2 per cent. in 1900; that of Ohio, 
17.8 per cent. in 1905 and 17.5 per cent. in 1900, and that 
of Lllinois, 9.8 per cent. in 1905 and 8 per cent. in 1900, 

As a combination of the statistics of these three lead- 
ing States was made in prior reports, a like presentation 
will be given. ‘The combined capital invested at the cen- 
sus of 1905 was $662,405,541, or 69.8 per cent. of the total 
capital, compared with $451,819,450, or 76.5 per cent. of 
the total in 1900; with $298,627.213, or 72.1 per cent. in 
1890; and with $131,559,449, or 62.7 per cent. in 1880. 
The average number of wage earners employed in 1905 
was 176,319, or 72.6 per cent. of the total number, com- 
pared with 161,183, or 72.4 per cent. in 1900; with 124,- 
704, or 72.8 per cent., in 1890; and with 83,276, or 59.1 
per cent., in 1880. The wages paid in 1905 aggregated 
$106,667.940, or 75.4 per cent. of the total amount, com- 
pared with $91,279,590, or 75.5 per cent. in 1900; with 
$68,033,689, or 76.2 per cent., in 1890; and with $35,869,- 
638, or 64.7 per cent., in 1880. The cost of materials in 
1905 aggregated $492,538,582, or 79.4 per cent. of the 
total, compared with $416 201,353, or 79.7 per cent., in 
1900; with $254,811,212, or 77.9 per cent. in 1890; and 
with $131,242,090, or 68.6 per cent. in 1880. The value of 
the products aggregated $711,440,729, or 78.5 per cent. of 


~ 


the total in 1905, compared with $633,683,600, or 78.8 per 
cent. in 1900; with $368,789,503, or 77 per cent., in 1890; 
and with $201,039,917, or 67.8 per cent., in 1880. 

The State of New York ranked fourth in the value 
of all iron and steel products in 1905, whereas in 1900 
.t was eighth; Alabama was fifth, instead of sixth as iu 
1900; New Jersey was sixth, whereas in 1900 it was 
fourth; West Virginia, seventh (same in 1900) ; Indiana, 
eighth (fifth in 1900); Maryland, ninth (eleventh in 
1900) ; Massachusetts, tenth (ninth in 1900) ; Wisconsin, 
eleventh (tenth in 1900); Colorado, twelfth; Michigan, 
thirteenth (fourteenth in 1900); Kentucky, fourteenth 
(thirteenth in 1900); and Connecticut, fifteenth. None 
of the other States exceeded $5,000,000 in value of iron 
and steel products. 

An increase in value of products is shown for all 
States given in detail except for Delaware, Indiana, New 
Jersey and Virginia. Delaware shows a decrease in prod- 
ucts of 49.4 per cent., with a decrease in materials used. 
wage earners and wages paid, accompanied by a very con- 
siderable increase in capital; Indiana shows a decrease in 
products of 12.5 per cent., and a decrease in cost of mate- 
rials, wage earners and wages paid, likewise accompanied 
by an increase in capital; New Jersey shows a decrease 
of 2.9 per cent. in value of products, with a decrease in 
cost of materials, and an increase in wage earners, wages 
paid and capital, and Virginia shows a decrease of 41.7 
per cent. in value of products, with a decrease in cost of 
materials, wage earners, wages paid and capital. 

Distribution of Capital. 

The distribution of the invested capital between blast 
furnace establishments, steel works and iron mills and 
forges and bloomeries for the census years, 1900 and 1905. 
is shown in the following table: 

Blast Furnaces. 
Establishments. Capital. 
SOOR sh ei ceca Gea aad wae eee a wern 191 $239,559,194 


Sea as sw er ceeds ep et ee ie 224 148,226,113 
Steel Works and Rolling Milis. 


Establishments. Capital. 


OS ik Aw octane aw hae es a ear 409 $708,908, 534 
Ts o's 04 adic W413 Sic eee as aes 438 441,795,983 
Forges and Bloomeries. 

Establishments. Capital 
it Gi warn WR le ane wate dw @ ee ree ere 6 $221,112 
Detnttecag te ae eee eek h sn ateeeas 7 508,388 


The capital invested in steel works and rolling mills 
has increased, as a rule, faster than the capital invested 
in blast furnaces, the increase of capital in blast fur- 
naces showing a slight relative increase from 1900 to 
1905 over that for steel works and rolling mills, while 
the capital invested in forges and bloomeries has rapidly 
decreased. Thus from 1880 to 1890 the total capital in- 
vested in steel works and rolling mills increased 1359 
per cent.; in blast furnaces, 35.7 per cent., and in forges 
and bloomeries it decreased 75.5 per cent. From 1890 to 
190 capital of steel works and rolling mills increased 
58.3 per cent.; that of blast furnaces, 12.3 per cent., and 
that of forges and bloomeries decreased 42.4 per cent. 
From 1900 to 1905 capital of steel works and rolling mills 
increased 62.3 per cent.; that of blast furnaces, 65.7 per 
cent., and that of forges and bloomeries decreased 58.6 
per cent. 

The average investment in blast furnaces and in stee] 
works and rolling mills per establishment has increased 
heavily since 1890, as shown by the follawing tabular 
statement: 


tslast Steel works and Forges and 

Census. furnaces. rolling mills bloomeries. 
1905 $990,173 $1,499,223 $36,663 
1900 580,046 44.249 
1890 374,184 33,593 





In the 15-year period the average amount of capital 
per establishment for blast furnaces and steel works and 
rolling mills has more than doubled. 


Distribution of Labor, 


At the census of 1905 the labor employed by blast fur- 
naces constituted 14.5 per cent. of the total; that em- 
ployed by steel works and rolling mills, 85.5 per cent., 
and that employed by forges and bloomeries was, in com- 
parison, a negligible quantity. In 1900 blast furnace es- 
tablishments employed 17.7 per cent. of all labor; steel 
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works and rolling mills, 82.2 per cent., and forges and 
bloomeries, one-tenth of 1 per cent. In 1890 blast fur- 
naces employed 19.5 per cent. of the total; steel works 
and rolling mills, 80.2 per cent., and forges and bloomer- 
ies. three-tenths of 1 per cent. In 1880 blast furnace 
labor was 29.6 per cent. of the total; that of steel works 
and rolling mills, 68.3 per cent., and that of forges and 
bloomeries, 2.1 per cent. It will be seen that the average 
number of wage earners employed in the steel works and 
rolling mill branch of the industry has constituted in 
each successive year a larger proportion of the total, in- 
creasing from 68.3 per cent. in 1880 to 85.5 per cent. of all 
labor in 1905; that the wage earners employed in the 
blast furnace branch have fluctuated in number, but con- 
stitute a smaller portion of the total, decreasing from 
29.6 per cent. in 1880 to 14.5 per cent. in 1905, and that 
the labor employed in forges and bloomeries has rapidly 
decreased. 

The women and children employed as wage earners 
are practically all in steel works and rolling mills. The 
women employed are distributed, in the order of num- 
bers, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, 
Kentucky and California. The main increase in num- 
ber, 1900 to 1905, has been in the States of New Jersey, 
Iilinois, Ohio, Connecticut and New York. The total num- 
ber of children employed remained substantially the 
same, the decreases in certain States counterbalancing 
the increase in others. The principal increases in num- 
ber of children employed, 1900 to 1905, have been: In 
Alabama, from 24 to 181; in Pennsylvania, from 1082 to 
1236; in Maryland, from 23 to 75; in Ohio, from 48 to 72; 
in Kentucky, from 15 to 35, and in Delaware, from 9 to 
27. New Jersey and New York reported 65 and 18, re- 
spectively, in 1900, and none employed in 1905. Illinois 
shows a decrease from 193 to 13; Indiana, from 80 to 3; 
West Virginia, from 140 to 84, and Missouri, from 15 to 4. 

Fuel Consumed iu the Industry. 

The following table shows the quantity and cost of 
fuel used in the blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills and forges and bloomeries in 1900 and 1905 by 
kinds : 





Tons. 
Anthracite coal and culm.............. {1905 560,637 
11900 886,564 
Bituminous coal and slack............. {1905 801,640 
11900 832,235 
OE A ee ee ye re ee ee {1905 19,739,676 
11900 16,461,533 

Bushels. 
Prey re Lee Cee ere eT {1905 37,796,739 
71900 31,421,585 
og ee 2 eee ere ae ere a (ore \copephke~ 
ST ees Bia wih 
OS eee eee eee eT ee ee ee eee [> = =——i wh eas 
cone. ~: “Giweweu’s 


In addition to the cost of fuel used in steel works 
and rolling mills, as shown in the above table, the cost 
of fuel used for power in 1905 amounted to $12,433,414, 
but no figures are given for 1900, nor was this class of 
fuel separately reported for blast furnaces or forges and 
bloomeries. 

Cost of Materials. 

The following table shows the quantity and cost of 
iron ore, mill cinder and fluxing material consumed in 
the manufacture of iron and steel in the several census 
years, 1880 to 1905: 
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The consumption of iron ore increased 18.9 per cent. 
in 1905 over 1900, as compared with an increase of 65.3 
per cent. shown in 1900 and an increase of 126 per cent. 
in 1890. The relatively small amount used in steel works 
and rolling mills, it will be observed, showed a large de- 
crease in 1900, largely due to decrease in the number of 
active puddling furnaces. The decrease in the amount of 
iron ore consumed by steel works and rolling mills has 
been more than regained through the general growth of 
the industry, the amount consumed in 1905 slightly ex- 
ceeding that used in 1890. No consumption of iron ore is 
reported by the forges and bloomeries manufacturing 
blooms and bars for sale. The iron ore consumed shows 
an average cost of $3.38 per ton in 1905, as compared 
with $2.61 in 1900, $4.30 in 1890 and $5.30 in 1880. 


The mill cinder, scrap, &c., is that which is purchased 
by the reporting establishments, and does not include 
such material when made and consumed by the same 
establishment. The amount shows a steady increase, and 
an average cost in 1905 of $2.05 per ton, as compared 
with $2.36 in 1900, 42.69 in 1890 and $2.88 in 1880. 

The quantity of fluxing material used shows an in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent. from 1900 to 1905, 45.9 per cent. 
from 1890 to 1900, and 77.5 per cent. from 1880 to 1890. 
The average cost per ton was 83 cents in 1905, 69 cents 
in 1900, 84 cents in 1890, and 90 cents in 1880. 

A table on the next page shows the quantity of pig iron, 
scrap iron and steel and all forms of iron and steel pur- 
chased and consumed by steel works and rolling mills 
and forges and bloomeries in 1900 and 1905. The scrap 
iron and steel embraces only purchased material and does 
not include scrap produced by iren and steel plants and 
consumed by the producing establishment . 

Every kind of iron and steel material purchased shows 
an increase for the period 1900 to 1905; pig iron, an in- 
crease of 17.1 per cent.; scrap iron and steel, 24.2 per 
cent.; hammered scrap blooms and imported Swedish 
billets and bars, 150.5 per cent.; muck or scrap bar, 27.7 
per cent.; ingots, blooms, billets, &¢c., not including 
Swedish billets, &c., 25.8 per cent.; and wire rods 
(purchased), 18.4 per cent. Iron and steel material as a 


Blast rfurnaces.——, Steel works and rolling mills. Forges and bloomeries. 


Cost. Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
$1,812,779 231,125 ot } - ie 
2,297,419 944,018 1,220,694 


1,340,997 7,054,099 14,365,633 994 $2,301 

1,101,312 10.944,046 14,679,804 1,553 2,771 

57,127,027 638,747 2,009,295 29 97 

38,976,770 926,516 2,014,390 67 240 
Bushels. Bushels. 

2,538,452 2,968,784 283,916 164,749 15,222 

1,846,201 2,250,022 170,345 1,538,280 85,241 


sarrels. 

633.813 908,154 
1,202,615 1,158,748 
EE pistes» ; 4,382,667 
3,098,409 


whole increased 22.7 per cent. in quantity and 14.1 per 
cent. in value. 
Production by Brauches, 
The following table shows the total production of all 
kinds of iron and steel, by branches of the industry, for 
the census years 1900 and 1905: 


1905. 1900. 
ee NE i inG cies be eee ne 16,628,294 14,452,234 
Steel works and rolling mills........ 18,211,013 15,040,120 
Forges and bloomeries......... qi 5,626 15,497 
ne a ee el 34,844,933 29,507,800 


The b'ast furnace products include spiegeleisen, ferro- 


——Totals.——___, 


Census. Tons. Cost. 
(1905 40,784,786 $114,070,455 
| ee ee i eee 1900 34,649,100 76,089,080 
1890 21,725,699 74,254,942 
{1880 10,029,379 39,974,700 
(1905 30,592,180 103,346,823 
See ee ee ee 1900 = =25,722,090 67,257,063 
1890 15,558,412 66,971,256 
| 1880 6,883,667 36,516,697 
(1905 1,865,385 3,830,961 
Mill cinder, scrap, &c....... 1900 1,600,313 3,772,385 
1890 1,145,599 3,086,808 
{| 1880 316,114 910,667 
(1905 8,327,221 6,892,671 
Fluxing material........... 1900 7,326,706 5,059,632 
{1890 5,021,688 ,196,878 
{1880 2,829,598 2,547 336 





Steel works Forges 
-—Blast furnaces. . and rolling mills. and bloomeries. 
Tons. Cost Tons, Cost. Tons. Cost. 
40,234.791 $111,673,663 549,995 $2,396,792 ...... ...... 
34,302,799 74,740,271 340,028 1,326,395 6,282 $22,414 
21,189,708 70,789,216 519,199 3,355,139 16,792 110,587 
9,624,894 36,663,281 333,405 2,779,879 71,080 531,540 
30,042,185 100,950,031 549,995 OS ee = 
25,375,780 65,908,254 340,028 1,326,395 6,282 22,414 
15,022,421 63,505,530 519,199 3,355,139 16,792 110,587 
6,479,182 33,205,278 333,405 2,779,879 71,080 531,540 
1,865,385 ee Aino Meters SG waa ee a © cals sie 
1,600,313 SS: © Se Ghee rs ie hg. iets = Gs kk Gis 
1,145,599 Ch ie ce I a a hg 
316,114 ee hiss. “weethese bbEa€e'. Baw ens 
8,327,221 ADK i eat) sip. Pee pee ay 
7,326,706 EE TS aint i Miia Wee ark od, AN cn ee ie ae 
5,021,688 ne er ce a ee ORES eae eT e aig © 
2,829,598 Stee. whew 
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Pig iron, spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, and all other pig iron. 
Old iron or steel rails, and other scrap iron or steel........... 
Purchased hammered iron ore blooms, pig or scrap blooms, 
and imported Swedish billets and bars.................. 
Ce, MO OE OU GE, ois oo. 50s etme sce s Kee amee be 
Purchased iron or steel ingots, blooms, billets, tin plate bars, 
sheet bars, or slabs (except imported Swedish billets and 
DR has See aw Sea eUs ACAI hee See eRe > sin wea ee es 
ee a aa ik a aig’ dae al ai ide mies a 64 pew ara Lee’ 
See CePI SO OF WENEE MMII 56 oie. 5 fie a ceiodce aise eee bi snis eines 
Sian yee GEN I OES CAs Oe a a ew ais Veks a 660s we leeds 
1 Not reported separately. 


manganese, ferrosilicon, and castings made direct from 
the blast furnace. Likewise, there js included in the 
products of steel works and rolling mills the quantity of 
steel ingots produced for sale. It should be remembered 
that duplications are necessarily involved, inasmuch as 
the blast furnace products enter as material into the 
output of the steel works and rolling mills and of the 
forges and bloomeries, and many steel works and rolling 
mills produce for sale partially finished products, such 
as muck and scrap bar, billets, slabs, sheet bars, tin plate 
bars, &c.. which figure as material purchased in the re- 
ports of other establishments when they are rolled into 
finished forms. In many instances there is even a second 
and a third duplication. However, as similar methods 
of tabulation were employed in previous censuses, the 
totals are directly comparable. 
Equipment and Capacity of Establishments, 

The table given below shows the number of blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills and forges and 
bloomeries, both active and idle, in the United States 
in 1905, as compared with 1900, 1890 and 1880, and the 
equipment and capacity of the same: 


1905. 1900. 1890. 1880. 
Blast furnaces: 


Number of establishments 265 273 877 483 
Number of completed 
CN ca ea kaan kes 435 399 559 681 
Total daily capacity, tons 
ee ee 87,498 58,569 37,889 17,186 
Steel works and rolling mills: 
Number of establishments 1518 476 429 391 


Total daily capacity, fin- 
ished rolled and forged 
products, tons, double 


eke ee ete asieay 1115,210 90,122 41,576 19,730 
Bessemer stee! establish 

ments, included above. . 49 42 51 11 
Bessemer steel con- 

verters, number... . 103 91 97 24 


Total daily capacity, 
tons of ingots, dou- 


a cr ks cae 45,427 38,420 19,285 3,988 
Open-hearth steel establish- 
ments, included above.. 126 96 58 25 
Open-hearth furnaces, 
ae ee 515 331 129 37 


Total daily capacity, 
tons of ingots, dou- 


ee SS Se a ea ee es 35,457 19,030 3,608 738 
Acid furnaces, 
mumber ...... 159 Dn: ciwree> eee 4s 


Total daily ca- 
pacity, tons of 
ingots, double 


eee 7,750 eee .s kkewe Gracies. 
Basic furnaces, 
DUGINEE occ éas 356 Bee xh hake at acetarace 


Total daily ca- 
pacity, tons of 
ingots, double 
a ser 2 

Crucible steel establish- 
ments, included above.. 49 40 47 37 
Number of pots which 
can be used at a 


Meee. RBON 66 cds ca aces 


ee ree Eee 2,939 2,619 2,606 2,691 
Forges and bloomeries: 
Number of establishments 7 14 32 118 


Total daily capacity, tons 
of blooms, billets, and 
bars, double turn...... 92 143 263 464 


1Includes 31 establishments other than steel works and 
rolling mills. 


A concentration of the pig iron industry has con- 
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1905 1900. 


Tons. Cost. Tons, Cost. 
22,762,901 $366,454,993 18,551,442 $321,146,512 


10,411,281 


12,191,228 172,101,436 151,064,348 


5,124,277 67,601,248 4,126,980 66,852,621 
81,969 1,781,126 32,720 1,150,575 
205,951 5,066,732 161,329 4,535,939 
4,632.257 103,420,970 3,682,407 92,123,412 
161,914 4,774,383 136,725 5,419,617 
259,643 7,331,935 (*) () 
105,662 4,377,163 @) (*) 


tinued, as shown by the decrease in number of establish- 
ments for each successive census, but the completed fur- 
naces in 1905 show an increase of 36 in number, though 
at each prior census there was a marked decrease, due 
chiefly to the dismantling of stacks which were badly 
located and not equipped for competition with the large 
modern furnaces. The daily capacity of the furnaces, 
however, has rapidly increased, the increase being 49.4 
per cent. from 1900 to 1905, as compared with a decade 
increase of 54.6 per cent. for 1900, and 120.5 per cent. 
for 1890; and in average capacity per furnace there is 
shown a steady increase from 25 tons per day in 1880 
to 68 tons in 1890, 147 tons in 1900, and 201 tons in 1905. 
The pig iron product for 1905 was 52.1 per cent. of the 
yearly capacity (365 days) of all completed furnaces, as 
compared with 67.6 per cent. in 1900, 64 per cent. in 1890, 
and 53.8 per cent. in 1880. 

The steel works and rolling mills show an increase 
in number, and in fact the number of plants is in excess 
of the number of establishments reported; for, as before 
explained, in some cases the operations of two or more 
mills, when under one ownership and within the same 
municipality or district, are covered by one report. The 
capacity in finished rolled and forged products of all steel 
works and rolling mills increased 110.7 per cent. for the 
decade ending 1890, 116.8 per cent. for 1900, and 27.6 per 
cent for the five year period 1900 to 1905. The average 
daily capacity per establishment in finished rolled and 
forged products, double turn, increased from 50 tons in 
1880 to 97 tons in 1890, 189 tons in 1900, and 222 tons 
in 1905. 


The tonnage of rolled, forged and other classified 
products amounted in 1905 to 52.8 per cent. of the yearly 
capacity of all steel works and rolling mills, computed 
on the basis of 300 working days, double turn, as com- 
pared with 55.6 per cent. in 1900, 59.2 per cent. in 1890 
and 51.5 per cent. in 1880. 

The output of Bessemer steel, ingots and castings 
for 1905, in like manner, was 57 per cent. of the capacity 
of all converters for the year (300 days), double turn, as 
compared with 65.3 per cent. in 1900, 62.5 per cent. in 
1890 and 73.5 per cent. in 1880. And the open hearth 
steel products, ingots and castings was 54.7 per cent. of 
the yearly capacity (300 days) of all open hearth steel 
furnaces, on double turn, as compared with 53.3 per cent. 
in 1900. The acid open hearth furnace capacity, as com- 
pared with 46.2 per cent. in 1900, and the basic open 
hearth product was 60.9 per cent. of the furnace capac- 
ity. against 56.9 per cent. in 1900. The crucible steel es- 
tablishments show a substantial increase in number and 
in pot capacity. 

Pig Iron Product, 


The following table shows the pig iron product by ton- 
nage, value and average value per ton for 1890, 1900 and 
1905 : 


Number of Average 
Census. completed Tons. Value. value 
furnaces per ton. 
1905 435 16,628,294 $228,977,535 $13.77 
1990 399 14,452,234 206,579,400 14.29 
1890 559 8,845,185 145,612,983 16.46 
1880 681 3,375,912 88,204,010 26.13 


The percentage which each grade of pig iron formed 
of the total in 1900 and 1905 is shown by the following 
statement : 
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Per cent. of 
total pig iron 
production. 
Grade. 


1905 1900 
Bessemer .. a eee ie an ea on eek ; 53.5 ) 
Laabnaphores Poe pe eh Sse b.8 12 5 58.6 
Malleable Bessemer.. 1.9 
Ae Ne i, ae ea natn late wine Se ate 15.4 6.5 
IE io hits x wls.y Sar Sol Gh dw thle W's bw 22.1 24.3 
Rie chk ms he ea ee es Boe ok 6d a ew le ae 3.6 7.3 
White and mottled, and miscellaneous grades 0.6 1.4 
Rs Soke nie Cit ah chew G- oe eo bee esses 5 0.3 0.5 
I, eck tk oS wile hs bu A ee eels 1.0 aA 
Ferromanganese .............. 0.3 0.4 
IE a a Alc tes ie 0.1 0.1 


Bessemer and low phosphorus combined constituted 
54.7 per cent. of the total pig iron production of 1905, as 
compared with 58.6 per cent. of 1900, when low phos- 


phorus was reported under Bessemer. The combined 
product was 9,087,379 tons, an increase of 611.849 tons 


over 1900, or 7.2 per cent. 

Basic pig iron shows the heavy increase of 172.4 per 
cent. Its proportion of the total pig iron product in 
creased from 6.5 per cent. in 1900 to 15.4 per cent. in 1905. 

Foundry. forge. and the white and mottled and mis- 
cellaneous grades form smaller proportions of the total 
production than in 1900; in quantity, foundry pig iron 
increased but 164,500 tons, or 4.7 per cent., while the 
amount of forge pig iron is 455,660 tons less than in 1900, 
or a decrease of 43.1 per cent., and the white and mottled 
and miscellaneous grades show a decrease of 109,239 
tons, or 52.4 per cent. Ferrosilicon shows an increase 
of 46.5 per cent.; spiegeleisen, 3.6 per cent.; ferroman- 
ganese, 11.8 per cent.; and direct castings. 32.9 per cent. 


Iron for steel making—comprising Bessemer, low 
phosphorus, basic, ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen and _ ferro- 
manganese—aggregated 11,921,578 tons. an increase of 
9) Or 


2,257,149 tons, or 23.4 per cent. over the production of 
like grades in 1900; while iron for use in puddling fur- 
naces, namely, forge, and white and mottled iron, aggre- 
gated 701,040 tons, a decrease of 44.6 per cent. In 1900 
pig iron for steel making was a little over seven times 
that made for use in puddling furnaces, and now it is 
17 times in quantity. 


Geographical Distribution, 
Pennsylvania produced one-half of the Bessemer (50.i 


——1905. 


per cent.) : nearly three-fourths of the low phosphorus 
Kind. Tons. 

NN A Sait, 3) Re TaD en is a tiie. crais clsle melt “eueies 

Rails :* 

EN ch eee hs dic ok eee ek Whe ks be ke eal hie 900 
Steel LG whdea ae eC Rie ee Oe awe bee ES 2,193,705 
TIE Dare he en SiS AE eae Spal Sra 2,065,024 
I oi 1 hati al el ee Ne oh wie ee 128,681 


Splice bars, including all patent splices and rail joints. 


174,055 
Iron and steel burs and rods, not including sheet or tin 





Pe eer ee rere Terr 
eRe OE CEERI, Og a alk on eeu aswes eee etewee 1,792,7 
Structural shapes: 

le ee Sa ae mi ee athe 4,475 

ris itr 5 Re BiGiks Sa Wipe ee a bese 6 Mie Oe 331,671 

I cote rete thee aise ne e's .d Rk we ow 618,391 
Iron and steel hoops, bands and cotton ties.......... 337,225 
Se re PN ck cchnn new as Ww beeen as eed ds os 1,557,690 
Rom GEE Gime HONed Car OMICS. 2.2. nc ccccncssvcecwce 631 
Iron and steel hammered car axles................-- 82,954 
Iron 


and steel muck and scrap bar produced for sale.. 
Iren and steel boiler and other plates and sheets, ex- 
cept nail and tack plate, black plates or sheets for 


150,926 


nn DS iin 5ig ak bis 6590-5 ae we 1,856,469 
CEM | ciGccucaesbeechetomeon chs as 67,857 
ee ee Ce Rae bac othe kb oes Sone dcesie sees 18,744 
Black plates or sheets for tinning: 

Dk Shee cha rh shane hse So pe ORR SE PE SKS SRS Oe wees 64,111 

ee, ee eee a a ee ae 353,027 

en I NS i on ee we ie Oe i 86,887 
Iron and steel armor plate and gun forgings.......... 22,839 
Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, billets, tin plate 

bars, and sheet bars produced for sale............ 4,823,585 
en One TO GRID. ss on in oo 08 5 Ses wane 196,404 
Os SNE HEINE son bbb oe Mabie hese ek S462 6 nes 08s § 287,325 


All 


PROP PPIs o.0.s Kaiser cc ciow es con sce pean 


* Rails renewed or rerolled 
+ Not reported separately. 
= None reported 
§ Includes skelp. 

Hoops and skelp only. 


included under 


* Exclusive of 4184 tons of steel castings, valued at $347,264, made by 


of other products. 
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(72.5 per cent.) ; nearly 


per cent. ; 


three-fourths of the basic (71.5 
over one-fifth of the foundry (21.7 per cent.) 


more than, one-half of the forge (52 per cent.) ; over 
three-fifths of the spiegeleisen (62.7 per cent.) ; all of 


the ferromanganese; nearly one-third of the direct cast- 
ings (31.1 per cent.); and relatively small amounts of 
the remaining grades—namely, malleable Bessemer, 3.!) 
per cent.; white and mottled, and miscellaneous grades, 
12.2 per cent.; and ferrosilicon, 7 per cent. 

Ohio. which was second in total products, was second 
in the production of Bessemer pig iron (23.8 per cent.) 
and first in malleable Bessemer (40.2 per cent.) and in 
direct castings (54.2 per cent). In basic pig iron Ohio, 
keeping pace with the large general growth of this grade, 
has increased from 93,700 tons in 1900 to 206,458 in 1905, 
or 120.3 per cent, but is now exceeded in basic iron prod- 
uct by Alabama as well as Pennsylvania, and hence 
ranks third. In direct castings Ohio ranks first, with 
54.2 per cent., and in ferrosilicon second, with 31.4 per 
cent. More than one-half of the ferrosilicon product is 
reported from Kentucky. Illinois, as in 1900, is the third 
in the production of 


3essemer pig (16 per cent.) and 
second in spiegeleisen (26.2 per cent.). Alabama did 


not produce any Bessemer, but is first in foundry iron 
(27.9 per cent.) and second in basic (11.8 per cent) and 
in forge (19.2 per cent.). The increase in basic pig iron 
in Alabama over its 1900 production, 235.2 per cent., is 
relatively the largest for any State that produced bastfc 
pig iron in 1900. Eleven States produced Bessemer and 
low phosphorus pig iron in 1905 and 12 in 1900; Kentucky, 
New Jersey and North Carolina reporting Bessemer pig 
in 1900 but none in 1905, and Michigan and New York 
reporting Bessemer in 1905 but not in 190Q Basic pig 
iron was made in eight States; malleable Bessemer in 
9; foundry pig in 16; forge pig in 10; white and mottled 
and miscellaneous grades in 10; spiegeleisen in 4; ferro- 
manganese and ferrophosphorus each in 1; ferrosilicon 
in 8, and direct castings were made in seven States. 


Products of Steel Works and Rolling Mills, 


In the following table will be found a statement of the 
products of the steel works and rolling mills by kind, 


quantity and value, for the census years 1890, 1900 and 


1905: 





L900. — — —---1890. —_ 
Value. Tons. Value. rons. Value. 

$673,965.026 $596,689,284 «...... $331,860,872 

20,700 S80 31,180 13,715 622,224 

58,236,050 2 250,457 46,501,979 1,8 : 60,272,575 

54,627,488 ' 1 ,85¢ 60,272,575 
3,608,462 7 ; t i 
5,663,052 7 7 


$4,069,122 


52,995,031 


2,493,159 
916,587 


100,597,221 


35,529,529 


68,567,415 


145,200 27,091 1,051,556 122,792 6,941,474 
11,089,170 263,800 8,381,717 85,440 4,529,411 
21,496,551 566,092 19,928,249 68,123 3,992,074 
12,760,010 §1,195,189 §49,159,747 546,203 || 23,628,849 
See: 3  ccess> 4 swaseu  @00ae — . “‘wiuretss 

26,138 2,229 88,841 2,200 127,500 
2 849,691 100,277 4,394,096 52,184 2,935,451 
3,940,998 203,681 5,940,587 252,089 7,411,748 


77,802,001 1,488,066 68,109,223 652,693 39,359,094 


1,826,756 $1,101 2,466,340 7 

635,320 16,563 650.218 + 
2,809,936 1 7 
18,271,625 355,077 18,673,312 7 ; 
4,215,518 38,937 2 294,494 + 
9,560,816 15.302 7,526,479 7 
109,611,104 4,172,286 16,321,887 ; + 
3,985,310 103,707 2,781,145 1 
©€20,600,136 177,156 14:609,893 + 7 

124,574,609 ESR MOLCOR lk kt tw 113,473,057 


‘all other products.” 


establishments engaged primarily in the 


manufacture 
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Products of Forges and Bloomeries, 


The following table shows the quantity and value of 
the products of forges and bloomeries in 1900 and 1905: 


—-1905.——~ — 1900.——-, 

Kind. Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 

I 5a aio ler. a ert ra aces «oe $168,612 ee. $522,482 
Blooms and bar iron direct 

ETOMA. 1908 OPO ec occ cccasces waa) = capiteies 3,142 114,413 


Blooms, billets, &e, from pig 
iron and scrap iron and steel.5,626 157,505 12,355 403,194 
All other products........... res 1,107 hin i 4,825 


Localization of Industry. 


For the United States as a whole the products of the 
steel works and rolling mills constitute approximately 
three-fourths of the total in value, and the blast furnace 
products one-fourth, and there has been in the main an in- 
crease in the proportionate share for steel works and 
rolling mills with each census. 'The same may also be said 
of the Middle and Western States. Inthe Southern States 
the blast furnace products form nearly one-half of the 
total in value and more than two-thirds in tonnage. In 
1890, as compared with 1880, there was a very heavy in- 
crease in the blast furnace industry in the Southern 


States, as compared with steel works and rolling mills,’ 


since which time the products of the steel works and 
rolling mills have been gaining on the blast furnaces. 
In the New England States the blast furnace products 
form but a small part of the combined total. 


New England States, 


In the New England States there is shown a sub- 
stantial increase in capital since 1900, practically all in 
steel works and rolling mills; likewise large increases for 
the decades ending in 1900 and 1890. 

The products of the steel works and rolling mills 
have increased with each census, and the proportionate 
share of the total for the United States has slight!y in- 
creased in tonnage since 1900, although slightly decreas- 
ing in proportionate value. 

The pig iron product is all charcoal pig. 

The 17 establishments in the New England States in 
1905 engaged in the manufacture of steel or of rolled 
iron or steel products do not include three establishments 
otherwise classified and whose products were all con- 
sumed in construction of machinery, &. The capital 
invested in the active establishments includes $325,000 
of rented property in 1905 and $115,000 of rented property 
in 1890. 

Since the census of 1900 the New England States 
have become steel producers. There are nine establish- 
ments in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
having steel making equipments, including two establish- 
ments in Massachusetts otherwise classified, one as 
“ foundry and machine shop products,” and one as “ elec- 
trical machinery,” and one in Connecticut classified as 
“cutlery and edge tools,” but not including one govern- 
mental establishment. The steel equipment of these es- 
tablishments includes three converters of a daily capacity 
of 208 tons, including one Clapp-Griffiths and two Tro- 
penas converters (the Government establishment has one 
Tropenas converter), and 20 open hearth steel furnaces 
of 1095 tons daily capacity, of which 10, of 365 tons daily 
capacity, are acid and 10, of 730 tons daily capacity, are 
basic. Of the open hearth furnaces, three acid furnaces 
of 45 tons daily capacity are in the “ otherwise classified ” 
industries. The tabulated steel output of the New Eng- 
land States in 1905 was 300 tons of Bessemer steel in- 
gots, 168,928 tons of open hearth steel ingots. of which 
33,774 tons were acid and 135,154 tons were basic, 2446 
tons of open hearth steel castings and 4778 tons of cru- 
cible steel. The total product was 176,452 tons of steel 
of a value of $3,963,006. 


Middle States, 


The Middle States show a decrease of 46 in the num- 
ber of establishments, with an increase of $234,842,289. 
or 65.3 per cent. in capital since 1900, the largest in 
amount and per cent. of any of the divisions for this 
period. The increase is relatively a little the larger in 
steel works and rolling mills. 

The total number of active blast furnace establish- 
ments in the Middle States in 1905 was 79, compared 
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with 95 in 1960, 140 in 1890, and 179 in 1880. The capi- 
tal invested includes rented property valued at $2,116,480 
in 1905, $3,165,181 in 1900, and $2,210,000 in 1890. The 
reduction in number of wage earners employed in the 
blast furnace industry is due to improvements in equip- 
ment, chiefly in the use of pig casting machines and in 
improved charging and ore handling devices. Of the pig 
product, 32,704 tons were charcoal pig iron, and 8,568,470 
mineral fuel pig. 

In addition to the 227 establishments in the Middle 
States that produced steel ingots or castings or rolled 
iron and steel in 1905, there were 10 establishments 
otherwise classified. The distribution and equipment of 
the latter are shown in Table 13. The capital invested 
in active establishments includes $7,741,886 of rented 
property in 1905, $10,564,736 in 1900, and $978,000 in 
1890. 


Southern States, 


The Southern States show a decrease of 11 blast fur- 
nace establishments and an increase of 10 steel works 
and rolling mills, making a net decrease of one. The 
increase in the number of wage earners is relatively 
small, owing to the fact that in the Southern States the 
blast furnace branch forms a relatively larger part of 
the iron and steel industry than in the other divisions, 
and the improvements in blast furnace equipment have 
materially reduced the number of wage earners required. 

The capital reported for the furnace establishments 
in the Southern States includes rented property of the 
value of $51,500 in 1905, $460,500 in 1900 and $783,000 in 
1890. 

The steel works and rolling mills in the Southern 
States do not include one establishment classified as 
“shipbuilding, iron and steel,” and having a Tropenas 
converter, the steel product being used in their works. 
There is included in invested capital for steel works and 
rolling mills the value of rented property «as follows: 
$714,000 in 1905 ; $957,312 in 1900, and $500,000 in 1890. 

The steel production of the Southern States in 1905 
amounted to 841,671 tons, of a value of $15,302,150. This 
comprised 607,343 tons of Bessemer steel (606,166 tons 
of ingots and 1177 castings), 233,152 tons of basic open 
hearth steel ingots, 570 tons of basic open hearth steel 
castings, 6 tons of crucible steel ingots, and 600 tons of 
crucible steel castings. The 10 establishments in the 
Southern States which are equipped for steel making 
have 10 Bessemer converters of a daily capacity of 4460 
tons, and 21 open hearth furnaces; 20 are basic and 1 
acid. The figures do not include the equipment of one 
establishment otherwise classified, nor one 2 gross ton 
Tropenas steel converter at the Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Western States, 


The value of the rented property included in the 
amount of capital reported for the Western States was 
$957,753 in 1905, $1,821,091 in 1900 and $3,687,058 in 
1890. The value of the rented property was distributed 
as follows: In blast furnace, $790,303 in 1905, $1,271,200 
in 1900 and $2,068,058 in 1890; and in steel works ané 
rolling mills, $167,450 in 1905, $549,891 in 1900 and 
$1,619,000 in 1890. 

There were also 17 establishments otherwise classified 
in the Western States in 1905, which were provided with 
equipments for the making of steel or rolled iron and 
steel products for their own use. Four of these estab- 
lishments reported the manufacture of 3608 tons of steel 
as partial products. W. L. ©. 


—_——sa- eo 


Alcohol fuel has certain advantages over gasoline in 
the matter of storage. If a can of gasoline be left open 
near a flame, it is likely to explode by the ignition of its 
vapor. This could never occur with alcohol. Then 
again, water is useless to quench burning gasoline, serv- 
ing only to spread the fire by floating the burning liquid. 
Alcohol can never present this danger, for it mixes with 
water in all proportions, and in so doing becomes non- 
inflammable. The use of the fuel in submarine boats, or 
other hazardous places, the superior safety of alcohol 
must lead to its ultimate adoption. 
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The Monterey, Mexico, Steel Plant. 


MoNTEREY, MExico, June 17, 1907.—A new era in the 
architecture and construction of buildings has dawned in 
Mexico. The first steel frame building in this country 
was erected in the city of Mexico only a few years ago. 
It proved such an improvement over the old time business 
buildings that the Federal Government adopted the new 
idea in the erection of the great post office building in 
the capital city, which was recently completed, and in 
the new National Theatre, which is now in course of 
construction there. Other large buildings in which steel 
will be the chief material used are planned for the city 
of Mexico and other cities of this country. 


Large Ore and Coal Properties, 


The establishment of the great iron and steel plant in 
Monterey by the Compania Fundidora de Fierro y Acero, 
at a cost of more than $10,000,000, is largely responsible 
for the transformation that is being wrought in the char- 
acter of buildings of the country. United States steel 
makers compete with the Monterey company to some 
extent in structural steel, but the Federal Government 
has shown a disposition to encourage the new industry 
and to make it possible for the great iron ore and coal 
deposits of Mexico to be thus utilized. In the matter 
of ore holdings, this company owns two groups of iron 
mines. One is situated in the mountain chain of the 
Carrizal, State of Nuevo Leon, and is known as the 
Golondrinas group, and the other is in the Cerro de Mer- 
cado. State of Coahuila, and is known as the Monclova 
group. It is stated that in the Golondrinas mines 10, 
039.760 metric tons of iron ore are blocked out. There 

re four more iron ore deposits, each equally as large, 
which are owned by the concern. It is estimated that 
it has enough iron ore in sight to run it for 50 years. 

The coal fields, which are owned and operated in con- 
nection with the Monterey steel plant, are situated in the 
neighborhood of Barroteran, State of Coahuila. The im- 
mensity of these deposits may be realized to some extent 
when it is known that the company has in sight more 
than 500,000,000 metric tons of coal. This coal is of good 
coking quality, and at the properties there are in opera- 
tion 120 coke ovens. The development of the coal fields 
is only well started. This abundance of cheap fuel, with- 
in easy transportation distance of Monterey, means much 
for the industrial welfare of the city. To afford a means 
for opening up these iron and coal mines, the owners of 
the steel plant have already built and have in operation 
about 40 miles of railroad. Additional lines will be built 
as conditions: demand. 

The officers of the Compania Fundidora de Fierro y 
Acero are naturally reticent as to the details of its af- 
fairs. Notwithstanding the large business which it is 
doing in the way of manufacturing structural steel and 
pig iron, it has had many serious difficulties to encounter 
in order to place it upon a sound business footing. There 
are problems which will require several more years to 
solve before the practical success of the new industry 
has reached the point that is being so earnestly sought. 


Not Now Making Steel Rails. 


It has been demonstrated by experience that the plant 
cannot manufacture and sell steel rails at a profit, and 
this branch of the industry has been temporarily sus- 
pended. The competition in steel rails comes mainly 
from Belgian manufacturers. It is stated that three 
years ago, shortly after the Monterey plant began to man- 
ufacture steel rails, the Belgian product was laid down 
at the port of Tampico at the exceedingly low price of 
$21.75 per ton. Later, the Belgian rails were sold in 
Mexico as low as $24 per ton. The Monterey plant could 
not meet such prices as these. The steel rail manufac- 
turers of Bilbao, Spain, were also strong competitors for 
Mexican business. The steel rails for the new railroad 
which E. H. Harriman and associates are building down 
the West coast of Mexico come from Bilbao. It is stated 
that they cost $25 laid down in Galveston, from which 
point they were shipped in bond to Mexico. It is thte opin- 
ion in business circles of Mexico that the Mexican Gov- 
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ernment will come to the relief of the Monterey company 
by raising the duty on steel rails. This was done in the 
matter of structural steel products when the plant was 
ready for supplying the markets of this country. The 
duty was not raised to a prohibitive figure, but to a point 
that made it possible for the new industry to meet legit- 
imate and healthy competition from foreign sources. 
There is a vast amount of railroad building now in prog- 
ress and in prospect in Mexico, and the demand for steel 
rails will continue active for many years. In view of this 
fact, and those above given, it is thought that the pres- 
ent shutdown of the steel rail department of the Com- 
pania Fundidora de Fierro y Acero does not mean that 
that feature of the industry is to be permanently aban- 
doned. 

The Monterey Company has spared no expense in 
equipping its mines with modern machinery and facili- 
ties for getting out and handling the ores. Of the iron 
deposits that exist in the Golindrinas District, the ones 
being exploited at present are El Cinco de Mayo, Anillo 
de Hierro, La Cueva, La Piedra Iman and Los Dos Her- 
manos. The mineral extracted from Cinco de Mayo is 
first stored in an ore bin at the foot of the outcrop. From 
there it is loaded on 3-ton. wooden dump cars that run 
on a narrow gauge railroad nearly % mile long, connect- 
ing the deposit with the top of an inclined cable runway. 
From there, through a chute, the ore is loaded on the 
cars running on the incline. The top of the incline is 
about 3100 ft and the foot of the incline about 2600 ft. 
above the sea level. At the foot of the incline the ore 
is dumped in another chute. A narrow gauge railroad 
conveys the ore a distance of 2 miles to another chute. 
Lines of railroad leading to the other mines converge at 
this point, and the deposit of each mine is kept separate, 
as they differ slightly in their chemical composition. The 
ore of the Piedra Iman is handled by means of an aerial 
cableway about 6300 ft. long, and an inclined railroad. 


Kindred Industries Being Developed. 


Not only are the vast iron and coal deposits of North- 
ern Mexico of the greatest importance to the steel plant 
directly concerned, but there are many kindred industries 
which are already profiting and will profit to a still 
greater degree in the future from the development work 
of these native resources that is now being carried on. 
It is interesting to note that American capital and enter- 
prise are quick to see these advantages, and that they 
are grasped as potential factors in the great American 
industrial conquest that is now being waged in this 
country. 

No estimate of the value of the coal fields of North- 
ern Mexico has been made. The fact that the Compania 
Fundidora de Fierro y Acero of Monterey recently trans- 
ferred its coai mines and undeveloped coal field holdings 
to a subsidiary company for a consideration of $10,000,- 
000 would indicate that the value of its properties is 
much greater than was generally supposed. 


a 


Steam Turbine Friction.—The ease with which the 
rotating member of a steam turbine revolves in its bear- 
ings, and the length of time it will continue to run 
after steam has been shut off, indicate that the friction- 
al work of this form of engine is very small. While 
the friction per revolution in a turbine is much less 
than in a reciprocating engine of equal power, the num- 
ber of revolutions in a given time is much higher, and 
the friction of the two can be directly compared only 
from the following standpoint: Is the work expended per 
minute in overcoming friction less with a steam turbine 
than with a piston engine of the same power? Experi- 
ment has as yet thrown very little light on this subject. 
The difference between the measurable indicated horse- 
power and shaft horsepower of a piston engine gives the 
engine friction. Unfortunately, while the shaft horse 
power of a turbine may be obtained by a dynamometer, 
no one has yet discovered a method by which the gross 
power may be measured. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Riedler, eminent for his improvements to reciprocat- 
ing machinery, says that the turbine is no longer the 
motor of the future; it is the steam engine of the present. 
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Mexican Railroad and Industrial Notes. 


DURANGO, June 27, 1907.—Construction work on rail- 
road extensions continues active, but this movement will 
probably be checked in some districts with the advent of 
the rainy season. To the great relief of rancheros and 
city residents alike this season has set in and the long 
drought has been broken. Recent activities in the rail- 
road world are recorded in the following notes: 

A new line is projected in the State of Zacatecas, ap- 
plication having been made to the Government by John 
Cooper and an associate, who purpose constructing a 
Tailroad to connect with the Mexican Central at the sta- 
tion of Camacho, and to run to Tecolote, Cedros and 
Bonanza. <A branch is also projected between Cedros 
and Salaverna. The road will be a mining transportation 
proposition and its length about 140 km. 

It is said that the International Land & Mining Com- 
pany intends to construct a railroad, 90 miles in length, 
from a point on the National to certain coal lands near 
the Texas border, which the former has recently pur- 
chased from General Naranjo of Monterey. 

The Southern Pacific Railway Company has let a 
contract for the construction of a portion of its line in 
the State of Jalisco to the Mexican Construction & Engi- 
neering Company of the capital. Work will be com- 
menced at Orendain, 25 miles west of the city of Guada- 
lajara. Rapid progress is being made on the company’s 
extension in Sonora. The location of the Guaymas- 
Guadalajara line as definitely decided upon, is by way 
of Orendain, Tequila and Tequesquite. 

A short branch of the Tehuantepec National, between 
Chinameca and Minatitlan, was opened for traffic in May. 
The main line has been keep busy since the first of the 
year transporting the cargoes of American-Hawaiian 
steamers between the terminals. 

The track of the Pan-American Railway is now com- 
plete to the station of Huixtla, 75 km. from the border 
of Guatemala. 

The Atotonilco branch of the Mexican Central, which 
runs from the town of Ocotlan, on the Guadalajara di- 
vision, to Atotonilco, and is 35 km. in length, has been 
completed and will shortly be opened for traffic. 

The coal road of the National lines, known as the 
Jarita-Colombia line, running from Jarita, Nuevo Leon, 
to Colombia, is about completed, and will, it is expected, 
be ready for operation by July 1. 

A line is projected by the Mexican National Railway 
Company from a point upon the Matamoros branch to 
Nuevo Laredo. 

The preliminary surveys are being made for the line 
of railroad between Salvatierra, in Guanajuato, and 
Purudndiro, in the State of Michoacan, 86 km., for which 
a concession was granted some time ago to Andres Ber- 
mejillo of the City of Mexico. 

A concession has been obtained by Rudolfo Valles of 
Parral for a line from Morita, on the Jimenez-Parral 
branch of the Central, to the town of Allende. 

The concession granted in 1902 to G. Freeman for a 
line of railroad between Alamos and Ybaros has been 
annulled and the deposit of $13,200 forfeited, the conces- 
sionaire having failed to fulfill his contract. 


= Industrial Notes. 


A concern capitalized at $50,000, and called the Com- 
pafiia Constructora de Calderos, S. A., has been organized 
in the city of Guadalajara, whose object is to manufac- 
ture boilers under a patent held by William Farrell. The 
officers of the company are as follows: José Maria Cor- 
vera, president; Enrique Alvarez del Castillo, vice-presi- 
dent; Alfred Morfin Silva, secretary ; Basave & Co., treas- 
urers. Mr. Farrell will be superintendent and Rafael de 
la Mora the general representative of the company in 
Mexico. 

Fogarty & Dickinson, machinery and agricultural im- 
plement dealers, San Luis Potosi, suffered an estimated 
loss of $250,000 by fire, May 24. Their warehouse was 
entirely destroyed. The loss is partially covered by in- 
surance. 

Early last month the Industrial Engineering & Sup- 
ply Company was formed in the city of Mexico, to en- 
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gage in the general machinery and supply business. The 
company has rented a four-story building, Calle de Al- 
eaceria, No. 27, and intends to carry a large stock of 
American manufactured tools and appliances. The pres- 
ident of the company is W. W. Wheatly; general man- 
ager, James A. Peirce; general agent, W. C. 
Benbow. 

The branch office of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, has been moved to Alcaicera 27, and W. C. Ben- 
bow will hereafter act as sales manager for both that 
company and the Industrial Engineering & Supply Com- 
pany. 

The railroad companies report the movement of much 
freight, including more than usually large shipments of 
mining machinery to the northern mining districts. 

A new coal company with $1,000,000 capital stock has 
been organized in the capital with the object of exploit- 
ing coal lands in the State of Coahuila. The concern is 
named Compania Nacional Explotadora de Carbon y 
Coke. Francisco Madero is president; Antonio Hernan- 
dez, M. Arraoz, H. Scherer, Jr., Ernest Schroder and En- 
rique Renner and Antonio Hernandez, secretary. 

The Mexican Herald of June 5 states that at a meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Monterey Iron & Steel 
Company held on May 30, it was agreed to cede the coal 
properties of the company to the Compania Carbonifera 
del Norte with a capital of $11,000,000, of which $10,- 
000,000 will be applied to the acquisition of the coal 
properties, and $1,000,000 will be held for working 
capital. 

Concessions covering water rights have been granted 
as follows: To Marcelino Valentin to use for irrigation 
the waters of the River Tuxpan, State of Colima, to the 
extent of 10,000 liters per second, and to the Sabinas 
Coal Company, in Coahuila, for coal washing, the right 
to use the waters of the River Alamos, and to establish 
the necessary plant for the purpose. J. 3. D 


sales 


—————__»- 


The new North German Lloyd steamship Kronprinz- 
essin Cecilie is a sister ship of the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Zweite, which holds the record for the highest sustained 
speed across the Atlantic, 23.61 knots. The new ship. 
which will shortly be in service, has a total length of 
706% ft., a breadth of 72 ft. and a depth from upper 
edge of keel to promenade deck at the side of 52% ft. 
The displacement is 27,000 tons, and the gross tonnage 
about 19,500. Propulsion is by twin screws actuated by 
four quadruple expansion engines, two on each shaft. 
The cylinder diameters are respectively, 3744, 49, 75 and 
112 in., with a common stroke of 71 in. The total horse- 
power to be developed is about 45,000, which it is ex- 
pected will give the ship a sustained sea speed of 231% 
knots. There are 19 cylindrical boilers, with an aggre 
gate of 107,643 sq. ft. of heating surface. The coal con- 
sumption will amount to about 700 tons per day (about 
1% lb. of coal per horsepower hour), requiring the serv- 
ices of 291 men in the boiler rooms. The bunker capacity 
of 5600 tons will suffice for eight days’ steaming at full 


speed. 


The Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee held its annual 
meeting on the evening of June 26, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: President, S. L. G. 
Knox, general manager of the Bucyrus Shovel Company ; 
vice-president, C. W. Burkett, chief engineer of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company; treasurer, E. P. Worden of 
the Worden-Allen Bridge & Iron Company; secretary, W. 
F. Martin; directors, W. G. Starkweather, F. W. Eells, 
A. E. Manchester, C. A. Cahill. The regular meetings of 
the society will be resumed in September. 


The engineers composing the organization of Dodge 
& Day, Philadelphia, have organized the Engineers’ and 
Constructors’ Club, to discuss subjects relating to engin- 
eering and construction and to give all members the ben- 
efit of the experience gained by each in his particular 
line of work. Membership is confined to those connected 
with the firm. Harold T. Moore is president, George 
Walters secretary and F. C. Andrews, H. F. Sanville. 
John E. Zimmermann, and C. N. Lauer are managers. 
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The Heat Treatment of Wire. 


J. Dixon Brunton, one of the Carnegie scholars of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, chose the above subject for his 
research work, studying particularly wire for ropes.* 
With a view to making the results directly applicable to 
every day practice, the author experimented with cem- 
mercial steels, one of them being of Swedish acid open 
hearth and the other of English acid open hearth manu- 
facture. The analyses were as follows: 


Man Sul Phos 
“arbon. Graphite. Silicon. ganese. phur. phorus. 
Swedish.... 0.75 0.00 0.100 0.640 0.025 0.031 
English.... 0.83 0.00 0.084 0.710 0.025 0.042 


The tests made use of were the ultimate stress, elonga- 
tion per cent. in 8 in., the torsion in 100 diameters and 
the specific gravity. To enable the torsions on the various 
sizes of wire to be compared with each other, they were 
all made in 100 diameters of the test piece and an average 
struck from a number of tests. 

Tests with the Swedish Steel. 

The rod, which was No. 5 wire gauge. was divided into 
two pieces, and one piece was annealed before any cold 
work was done. This was to ascertain the effect of a 
previous annealing, for it has been thought by some that 
annealing the rod imparted a tougher nature to the fin- 
ished wire. The rolled and annealed samples will be re- 
ferred to as Sw. R and Sw. A, respectively. The anneal- 
ing was carried out in closed oven, without the flame 
touching the material, at a final temperature of 765 de- 
grees C. (1410 degrees F.). The rod was then allowed to 
cool slowly. Tests of the rolled and annealed rod gave: 


Ultimate stress. Elongation. Specific 


‘Torsions. Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 
Mls) Mavs sees 20 117,600 15.3 7.753 
a ee 23 105,952 22.2 7.748 


As was to be expected, annealing increased the tor- 
sions and elongation and lowered the ultimate stress and 
specific gravity. The two samples were then: treated 
side by side during the remainder of the research. To 
enable them to be drawn coid they were first subjected to 
the following process: They were immersed in hydro- 
chloric acid, specific gravity 1.08 at the atmospheric 
termperature for 75 min., taken out, thoroughly washed 
and agitated to rid them of any particles of adhering 
scale, dipped into boiling milk of lime to neutralize any 
acid and to form a coating to protect them from rusting. 
They were then put in a stove at 212 degrees F. for 15 
hr. to dry them, and expel any traces of acid. 

After this treatment the steels were again tested and 
gave the following results: 

Ultimate stress. Elongation Specific 
Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 
107,744 14 7.704 
106,176 24 7.748 


Torsions. 
Sw. R 1S 


Ss Rn Sirti ds 34 

The rods were then taken to the drawing mill and 
passed through the dies at a speed of 142 ft. per minute, 
with a reduction equal to 7 per cent. The results of the 
tests after this operation are given hereunder: 


Ultimate stress. Elongation. Specific 

Torsions. Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 
Ee a 13 140,224 7 7.770 
Bis ckks we 20 127,456 6 7.760 


The samples were then annealed by being passed 
through a long furnace, a single wire at a time, and not 
in a bundle as in the first annealing. This was to in- 
sure the thorough soaking and annealing of each piece of 
the sample, for it has been found that on annealing in a 
bundle the inside laps of the coil of wire cool more slowly, 
owing to the outer laps retaining some heat. This natur- 
ally gives a different molecular structure to the inside laps. 
They were pulled through at the rate of 32 in. per min- 
ute, the temperature of the wire, when coming out, being 
S90 degrees C. (16384 degrees F.), so that it was well above 
the recalescence. The wire threw off a thick scale of 
magnetic oxide, the loss in weight amounting to nearly 
6 per cent. On aanlysis of the wire the carbon and pros- 
phorus were found to have been lowered a few hun- 
dredths, the rest of the elements remained practically the 
same, 


* This report appears in full in the Journal of the Institute, 
No. 2, 1906, 
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After this treatment the wires were again tested, giv- 
ing the following results: 


Ultimate stress. Elongation. 
Pounds. Per cent. 
139,104 15 


137,536 


Specific 
gravity. 
7.750 


17 7.749 


Torsions. 
Sw. R.. 2 
WR 65 Ss Se ee 


It will be seen that the annealed and unannealed rod 
had then been brought to practically the same state so 
far as mechanical tests are concerned. The samples 
were again cleaned, tested, and were ready for the re- 
ducing process. They were reduced cold by means of 
tapered dies through 17 different passes, and at different 
rates of speed. The tests, after passing through each 
side, are given in Tables A and B: 








Table A.—NSwedish Rolled. 
Ultimate Elon- 

Number Reduction. stress. gation. Specific 

of pass. Percent. Torsions Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 
1 &.5 53 153,216 7.0 7.768 
2 4.7 3s 161,504 6.2 7.779 
3 5. 23 168,000 4.5 7.795 
4 .3 28 173,600 4.5 7.812 
5 6.2 41 179,200 6.2 7.819 
6 7.2 37 185,920 5.0 7.841 
7 7.1 44 191,520 4.0 7.853 
Ss 408 10.5 200,480 1.5 7.872 
9 7.5 14.5 202,720 4.0 7.888 
10 10.0 10 ~15.040 3.5 7.893 
11 10.0 $2.5 271,760 6.5 7.916 
2 10.0 $2.5 232.960 6.0 7.933 
13 we 41.0 257.600 0 7.950 
i4 13.9 32.0 271,040 ..0 7.972 
1D 16.0 37.5 314,640 2.5 7.991 
16 POO 21.0 369,600 2.8 7.998 
17 10.0 14.0 340,480 3.1 7.997 

Table B.—wSuiedish Annealed. 

1 54 33 9.0 7.766 
2 5.2 10 6.2 7.775 
: 5.5 38 169,344 5.7 7.796 
4 5.3 22 170,912 4.5 7.813 
nD 6.2 1y 179,200 4.5 7.816 
6 7.1 38.5 185,920 5.0 7.838 
7 & 41 192,640 4.5 7.850 
s | 39 201,600 3.5 7.867 
9 7.5 +33 201,600 4.0 7.880 
10 9.9 41 ~O2 SOO 3.7 7.889 
11 10.1 2 219,520 4.5 7.911 
12 10.0 $3 232,960 6.2 7.928 
13 1.0 39 55. 6.5 7.940 
14 13.9 36 271,040 5.5 7.962 
15 16.0 41 304,640 es 7.985 
16 20.0 S 351,680 2.5 7.994 
17 10.0 ~Y 369,600 3.0 7.996 


It will be noticed that the ultimate stress steadily in- 
creases with each pass, while the elongation drops to a 
certain point, jwups up about 3 per cent., then gradually 
drops again. The torsion advances up to a certain point, 
then sees to remain steady for one or two passes and 
then drops. The specific gravity of the material increases 
steadily the whole time. 

Tests with English Steel. 

The second series of tests was made in exactly the 
same way. The samples will be called Eng. R and Eng. 
A. The rod before drawing gave the following tests: 
Ultimate stress. Elongation. 

Pounds. Per cent. 


Specific 


Torsions. gravity. 


it. Tas Seas ee 150.304 19 7.761 
a ree 129,920 18 7.755 


Here again it will be noticed that annealing lowered 
the ultimate stress and specific gravity and increased the 
elongation and torsianal strength. After cleaning the 
tests were: 


Ultimate stress. Elongation. Specific 
Torsions. Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 

ee ere | 136,640 12.0 7.761 
am. Bi«sos40s 33 125,440 15.5 7.755 


After passing through the dies and being reduced 5 
per cent, at 142 ft. per minute the wire gave the follow- 
ing results: 5 
Ultimate stress. Elongation. Specific 

Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 

163,520 7.5 7.776 
143,360 5.5 7.768 


Torsions. 
Gis k wh 18 
Pe. iis cca ee 
After annealing as before, ore wire at a time, the 
following results were obtained: 


Ultimate stress. Elongation Specific 

lorsions. Pounds. Per cent. gravity. 
aa re 24 162,400 11.5 7.756 
Eng. A... ‘ee 162,400 13.0 7.755 
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The carbon and phosphorus were again found to have 
been slightly lowered. The samples were then passed 
through 17 dies, as in the other case, and tables C and D 
give details of the results obtained, after each successive 
pass. 

Table C.— English Rolled. 














Ultimate Elon 
Number Reduction. stress, gation. Specific 
of pass. Percent. Torsions. Pounds. Per cent gravity. 
1 5.5 16.5 181,440 7.0 7.771 
2 4.7 11 185,920 5.5 7.784 
3 5.5 1 185.920 6.0 7.792 
4 5.3 14 2O3.840 6.5 T.807 
5 6.2 45 207,200 4.5 7.822 
6 42 23 208,320 4.5 7.845 
7 : 34 219,520 4 7.859 
8 vot 37 221,760 4.0 7.871 
9 7.5 37 226,240 4.5 7.891 
10 10.0 37.5 244,160 3.7 7.907 
11 10.0 37 246,400 3.7 7.919 
12 10.0 a6 262.080 3.0 7.938 
13 12.0 35.5 282,240 3.0 7.957 
14 12.9 17 313,600 3.0 7.975 
15 16.0 24 ST1S40 25 7.994 
16 20.0 9 378.560 3.0 7.988 
17 10.0 None. 351.680 7.7 7.971 
Table D. HWnglish Annealed 

1 6.4 16.5 179.200 6.5 7.770 
2 5.2 13.5 185,920 6.5 7.780 
3 5.5 13 190,400 7.5 7.795 
4 5.3 10 200,480 A 7.810 
5 6.2 47 198,240 5.5 7.825 
6 Tak 42 204,960 6.0 7.841 
7 a.1 6 217,280 4.5 7.856 
8 Bat 35 224,000 4.5 7.869 
9 7.5 37 22 5.5 T.S85 
10 9.9 36 239,680 1.5 7.898 
11 10.1 39 246,400 5.0 7.913 
12 10.0 37 266,560 5.0 7.93 
13 12.0 38 282,240 5.0 7.4 
14 13.9 30 313,600 1.0 7! 

15 16.0 21 365,120 0 74 
16 20.0 11 376,320 2.7 a 

17 10.0 None. 369,600 3.0 '. 





The results are shown graphically in the author's 


paper by numerous curves. 
Special Tests. 

From the sixth reduction onward the samples, after 
each pass, were tested in a specially constructed machine, 
composed of two pulleys with a groove cut in them, the 
bottom of the groove equaling exactly 100 diameters of 
the sample that was being tested. A pair of pulleys was 
therefore necessary for each sample. One pulley was 
keyed to a shaft, running in bearings, supported by two 
pillars. The other pulley ran loose on a shaft which 
could move vertically up and down the pillars, and was 
extended so that variable weights could be hung to it. 
The sample under test was bent around the pulleys and 
joined about the center, between the pulleys, by means of 
a clamp. The top shaft was then made to oscilate, and 
on the bottom shaft was hung a weight equal to half 
the ultimate stress of the wire. A counting machine was 
attached to one of the pillars and an attachment was put 
on the wire, so that every turn registered itself. As soon 
as the wire broke the load fell to the bottom of the ver- 
tical slot, the sample fell off the machine and the counter 
stopped. Table E gives the results of these experiments, 
which are comparative, and represent an action on the 
wire similar to what happens when the wire rope is ac- 
tually working in practice: 

Tuble E.—Results of Breaking Tests. 
Rate 
Size of Number of per 
Sample passes by -— -Feet traveled by sample. —, minute. 


Inches. sample, Sw. R. Sw. A. Kkng.R. Eng. A. Feet. 
0.140 6 4,490 8,460 8,861 8,514 168 
0.150 7 8,560 7,527 8,140 8,290 157 
0.121 8 3,937 6,783 7.088 5,801 147 
0.111 9 8,000 7,933 8.521 7,879 131 
0.101 10 6,096 8,623 8,025 7,702 115 
0.090 11 8,184 8,230 6,239 7.726 105 
0.081 12 3,337 3,116 2,465 3,024 S84 
0.070 13 5.854 4,630 5,229 4,666 73 
0.061 14 2,237 4,247 2,229 2,249 63 
0.050 15 2,096 2,111 1,602 1,607 §2 
0.040 16 2,000 2.100 1,563 1,560 40 
0.036 17 1,897 1,900 1,420 1,460 36 


Comparison of Results, 


From a study of the results, especially when plotted 
graphically, the author finds that the most useful work 
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which a wire does is between 7.885 and 7.910) specific 
gravity; that is, it does not crystallize so quickly between 
these points as it does at others. Referring to the tables 
of the tests, it will be seen that the ultimate stress at 
these points varies between 201,600 and 221,760 Ib. per 
sqiuive inch in the samples from the Swedish steel and 
between 226,240 and 246,400 lb. per square inch in the 
samples from the English steel. 

The deduction to be drawn is that a steel having, say, 
0.75 per cent. carbon, is best drawn to stand 210,000 1b. 
per square inch, and a steel containing, say, 0.85 per cent, 
carbon, to stand 234,000 Ib. per square inch, and at these 
points the most useful amount of work can be got out of 
it before it breaks up. It will also be seen that at this 
point, as shown by the torsional tests, it is very homo- 
geneous. It might be stated here that the torsion on 
wire only indicates that the wire is of a homogeneous 
toughness, as wire ropes are never subjected to this kind 
of stress. 

Photomicrographs were taken of the sample after 
each treatment, and are given in the author’s paper. The 
rod showed an unequal composition. The long annealing 
shows the crystals were evenly arranged and the whole 
steel of a more uniform nature. After the fifth pass the 
crystals begin to assume a longitudinal direction. At the 
tenth pass this is very marked, and at this pass the steel 
is at its best and performs the most useful work. After 
the fifteenth pass, where the steel is beginning to get 
brittle—namely, overdrawn—it was found that the fibre 
of the steel was very much elongated, and at this point 
there must be a very great strain internally; so much 
so, that it does not take much to make it show indications 
of fracture. 

The results show that it is possible to increase the 
specific gravity of steel to 7.998 from 7.768 by cold work, 
and when it reaches this point and is again subjected to 
a crushing action by pulling through a die, as in wire 
drawing, it actually gets lighter, showing that it is im- 
possible by this means to make it more dense. They also 
show that annealing the rod before the final annealing 
does not in any way produce better material, as it has 
been thought to do, and is therefore not necessary. 

G. B. W. 
sical 


Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe. 


The question of cast iron pipe specifications came up 
again at the twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
American Water Works Association, held at Toronto, 
Ont., June 18-22. The Committee on Water Works Stand- 
ards presented a set of specifications for cast iron pipe. 
It was stated that three specifications are already in the 
field, those of the New England Water Works Associa- 
tion, the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. The 
differences between the four above mentioned specifica- 
tions are said not to be material. It was argued that one 
specification is wanted rather than four, and it was be- 
lieved the differences are capable of adjustment. A rep- 
resentative of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company stated that the failure to agree with the 
New England Water Works Association Committee was 
due to the fact that some time previous the company had 
standardized its 14 foundries and did not wish to make 
further changes of patterns. He expressed the opinion 
that after another year all could doubtless come together. 
The association approved the specifications of its com- 
mittee and requested the committee to confer with those 
responsible for the other three specifications, with a view 
to coming together on a single standard. 

————_»+-e—___ 

The McConnell Engineering & Machinery Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., with a capital of $100,000, has taken 
over the old plant of the Puget Sound Dry Dock & Ma- 
chine Company. It is the purpose of the company to en- 
large and improve the plant, to which other departments 
will be added as required. ‘The president of the com- 
pany, Niven McConnell, was formerly president of the 
Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, N. J. The secretary is 
Oharles A. Foster. 
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The Trust Movement in British 
Industry.* 


Lines of Development—Reason Why Trusts 
Are Formed—Measuring the Value of a 
Firm—Reducing the Burden of Over-Capi- 
talization—Brains Needed to Run a Trust— 
Perils of a Fixed Price—Protected Prices in 
the Retail Trade—Crude Methods of Trust 
Suppression Are Wrong. 


While the term “trust” has been expanded in popu- 
lar usage to include practically every industrial com- 
bination, whatever its type, it is disappointing to find 
that as serious and painstaking a student of economics 
as Professor Macrosty accepts it for his title. In this 
country every penny-a-liner barks the term at every as- 
sociation of manufacturers and merchants, knowing that 
the yellow journal he serves is seeking to cast odium 
on successful men to capture the sympathy and influence 
the minds of the mob. It is all the more unfortunate 
because Professor Macrosty does not in his book display 
the slightest touch of such a taint in his dispassionate 
treatment of the subject. 

Every student of economics and every journalist 
knows how exceedingly difficult it is to secure accurate 
and complete data concerning combinations in trade, be 
they simple “gentlemen’s agreements” or be they 
“ trusts’ in the narrowest and truest sense. Sometimes, 
though not often, full records are available, after a com- 
bination has dissolved, and occasionally court proceed- 
ings reveal the aims, the methods and the results. It is 
therefore usually only very scant material, comparatively 
speaking, which an investigation can deal with. Profes- 
sor Macrosty has been very industrious in hunting up 
such facts as are available to him in the financial and 
trade press, and he has a really surprising array of 
data on the organization and the history of English con- 
solidations, syndicates and associations in all branches 
of trade, covering as he does the whole range. Two of 
his chapters are devoted to the iron and steel indus- 
tries, one to the coal and oil trades, the textile, the chem- 
ical and grain milling trades, and one to the tobacco 
and liquor trades. His review of combination move- 
ments in the retail trades is highly interesting, and 
touches also the question much discussed now in this 
country of protected prices. A chapter entitled “ Survey 
and Conclusions” closes the volume. We quote from it 
the most significant and striking passages, since they 
embody the teachings of experience with the combina- 
tion movement in the industrial world in Great Britain, 
which, in a modified form, apply to all countries, includ- 
ing our own. It is true, however, that in some respects 
we have gone considerably farther, and perhaps some- 
what more recklessly. 

The Lines of Development, 

“The preceding chapters have disclosed three main 
lines of development within the combination movement— 
integration or vertical combination, as in the iron and 
steel industry; amalgamation or horizontal combination, 
as in the textile industries, and terminable associations, 
as in the retail trades. These lines are not to be re- 
garded as independent, but as closely interwoven. The 
predominance of integration in the iron and steel trades 
is due to special features of the industry not elsewhere 
repeated. The costs of production of each higher stage 
are reduced by the utilization of some energy which 
otherwise runs to waste in the lower stage, such as the 
use of molten iron in steel making and the rolling of 
the hot ingot in the mills; in both cases there is loss if cold 
pig iron has to be melted for steel and cold ingots have 
to be reheated for rolling. ; 

“Over the great bulk of our industries horizontal 
amalgamation is the representative form of permanent 
combination, and our survey has shown that there is 
hardly any description of trade to which it is unsuited. 
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It is equally easy to exaggerate and to undervalue the 
magnitude of this development. Great as is the extent 
to which industry has passed into the hands of large 
combinations, greater still is the domain still subject to 
the individual trader. But the encroachment on the 
realm of free competition speedily progresses, though 
not at the feverish speed of six or seven years ago. We 
have to reckon with the probability, to use no stronger 
term, though one might without exaggeration say that cer- 
tainty, that we are in the early stages of the evolution of 
the form which industry will take in the future. Whether 
that be so or not, there are certain features of the move- 
ment to which some special attention must be directed. 


The Reason Why Trusts Are Formed, 


“The special reason for the formation of an amalga- 
mation is always the existence of destructive competi- 
tion, the result of a surplus of productive capacity. The 
industry as a whole is overcapitalized, and in the rush 
to secure enough trade to provide a dividend on each 
lump of capital prices go tumbling. One way out of 
such a state of things is to combine only the strong com- 
petitors, and trust to their superior efficiency and to the 
economies of concentrated manufacture to reduce the 
competition of outsiders to a negligible quantity. . . . 
Yet the competition even of a decaying firm is not easy 
to crush out. It may be that the outside business is 
old-established, and that the value of the plant and 
buildings has already been written off, thus reducing the 
standing charges. Or regard may be had only to the 
income remaining over cost, no interest being charged 
against capital. . . . Again we have seen that in the 
iron industry when a firm is driven into insolvency the 
receiver competes for business at any rate to attract 
trade and so make a better appearance when he comes 
to sell, thus dragging the successful competitors still 
further into the mire. 

“Under such circumstances an amalgamation must 
include the weak as well as the strong; a certain amount 
of the overcapitalization of the industry must be taken 
over by the new country, and the only problem is to keep 
it within moderate bounds. Much, therefore, will de- 
pend upon the way in which the properties to be ac- 
quired are valued. When this duty is left entirely in 
the hands of an accountant promoter, as in the Wool- 
combers’ Association, or to an accountant acting with a 
committee of the vendors, as in the English Sewing Cot- 
ton Company, especially when the accountant or pro- 
moter is paid by a commission on the purchase money, 
there is certain to be overcapitalization, because the in- 
terest of the vendors will be solely or mainly consid- 
ered. The safest plan is that adopted by the wallpaper 
manufacturers, where one accountant was appointed to 
represent the vendors, one to represent the purchasing 
company and one to act as umpire in case of the other 
two disagreeing. It is not sufficient to value the assets 
accurately ; regard must also be had to the possibility 
of machinery being reduced to the scrap heap by new 
processes or inventions or by the more favorable loca- 
tion of competing plants. Manufacturers have 
been seriously hampered by the cost of introducing new 
methods of manufacture. The task of reconciling the 
temporary interest of the vendor in getting a good price 
for what he sells and the permanent interest of the 
amalgamation in securing the properties at their real 
value to the industry is the hardest which can fall on 
the organizers, since it is next to impossible to say in 
which particular works the unnecessary capacity resides, 

Measuring the Value of a Firm. 

“The value of a firm may in part be measured by its 
ability to earn actual profits, and this is not to be meas- 
ured merely by the cost value of the plant and buildings, 
but by the reputation of the firm, its connections, its 
trademarks and patents, all the elements which go to 
make up good will. This is an undoubted asset, but one 
of a particularly elusive character. It is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. The value of a concern making 
proprietary articles consists very largely of reputation, 
of good will, but it may be destroyed in a few weeks by 
a substitute which captures the fickle popular favor. 
On the other hand, the estimation of some old-estab- 
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lished goods is so firmly rooted that it appears unshaka- 
ble. So long as a firm is doing well it can carry a 
heavy amount of good will, but if things go unfavorably 
the potentiality of making future profits rapidly runs 
down to zero. 

“A large amalgamation is at its formation particu: 
larly liable to overcapitalization, for each individual 
vendor, knowing how necessary it is that he should pe 
brought in if competition is to be really eliminated, can 
call‘on the purchasing company to stand and deliver. It 
is only in rare instances, mostly in the iron industries, 
that the parties agree to neglect good will for the sake 
of starting the new undertaking with the least possible 
burden. After all, the result in personal income is the 
same whether a high dividend is paid on a low capital- 
ization or a low dividend on a high capitalization, but 
the difficulty of financing the company in bad times is 
immensely greater when the nominal capital is greatly 
in excess of the real assets. When the parties to the 
combination intend to continue in close personal connec- 
tion with the business they will have regard to their 
permanent interests and amalgamate on the basis of their 
real assets, but if they are voluntarily retiring, and still 
more if they are being squeezed out, their object will be 
to take their profit immediately in a high price and as 
much as possible in cash. The interaction of these two 
classes of motive will largely determine the amount paid 
for good will and the ultimate overcapitalization. The 
common opinion of business men appears to regard three 
years’ purchase of net profits as a normally fair value 
of good will in most businesses. . . . 

Reducing the Burden of Over-Capitalization, 

“The necessary burden of overcapitalization may be 
reduced by good management and conservative finance. 
Indeed, we may, so long as it is not too great, regard 
it with equanimity as the price paid for the opportunity 
of organizing the industry and extirpating waste. By 
concentrating office staff, banking insurance, supervising 
and scientific establishments, the costs of management 
may be reduced; by closing small, badly equipped or 
unnecessary works and transferring their business to 
others, and also by concentrating certain classes of work 
in particular mills specialized for the purpose, the ma- 
chinery can be kept running full with much economy in 
manufacture; by combining the selling businesses of the 
different firms savings can be made in travelers, agents 
and advertisements, or with the same expenditure and 
staff the work of individuals can be specialized and the 
market more thoroughly exploited; by the creation of a 
proper statistical department the weak points in the or- 
ganization can be promptly detected and a keen spirit 
of emulation maintained among the several branches. 
On the other hand, these changes must be carried out 
judiciously and not too quickly, to ayoid dislocation of 
trade. Where these improvements are attained the econ- 
omies realized will enable the overeapitalization to be 
written off, whether it takes the form of good will or 
closed works. The early years of an amalgamation 
should, therefore, be characterized by conservative 
finnnee, by generous allocations to depreciation, especial- 
ly of good will, closed works and patents, and by the 
building up of a substantial reserve, and they ought to 
be judged more by their conduct in these respects than 
by their dividends. j 

“ With such limited powers over prices an amalgama- 
tion is thrown back on its own inherent capacities as an 
administrative method. Unless it can show that it is 
the cheapest and best mode of production it will fail, 
and it is our good fortune that this problem is being 
worked out in Britain free from complications of tariffs 
or secret railroad agreements. Success, in a word, de- 
pends upon management. It is a far more difficult thing 
to run an amalgamation of 20 businesses than to run 
these businesses separately; more complex questions of 
business organization arise and the functions of the su- 
preme governors of the undertaking are of a higher 
order. The manager of one out of many competing busi- 
nesses has to take part in a scramble for trade, the 
manager of an amalgamation has to provide for the 
supply of a whole market. A huckster may run the for- 
mer, but a statesman is required for the latter. 
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Brains Needed to Run a Trust. 


“All these points have already been brought out in 
superabundance in the preceding chapters and need not 
be further labored here. It is enough to refer to the 
organization of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers or the Bradford dyers or fine cotton spinners, 
and above all to the classic report of the Investigatory 
Committee of the Calico Printers’ Association. Where 
brains enough cannot be found amalgamation will be a 
failure. In the future men must be trained for the new 
duties under the new organization, and between com- 
mercial universities on the one hand and on the other 
provision of means of advancement for the capable, such 
as the calico printers provide, there is no reason why we 
should not get the men. Rule of thumb is dead in the 
workshop, the day is with the engineer and the chemist, 
with their methods of precision; in the count-house and 
boardroom there is no longer a place for the huckster or 
gambler, the future is with the commercial statesman, 
whether in a large individual business or a combination. 

“The short term power of terminable associations 
over prices appear to be greater than that of the perma- 
nent amalgamations. For one thing the definite and im- 
mediate object of their formation is to bring about am 
advance, and since the length of their duration is doubt- 
ful it is expedient to exploit the early loyalty of the 
members, and to utilize the brief space before fresh com- 
petition can be called into being. An amalgamation is 
an open and confessed attempt to achieve domination ; 
an association does not thrust itself upon the public gaze 
but works in secret, consequently, it is not surprising 
that the best grounded complaints of extortionate prices 
are directed against the coal “rings,” the boiler plate 
associations and similar bodies. Some particulars of 
these have already been given. Yet once more the warn- 
ing must in justice be repeated that it is not fair to 
compare post-associations with prices on the bankruptcy 
level. Persons who have enjoyed the advantages of com- 
petition among their suppliers naturally resent a com- 
bination which deprives them of this source of profit, 
even though the continuance of competition threatened 
the existence of the industry. 


Perils of a Fixed Price. 

“The power which price associations, pools and sell- 
ing syndicates exert over prices is exactly of the same 
nature as that exercised by amalgamations—the swift 
seizure of an opportunity for a rise, resistance to a fall 
and the transference of the increased cost of raw ma- 
terials to the consumer. There is no long term control, 
and, unless the short term is judiciously applied, it leads, 
as the iron associations show, to resentment on the part 
of buyers, to fresh competition and to failure. When 
trade must be conducted at a fixed price large buyers 
lose the advantage which their large capital gives them 
over their competitors, and a tendency arises to meet 
combination with corporation or integration. For ex- 
ample, the Scotch shipbuilders established a co-operative 
factory to compete with the Rivet, Bolt & Nut Company, 
but it failed; Messrs. Kynoch started a soap works to 
free themselves from the glycerine “ ring,’ and the Lon 
don grocers proposed a co-operative soap company to 
fight the “soap trust.” With a fixed price the large 
seller must also surrender his ability to quote lower 
than the small man, and must seek the extra profit due 
to his size, not from the extra trade, but by producing 
more cheaply. This inducement to improve his proc 
esses is, however, limited by the uncertainty as to the 
continuance of the price. The one case in which associa- 
tion directly leads to economy is when territory is divid- 
ed and the competitors are thereby saved the heavy ex- 
penses for railroad transport consequent on invasion of 
distant markets. . . 


Protected Prices in the Retail Trade. 

“The retail trades with their protected prices offer a 
peculiarly difficult problem. The shopkeeper asserts his 
right to a living profit and threatens to boycott the manu- 
facturer who refused his co-operation, while the manu- 
facturer, being dependent on the shopkeeper for distribu- 
tion of his goods, must submit. It is true that the shop- 
keeper is being hard pressed on all sides by department 
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stores, by company shops and by co-operative societies, 
but the greater part of retail trade is still in the hands 
of the small man. The manufacturer, therefore, al- 
though he is really only concerned with getting his own 
price and not with what the retailer gets, cannot yet 
rely on the stores and companies to make good the trade 
which he might lose through the displeasure of the shop- 
keeper. It is probable that large scale distribution is 
winning every day, though for the want of complete sta- 
tistics it is impossible to say how far the shopkeeper 
may be losing ground or holding his own. Anyhow, it is 
too risky for the manufacturer to gamble on probabili- 
ties, and, besides, many of the stores and companies 
compete with the manufacturer by making or having 
made for them proprietary articles in substitution for 
his commodities. 

“The retailer proclaims his right to live by a trade 
which he himself Ghooses at a profit which he himself 
determines. This is somewhat like the extreme labor 
(miscalled socialist) assertion of the right to work at 
a trade chosen by the claimant for wages fixed by his 
trade union and paid by the State. In a communist 
state the equitable distribution of income is simple, being 
share and share alike; in a socialist state, where the 
rule is ‘from each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his needs,’ the problem is more difficult, but 
still capable of solution. But what is the rule of equity 
in an individualist state, where the common welfare is 
assumed to arise from the clashing self-interest of in- 
dividuals? We may try to get at it through the work- 
man’s claim for a living wage—enough to maintain and 
educate himself and his family according to the stand- 
ard of his class, to provide insurance against the uncer- 
tainty of the future, and to afford the possibility of rising 
in the social scale. This holds good so long as he is a 
necessary workman, the test being that he is actually 
employed. But the case becomes more difficult when he 
is in course of supersession by a new process, and when 
he is thrown out of work he loses his right of choice of 
a trade and must appeal to the- State with quite other 
arguments. 


Retailer Unable to Appeal to a Community. 


“The difficulty with the retailer is that he is unable 
to prove that he is necessary to a community, which may 
be equally well served by a co-operative store or a mul- 
tiple shop company. The sole interest of a community 
which consists mainly of employed and not of enm- 
ploying classes is in good service, not in the maintenance 
of any special class to perform that service. The possi- 
bility of the enhanced profits of the employer might flow 
over them in increased wages and salaries is too re- 
mote, and is quite as probable under some other system 
of organization. The problem at present is not a moral 
one, but one of comparative strengths of competition. 
The retailer is within his rights in his efforts at self- 
preservation, but with society organized on its present 
basis no appeal to the pity of the community can be enter- 
tained. The same claim would have availed for the pass- 
ing of a law for the destruction of power looms in the 
interest of the hand weavers. 


“The special feature of the retailer’s claim to a liv- 
ing profit is that it takes the form of a claim to a 
specific rate of profit on his turn over, irrespective of its 
rapidity, and thus he is led to reject the ordinary de- 
vice of attracting trade by reducing prices in order to 
gain a larger income at a lower rate. For example, a 
shopkeeper who sells at a profit of 25 per cent. and turns 
over his capital four times a year doubles his capital 
annually, but if he sells at a profit of 20 per cent. and 
turns over his capital six times a year he will make in 
12 months a profit of £120 instead of £100. Even if al- 
lowance be made for increased shop expenses a surplus 
of profit will remain, for business charges will not in- 
crease proportionately. If quality be maintained the in- 
terest of the community is in cheapness, and his action, 
therefore, appears to be antisociakh Of course, profit will 
not indefinitely increase with the reduction of price, but 
the retailer takes it upon himself to declare arbitrarily 
when a reduction is no longer possible, although,some 
larger business, such as ‘the stores,” has shown that 
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with large scale distribution it is possible. The maximum 
profit also may be produced by several combinations of 
profit per unit and total quantity sold, and, while any 
one of these will satisfy the retailer, the community re- 
gards as the best service that which produces the widest 
distribution of goods. At the same time there is no rea- 
son why the shopkeeper alone should bear the risk of 
experiment. The only equitable determination of price 
is made when the burden of mistake falls on those who 
ultimately profit—that is, the consumers—and that can 
only be done through a co-operative society, which: im- 
plies the preliminary elimination of the retailer. . . . 

Crude Methods of Trust Suppression Are Wrong, 

“Nothing could be more fatal than in a panic to try 
to turn back a great industrial movement. So far as 
can be seen the great amalgamations are the best instru- 
ments of production yet devised, and to break them up 
into their original components would be foolish if it were 
not in most cases impossible. Crude methods of suppres- 
sion are always wrong, nor does it seem sensible to search 
among legal principles relevant to a different stage of in- 
dustry for weapons to hamper and obstruct. Lord Jus- 
tice Bowen said in the Mogul case: ‘Nor is it the prov- 
ince of the judges to mold and stretch the law of con- 
spiracy iin order to keep pace with the ealculations of 
political economy.’ Repressive legislation could only af- 
fect the outward form of combination. Amalgamation 
cannot be prohibited without forbidding the union of 
even two firms, while to make monopoly illegal would be 
fruitless where no formal monopoly exists, and there is 
no way of determining the greater effectiveness for evil 
of a merger, including SO per cent. of the trade over one 
coutaining only 50. No law can suppress the gentle- 
men’s agreement, where there are no rules, no constitu- 
tion, no contract, but common action is effected verbally 
and informally, and yet some of the most oppressive com- 
binations have been of that form. 

“ Neither combination nor agitation should be driven 
underground, and it is significant that to-day complaints 
are generally raised in the United Kingdom, not against 
the legally recognized amalgamations, but against asso- 
ciations which have no existence in the eyes of the law 
and work in secret. To strike at the methods adopted 
by combinations is not easy without at the same time 
repressing measures blamelessly adopted by the individ- 
ual trader. s0ycotting, dumping, selling at a loss to 
crush competition, maintaining prices at the highest 
level which the market permits, these are no monopoly 
of combinations, but are weapons in everyday use by 
manufacturers, inerchants and shopkeepers. It would 
be indeed an extraordinary thing to strike at competition 
in the mame of the competition.” . . . 

—@—- oe ——_—__— 

The Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has secured the order for eight 300-hp. steam turbines 
for the new Waterside plant of the New York Edison 
Company, Thirty-ninth street and First avenue, New 
York. These turbines are to be used direct connected to 
centrifugal pumps, and are for boiler feed purposes. 
The capacity of each turbine pump unit, will be 1000 
gal. per min., against a pressure of 300-lb. This is 
probably the largest order for turbine driven centrifugal 
pumping machinery for boiler feed purposes ever placed. 
It has been claimed that centrifugal pumps were not 
suitable for boiler feed purposes, but the New York 
Edison Company did not place this order until after it 
had used three of the Terry turbines for the same pur- 
pose for a year, so that the placing of this order is prac- 
tical proof of the success of the turbine driven centrifu- 
gai pump for boiler feed purposes. 


An interesting use of paper is in the making of gas 
pipes. Manila paper cut in strips, as wide as the length 
of the pipe to be made, is put into a receiver filled with 
fused asphalt, and rolled solidly and uniformly around a 
rod or core of iron until the desired thickness is obtained. 
After the pipe, thus produced, has been submitted to a 
heavy pressure, the exterior is covered with sand, and 
the whole cooled in water. The core is then removed, 
and the outer surface covered with a waterproof prod- 
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An English Community of Interest. 





John Brown & Co., Limited, and Harland & 
Wolff, Limited. 


The cable has brought a report, which shows internal 
evidence of its inaccuracy, that ‘nine big companies, 
headed by Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, and including John 
Brown & Co., Limited, which recently was amalgamated 
with the Harland & Wolff Company, have absorbed 36 
previously independent concerns, which will give them 
control, it is estimated, of about 90 per cent. of the steel 
produced in Great Britain.” The report goes on to state 
that “the other firms included in the combination are 
Cammell, Laird & Co., the Northeastern Steel Company, 
the Weardale Steel & Coal Company, the Dorman & Long 
Company, Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, the Baldwin Com- 
pany and Stewarts & Lloyds Company.” Dorman & Long 
already control the Northeastern Steel Company. While 
there may be some truth in the general consolidation re- 
ferred to, the details thus far presented are certainly 
inaccurate. 

What has happened is that there has been a close 
alliance between John Brown & Co., Limited, the great 
Sheffield concern, and Harland & Wolff, Limited, of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, the famous shipbuilders, who, it will be 
remembered, have a special arrangement with the Inter- 
national Merchant Marine Company for the repairs to 
its ships and for the construction of additional steam- 
ers. 

The firm of John Brown & Co. dates back to 1854, but 
it was not until 1899 that it went into shipbuilding by 
acquiring the works and business of the Clydebank Engi- 
neering & Shipbuilding Company, Limited, which had 
succeeded the well-known firm of J. & G. Thomson, Clyde- 
bank. In 1902 the company acquired seven-eighths of the 
ordinary shares of Thomas Firth & Sons, Limited, Shef- 
field, and thereby enlarged its scope of supply of ship- 
building material. In 1905 the directors acquired one- 
half the shares in the Coventry Ordnance Works of Cain- 
mell, Laird & Co., Limited, and thus a “community of 
interests ” was established with that firm, which includes 
the old Sheffield works of Wilson, Cammell & Co., the 
shipbuilding plant of Laird Brothers of Birkenhead, Liv- 
erpool, and the old shipbuilding plant of John Elder & 
Co. of Fairfield, later known as the Fairfield Shipbuild- 
ing & Engineering Company. 

The announcement is now made that the directors of 
John Brown & Co., Limited, “thave provisionally com- 
pleted the purchase of a valuable field of ironstone with 
two blast furnaces at Frodingham, and with a view of 
strengthening the shipbuilding connection the company 
has arranged for the acquisition of an interest in the 
firm of Harland & Wolff, Limited, of Belfast.” The 
eapital of John Brown & Co., which is now £2,200,000, is 
to be increased by 100,000 preference shares at £10 each 
and 500,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 

The purchase of the Frodingham property is signifi- 
cant. The Frodingham ores, though lean, are very cheap- 
ly mined, and are almost ideal for the basic process. 
The statement has been made by the best of authority that 
pig iron is more cheaply made at Frodinghbam than any- 
where in the world, not excluding certain Alabama plants 
or Ilsede, in Germany, which usually claim that distine- 


tion. 
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The new plant of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company at Scottdale, Pa., was placed in 
operation last week. It is said to be the largest single 
plant in the world devoted to the manufacture of cast 
iron pipe. It is built principally of reinforced concrete, 
the main structure being 650 ft. in length by 123 ft. in 
width. One of the pipe cleaning sheds is 350 ft. in 
length. The most modern improved machinery has been 
installed, and the plant is being operated throughout by 
electricity. 


A unique method of transporting a boiler was re- 
sorted to in the case of one sent to New Mexico by the 
Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 
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The boiler was of the cylindrical marine type, designed 
for 150 hp., and the roads were so soft that they would 
not support wagons with such a load. By rigging a pipe 
through the furnace for an axle the boiler rolled 9 miles 
over and around the mountains. 
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May Exports and Imports of Iron and Steel. 


The May report of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor shows that the ex- 
ports of iron and steel decreased in May as compared 
with April, while the imports increased. The total value 
of the exports of iron and steel and manufactures there- 
of, not including iron ore, was $14,593,643 in May, against 
$17,684,683 in April, while the corresponding figures for 
imports were, respectively, $4,520,103 and $3,723,176. 

The exports of commodities for which quantities are 
given totaled 91,513 gross tons in May, as compared with 
132,832 tons in April and 112,758 tons in March. The fol- 
lowing table gives the exports of these commodities for 
May and for the 11 months ending with May in 1907 and 
1906 : 

Exports of Iron and B8teel. 


——_———May.————_, ——Eleven months.—~ 
1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pe MR. oe naewde 7,342 5,456 79,043 52,868 
EE eee 5,815 899 20,207 9,234 
We Es ca cae un es 1,184 6,579 39,949 38,654 
Wee DO. cs o0 cas cas 552 454 9,573 6,186 
i 8,081 2.563 44,532 19,990 
Billets, blooms, &c... 7,305 23,053 109,981 255,90. 
Hoop, band, &e...... 195 637 5,467 4,719 
SOOEE PE oes 8 6s ices 11,726 37.789 272,683 319,830 
Tron sheets and plates. 2,924 858 27,158 8,864 
Steel sheets and plates. 8,954 9,291 90,660 72,005 
Tin and terne plates. 2,089 2,574 8,086 10,420 
Structural iron and 
Re ee 9,838 7,266 113,637 85,949 
SEE 5 aS hop ara ica da’ 10,848 18,751 149,514 148,738 
gS ere 653 374 7,206 6,164 
i. ne 3,075 4,723 36,352 41,180 
All other nails, in 
cluding tacks...... 279 651 5,930 4,042 
Pipes and fittings....10,653 15.171 115,691 138,788 
Ms dale ea we 91,513 137,089 1,135,669 1,223,622 


The considerable decrease in May exports was mainly 
due to the diminished exports of steel rails. In April 
the exports of steel rails were 40,012 gross tons, while in 
May, as shown above, these exports were but 11,726 tons. 
Several other items showed a falling off which assisted in 
making the less favorable showing for May. 

The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given aggregated 85,362 gross tons in May, as compared 
with 74,495 tons in April. The increase was due prin- 
cipally to a larger importation of pig iron. Imports of 
these commodities for May and for the 11 months end- 
ing with May in 1907 and 1906 were as follows: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 





———— — May.——_—"_, Eleven months.— 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
ee 66,276 28,848 519,961 248,884 
erry 3,071 1,399 17,725 25.320 
Pe MS Sh cs cccwace 8,034 1,072 34,278 33,566 
PY Na eweacaae vad 23 757 3,947 9,246 
Hoop, band, &c...... 296 2,324 4,364 10,937 
Billets, bars and steel 
in forms n.e.s..... 1,461 1,595 17,617 17,368 
Sheets and plates.... 164 365 3,188 2,618 
Tin and terne plates. 7,874 4,962 59,749 49,479 
(eee 1,774 904 16,304 16,350 
Wire and articles made 
Ss sche cones 1,218 604 8,221 4,079 
Structural iron and 
Maa ais wees 171 2,762 9,096 33,134 
WO os 06 Seca 85,362 45,592 694,450 450,981 


The exports of all kinds of iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof, not including iron ore, were valued at 
$164,304,212 in the 11 months ending with May, as com- 
pared with $146,899,982 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Similar imports for the same periods 
were valued, respectively, at $37,315,606 and $26,156,365. 
The imports of iron ore in May were 136,266 gross tons, 
as compared with 137,605 tons in the preceding month, 
while the total quantity imported for the 11 months end- 
ing with May was 1,026,209 gross tons, against 888,469 
tons in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
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New Publications. 


The Handy World Atlas.—Publishers, Frederick Warne 
& Co., 36 East Twenty-second street, New York. 
Cloth. Size, 4 x 6 in. Pages, 160. Price, 40 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

This is a most convenient volume for ready reference. 

It contains complete maps of the world, the principal 
countries being given in sections, so that the geograph- 
ical features are in much fuller detail than would be 
thought possible in a volume of such small size. The 
maps cover the first 120 pages. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to a gazetteer of the world, which is re- 
markably comprehensive. 


The Manual of Statistics.—Publisher, the Manual of 
Statistics Company, 20 Vesey street, New York. 
Pages, 1064. Price, $5. 

This is the twenty-ninth annual issue of a work 
which has won for itself high standing as a reference 
publication for those who are interested in railroad and 
industrial corporations of the United States and Canada. 
Government securities, mining stocks, grain, cotton, &c. 
The present edition also devotes much attention to the 
newer mining companies, whose stocks have become such 
a feature in the stock markets of the country. Its ar- 
rangement is such that reference to the contents of any 
section is easy and satisfactory. 


The Railroad Situation in the United States.—By L. 
W. Serrell, M. E. Publisher, the Moody Corporation, 
35 Nassau street, New York. Cloth. Pages, 42. 
Price, $1; by mail, $1.10. 

This book analyzes the causes of the exceptional de- 
mands which have been made upon investors by the 
railroads during the current year for additional capital. 
The railroads of the country are considered in groups 
and diagrams are introduced which graphically present 
variations in leading features connected with their opera- 
tions. Suggestions are made pointing out lines upon 
which beneficial legislation may be indicated. A strong 
plea is made that such legislative action will be taken as 
will add to the confidence of the business world and the 
general stability of prosperity. 


Directory of Directors in New York.—Publisher, the 

Audit Company of New York. Price, $5. 

The Audit Company of New York has just issued the 
ninth annual edition of the Directory of Directors, a 
book which has long since proved its value and its accu- 
racy. It contains the names of over 25,000 directors, 
each director’s name being followed first by the name of 
the firm or company with which he is directly associated 
and then by all the companies in which he is a director. 


The Operation, Care and Repair of Automobiles.— 

Edited from the files of The Horseless Age, by Albert 

L. Clough. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 348; illustrations, 

158. Cloth. Price, $1.10. Publisher, The Horseless 

Age, New York. 

“It fills a long-felt want” is such a hackneyed expres- 
sion that the reviewer uses it only under compulsion, for 
it is undeniably applicable to the above book. It is a 
fact that very little has yet appeared in book form that 
is useful to the mechanically inclined owner of an auto- 
mobile. Those who are systematic enough to file away 
clippings that may be valuable to them generally find 
themselves well rewarded, and if they have so preserved 
little items of information concerning automobiles they 
may have a scrapbook nearly as useful as this book. The 
compilation offered here has done away with the 
drudgery, however, and any one who has not taken the 
trouble can be just as well off as his more frugal brother 
if he possesses it. 

Its very first pages deal with that most prolific source 
of trouble in an automobile, the ignition apparatus. To 
the layman and even to the expert it is often a subtle 
mischiefmaker and can mean very exasperating delays at 
times. Beginning with first principles, it explains enough 
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of the fundamentals of electricity and magnetism to make 
intelligible how the igniting is accomplished in gasoline 
engines. Then spark plugs, timers, dry batteries, storage 
batteries and magnetos are dealt with. and the com- 
plaints they are subject to—their symptoms and remedies 
—are very practically explained. 

The next most baffling problem in connection with an 
automobile is in the fuel supply, and the succeeding divi- 
sion of the book is devoted to this subject—carburation. 
Gasoline is a thing to be respected, and the rules here 
given for its safe handling and storage should be com- 
mitted to memory. When the reader has mastered these 
first two chapters he is in a fair position to gloat over 
an unruly machine, for the remainder of its anatomy is 
for the most part capable of inspection and its ills are 
susceptible to the surgery of the wrench, screw driver or 
hammer. The third chapter, dealing with lubrication, 
may be said to prescribe the proper diet and needs to be 
thoughtfully studied, for if an automobile is fed with 
the right oils its length of life is extended and many 
chronic disabilities may be avoided. 

An automobile is very like a child, for after its bodily 
welfare is taken care of, its clothing and washing need 
attention. It must be kept shod, and in that respect it is 
nearly as expensive as a 10-year-old boy. Quite a little 
money saving knowledge is to be had from the chapter 
that covers tires, and the succeeding one on the inspection, 
care and use of motor cars. The home and bath form the 
substance of the next chapter, which the editor gives the 
more dignified title, “Garaging, Washing and Shipping 
Cars,” and many handy hints are here found, as well as 
in the following division under “‘ Repair Suggestions.” 

The enthusiast who would be independent of the sea- 
sons will be interested in the section on the winter use 
of automobiles, and all will value the concluding pages 
giving useful charts and tables. The entire book de- 
serves to be studied from cover to cover, and is so nicely 
broken up into short articles, each complete in itself, that 
it may be read at odd moments of leisure without losing 
the continuity of the plot. A very complete index at the 
back makes it easy to locate a special part at any time 
it may be wanted, and if the book is carried in the tool 
kit it may shorten the time lost because of a breakdown. 
However, it is advisable not to leave the reading of any 
part until circumstances make it necessary. It is much 
better in any case to have the information in one’s head 
than to hunt it under the stress of an emergency. 


The Technical Year-Book, 1907.—Edited by Arthur C. 
Kelly, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C, E., and Charles Weekes. 
Size, 4 x 6 in.; pages, 399. Cloth, 5 shillings; leather. 
6 shillings 6 pence. Publishers, Percival Marshall & 
Co., London, England. 

The Technical Year-Book is in some respects similar 
to an engineer’s pocketbook. It collates the information 
of a character belonging to a pocket book as drawn from 
the technical periodicals of the world for the year pre- 
ceding, but does not pretend to be a complete guide or 
index to such publications. Mainly it is composed of 
tables, diagrams, formulz and useful items of informa- 
tion, such as are of permanent value and general inter- 
est. Its contents are divided under the following head- 
ings: Automobiles, Boilers and Steam Generation, Cables 
and Power Transmission, Electricity Supply, General El- 
ectrical, General Mechanical, Generators and Motors, Hy- 
draulics, Lighting, Marine, Mining, Power, Prime Movers, 
Traction, and General. Each section is followed by a 
blank page for memoranda, wherein may be entered or 
pasted such supplemental notes as the user may care to 
retain. An index at the rear locates the several subjects 
treated. Made in convenient desk or pocket size, it is far 
more handy than a scrap book, and more complete than the 
average engineer would have time to compile or enough 
papers available to take clippings from. The matter is 
compressed as much as is expedient, but without editing 
the original, and sources are indicated so that those in- 
terested may refer to the full treatments from which 
they were taken. In this respect the book somewhat re- 
sembles an engineering index, from which have been 
eliminated all references to articles of a local or tempo- 
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rary interest. Taken as a whole, it gives an idea of one 
year’s progress in engineering activity, of which a con- 
densed summary is presented in the preface. The latter 
calls attention to a list of the existing single phase trac- 
tion lines, which is believed to be the first ever published. 


The Engineering Index Annual.—Year 1906. Edited and 
published by the Engineering Magazine, New York 
and London. Size, 63g x 9% in.; pages, 412. Cloth. 
Price, $2. 

Readers of the technical and engineering journals are 
for the most part familiar with the engineering index 
published monthly in the Engineering Magazine. This 
annual is a rearranged compilation of the installments 
which appeared during the year 1906. The more impor- 
tant articles which have appeared during the past year 
in 250 journals in six different languages are indexed, the 
items indicating the scope and purport of each article, 
the publication in which it appeared, and a number by 
which persons interested may order a copy of the issue 
containing the full article. In this way the index is a 
key to the vast mass of information contained in engi- 
neering periodicals, and available in the various refer- 
ence libraries maintained by engineering societies, uni- 
versities, and some general libraries the world over. 

Heretofore the bound volume bas been issued every 
five years, and the classifications were strictly alphabet- 
ical. In the annual the same classification is retained 
as is used for the monthly installments, for example, by 
groups as follows: Civil Engineering, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Industrial Economy, Marine and Naval Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Railroad Engineering, and Street and Electric Railroads, 
with various subheadings under most of these main divis- 
ions, and the several references under each subheading 
alphabetically arranged. The new scheme reduces the labor 
of compiling the bound volumes, making it feasible to issue 
annually, and while it is in a measure an experiment 
so to do, it is believed that the plan will be appreciatively 
received, inasmuch as yearly issues will be fresher and 
more valuable for that reason. 

The index was originally started in 1884 by the late 
Prof. J. B. Johnson in the Journal of the Association. of 
the Engineering Societies, and was taken up by the En- 
ginecring Magazine at the end of 1905. The previous 
volumes were published, respectively, in 1892, 1896, 1901 
and 1906. 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory.—A descrip- 
tion of all the newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States and Territories, Dominion of Can- 
ada, and Newfoundland, and of the towns and cities 
in which they are published, together with a state- 
ment, or estimate, of the average number of copies 
printed by each publication catalogued. Thirty-ninth 
year. Published by the Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Subscription price, $10. Size, 5 x 
8 in.; pages, 1559. 

The nature of this directory, in the words of its title 
page, is given above and is a sufficient review for a book 
so well known. The directory is divided into four parts. 
Part I contains a catalogue of all American periodical 
publications, arranged alphabetically by States, towns 
and their names. Part II consists of a list of all publica- 
tions rated in Part I as issuing regularly»more than 1000 
copies. Part III consists of a complete list of papers 
issued on Sunday, and Part IV consists of a complete 
catalogue of class and trade papers. 

Instead of commenting further upon it or its pur- 
pose, the following gives some interesting facts drawn 
from its records concerning American periodicals. There 
are listed in this, the thirty-ninth consecutive annual 
edition, nearly 23,000 papers, or, to be exact, 22,898. Of 
these, 21,735, or about 95 per cent., are published in the 
United States. New York State has the greatest num- 
ber of papers, 1984, and the next five States in order are 
Illinois (1634), Pennsylvania (1387), Ohio (1137), Iowa 
(1047) and Missouri (1037). By far the greatest number 
of papers in each case are weeklies, the total being 
16,252, or about 71 per cent., of all papers published. 
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Monthlies form the next largest class, representing about 
12.6 per cent. Thereafter in order follow dailies, 10.8 
per cent.; semiweeklies, 2.6 per cent.; semimonthlies, 
1.3 per cent.; quarterlies, 1 per cent., and the remainder 
bi-monthlies, tri-weeklies, bi-weeklies, tri-monthlies and 
one semiquarterly, the only one listed, which is pub- 
lished in Illinois. Very closely the same proportions 
exist in the States taken separately. New York and 
Illinois, principally because they contain the two largest 
publishing centers, New York City and Chicago, have the 
largest number of papers in each class, the weeklies, for 
example, being 1054 for Illinois and 1034 for New York. 
Of all the papers published, it is interesting to note that 
not one-quarter distribute as many as 1000 copies a year. 


——_o+-e—____ 


The Growing Importance of Copper Imports. 


The trade does not give adequate attention in the 
study of copper statistics to the growing importance of 
the imports. For the first 11 months of the fiscal years, 
1906-1907 and 1905-1906, the Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports : 

Copper imports 11 months. 

1906-07. 1905-06. 

Ponnds. Pounds. 
Fine copper contracts of ores and mattes 50,870,576 48,960,291 
Bars and’ ingots and old copper........ 184,413,901 156,410,570 
235,284,477 205,370,861 
Re-exports of foreign copper........... 1,524,195 1,081,670 


3,760,282 204,289,191 


Pe CESS pce ahead eee n wee 

While there has been quite a considerable increase, 
therefore, in the imports, there has been a serious decline 
in the exports, and these taken with the imports, as 
above, reveal the following position: 


Copper movement, 11 months. 
1906-07. 1905-06. 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Baperte: of Care, Bess cede ci as 0 0 0 0tG, 200,002 424,900,059 
IE i gat Stale Nokie deme Dewey 233,760,282 204,289,191 
po Se 129,471,470 220,610,868 


In other words, the copper consuming interests of the 
United States have been called upon to absorb about 
91,000,000 Ib. more of copper during the 11 months ending 
May 31, 1907, than during the 11 months ending May 31, 
1906. 

One factor, however, needs to be considered. There 
is a considerable export movement of ores and mattes 
produced in this country to Mexico, and to British Colum- 
bia where the smelters treat them, usually, however, re- 
turning the copper to this country. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics does not report the copper contents of this mate- 
rial. We believe, however, that the net copper contents 
involved would not show any considerable difference, and 
would not therefore appreciably affect the net result 
which, after all, is that the copper consuming interests 
took care of 91,000,000 Ib. more in the last fiscal year 
than in the preceding one. Huge as are the requirements 
of our country, that is not a negligible quantity and 
more than offsets the proportion of any lessening of the 
output during the first six months of the current calendar 
year as compared with the first six months of 1906. 

At the rate of consumption since June 1, 1905, the 
home trade has absorbed the metal. It has taken a much 
larger proportion of the total enormous production of the 
country, which is proved by the fact that prices reached 
an abnormal level, and have been held at it by natural 
forces. But it remains to be seen whether consumption 
can possibly cope with such quantities at such extraor- 
dinary prices, in the face of admitted slackening of gen- 
eral business, due to the difficulty of raising money for 
new enterprises. 

Copper at 20 cents a pound will not shut down a sin- 
gle mine. Will it stimulate consumption so as to take 
care of the increased quantities of copper which will 
steadily appear in the markets as one by one the new 
mines become sellers of copper, and the older mines get 
their extensions and additions into shape? 

seca dial aciehaesia 

The first piece of steel on the new Manhattan Bridge 
over the East River, New York, was placed in position 
June 26 on the Manhattan anchorage. 
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Have the Copper Mining Companies Pursued a 


Wise Policy ? 


It is evident from the annual reports of a number of 
the leading copper mining companies that they have fol- 
lowed the principle during the period of high prices of 
mining and treating ores lower in grade than usual. 
Some of the managers have been rather proud of this 
course, which has appealed to many and has been ac- 
cordingly applauded. In times of high prices it pays to 
handles ores which it would be folly, from an economic 
point of view, to extract in times of normal values. The 
managers of a mining property are therefore prolonging 
its life and are more thoroughly utilizing nature’s bounty. 
For many decades in the history of American mining 
foreign experts were pretty unanimous in pronouncing 
of our mineral resources, and it is cer- 
tainly true that there was a great deal of reckless waste. 
The reproach was justified even when due allowance was 
made for the fact that costs were much higher than they 
are now, and mining and metallurgy had not made the 
progress to which our American engineers contributed 
the lion’s share. 

Instead of greedily ripping out the most accessible 
and the richest ores and minerals, and smelting with 


, 


us “ robbers’ 


the main aim to get product irrespective of yield, our 
modern methods are largely based, particularly in the 
copper industry, in handling enormous masses of low 
grade ores at a usually close margin. Our managers of 
our mining industries have learned to realize that in the 
long run a larger total of profit may be obtained by such 
a course, and in times of high prices they take out ores 
so lean that they could not be utilized, except at a loss, 
in normal times. 

But it may well be asked whether such a policy may 
not be <arried too far, and there are indications that 
such has been the case in copper mining during the last 
year, if the interests of the consumer as well as those 
of the producer be taken into consideration. We are 
told, and it is undoubtedly true, that some of the large 
copper mining companies have during the past six months 
of the current year made less copper, with the same 
equipment, than they did last year. In other words, they 
have loaded up their concentrating plants and their 
smelters with lower grade ores. They have contributed 
toward creating a famine in the metal, which has caused 
irksome and expensive delays in deliveries to the manu- 
facturing and consuming industries. It has caused a rise 
in prices which leading copper mining interests them- 
selves have deplored as dangerous and have fought in 
its earlier stages. 
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We believe that a tactical error was made in going so 
far as they have. It would have been wiser, from the 
standpoint of their own interests, to supply the market 
more liberally with metal when its needs were clearly 
indicated, after the 18-cent limit had been passed. The 
consuming interests certainly have a grievance, measured 
by the quantity of additional copper which the mining 
companies could have put on the market by working the 
richer stopes. There is not a mining company of any 
consequence in the United States to whom an 18-cent 
copper market is not amply profitable, even when work- 
ing the grade of ore which they have been treating dur- 
ing the last year. They could readily continue the other- 
wise commendable policy of treating lean ores and fully 
utilizing their mineral resources, after having made a 
deliberate and sustained effort to increase output by a 
temporary reversal of policy. 

sinsiiianieaeeslinlal ities 


The Rail Duty and Rail Quality. 


The shoemaker should stick to his last, says an old 
proverb. In discussing the rail situation a great deal of 
loose talk is being indulged in by railroad officials, who 
demonstrate that a first-class railroad man is not neces- 
sarily a well informed man on outside subjects. Among 
the remedies which some of them suggest for improving 
the quality of rails is the abolition of the tariff. This is 
one of the humorous episodes of an exceedingly serious 
subject. So far as anything in the steel line is con- 
cerned, the tariff has long ceased to be a matter to be 
taken into consideration, but especially so in connection 
with steel rails. Far in the past, when the duty on steel 
rails was $28 a ton and American rails were selling at 
nearly the foreign rail price plus the duty, the tariff was 
a most important commercial factor and entered deeply 
into trade matters. At that time this country made but 
a limited quantity of steel rails, and the European output 
was very much in excess of it. If the question of break- 
ages of rails had then been raised there would have been 
some justification for American railroad managers turn- 
ing their eyes toward Europe and inveighing against the 
tariff as the barrier which prevented them from trying 
to get better rails. But while at that time there was 
some criticism of the wearing qualities of American 
rails, because they were made from rolled instead of 
hammered ingots, the question of breakages did not come 
up. 

The humor of the present situation is that the officials 
referred to apparently do not know that we have passed 
from our ancient position of making a small output of 
steel rails to the production of far more than can be 
turned out in the same time by all other countries in the 
world combined. Yet the past week a vice-president of 
the New York Central Railroad is quoted by the New 
York Herald as saying, “If the tariff was abolished the 
American made steel rail would not be used at all.’”’ That 
is to say, with the tariff barrier removed the railroads 
of this country, whose annual rail requirements are about 
4,000,000 tons, would turn to foreign sources of supply 
utterly incapable of furnishing anything like that quan- 
tity. In the light of this statement of home and foreign 
rail making capacity the declaration also appears most 
ridiculous of a Western railroad president, who is 
quoted by the same journal as saying: “I think the 
outcome of the controversy will be the placing of orders 
for steel rails in foreign countries. The price of rails 
there is from $21 to $22, and American manufacturers 
compete with those prices, yet they charge us $28 and 
want to charge $33 for a good rail. We can better afford 
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to buy rails in foreign countries and pay $7.84 a ton 
duty.” This spokesman for the railroads is not well in- 
formed on the price of rails abroad. Not for a long time 
has the price been so low as the figures he mentions, but 
in most foreign rail making countries the home rail- 
roads are paying higher prices at the present time than 
American rail mills are charging American railroads. 
Nor would American railroads have sufficient assurance 
that if they were to purchase foreign rails the quality of 
such rails would meet their requirements. Canadian rail- 
roads have reported English rails among those found 
broken on their lines the past winter. 


It would perhaps be better for railroad officials to 
let their technical men do their talking. Dr. Dudley of 
the New York Central, for instance, thoroughly under- 
stands the foreign situation. Having been asked by a 
Herald reporter if the imported steel rail would solve 
the difficulty, he emphatically denied that it would and 
added: “The European manufacturers could not come 
anywhere near supplying the railroads in this country 
even if we needed them. I have been occupied all day 
in conference with the steel manufacturers and I am 
satisfied that next year’s supply of rails will be much 
better.” This is the sensible view to take. The Amer- 
ican rail manufacturers have for several years had a 
far more strenuous experience than their European con- 
freres, having been obliged to meet a steadily increasing 
demand, at the same time finding that the railroad com- 
panies were imposing heavier burdens on their tracks 
both in the weight of rolling stock and the great enlarge- 
ment of traffic. It may well be questioned whether the 
European rail, which is found to be rendering excellent 
service in the track of a European railroad with its light 
trainloads, would prove any better than an American 
rail in the track of one of our trunk lines with its heavy 
trainloads. For a guarantee of a term of years the Euro- 
pean maker would very probably exact from an Ameri- 
‘an buyer a premium on the standard price. 


oo 


The Rail Agitation and Car Wheel Prices. 


One result of the crystallization of sentiment in favor 
of a better and higher priced steel rail will no doubt be 
a greater willingness on the part of the railroads to pay 
the wheel maker more money for meeting the increas- 
ingly exacting requirements of the buyer. It has been 
the complaint of the car wheel manufacturers that 
whereas railroad engineers are calling for service that 
ean only be given by high grade chilled wheels, the pur- 
chasing agents award contracts at prices which will not 
pay for such wheels. The Railroad Gazette refers to a 
car wheel maker who has always maintained a reputa- 
tion for turning out only the best quality of wheels, 
who in the past year refused orders for nearly 200,000 
wheels which were to be used under 50-ton cars. The 
prices offered were not enough to pay for wheels of even 
ordinary quality, yet the orders in question were taken 
by other makers at the prices offered, and the wheels are 
now in service. This case is its own commentary on a 
condition that calls for united action by those in author- 
ity on the important railroads of the country. Now that 


the public has been supplied from railroad sources with 
criticism of the quality of materials furnished by steel 


rail manufacturers, it behooves those who have started the 
agitation to see that they are clear of any responsibility 
for the failure of the wheels that traverse the rails. 
Some progress has been made in the past year toward 
stronger wheels. The Master Car Builders’ Association’s 
adoption of a design providing for % in. increase in thick- 
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ness of flange and a change in the taper of the tread 
from 1 in 25 to 1 in 20 has been followed by meetings of 
makers and buyers. Closer co-operation in the matter of 
standards should lead to concerted action to secure and 
maintain quality, and it should result that the position 
of the wheel founder who makes quality a first considera- 
tion will be stronger than ever. A question the makers 
have been uring upon the Master Car Builders is the 
adoption of an equitable guarantee for 600, 650 and 700 
lb. wheels, made after the new design and taking account 
of the increased wheel loads. This opens the way for 
the consideration of prices in the light of the emphasis 
recently put upon safety as the first consideration. 

The chilled cast iron car wheel is compared, when 
service requirements are under discussion, with the steel 
wheel, whether forged, rolled or cast, yet any one of the 
latter represents a first cost about double that of the 
cast iron wheel, If it be true, as has been said, that 20 
per cent. of the 20,000 wheels turned out every day in 
the United States are entirely unfit for service under 
heavy equipment, it behooves those responsible for rail- 
roid standards to insist on quality as the basis of con- 
tract awards and not the lowest price at which some 
wheel maker’ can be persuaded to take the business. 
Moreover, if the recent protestations of the railroads 
that the best steel rail that can be procured is wanted, 
even at a higher price, are to be taken at par, the makers 
of high grade wheels should find the way paved for their 
next approach to a long mooted question. With the pub- 
lic demand for safety emphasized as it never has been 
before, the wheel buyer must meet a responsibility going 
far beyond the commercial considerations that have so 
long dominated the manufacture and use of cast iron 
wheels. 

cai ililiatacainainiis 


The Commercial Value of Pessimism. 


Of the temperamental tendencies in human nature 
those leaning toward optimism are without doubt greatly 
preponderant. Their operation, moreover, is not con- 
fined to any particular phase of life or its activities, but 
bears with equal force and influence upon human thought 
and action in every direction. The results of this op- 
timistic tendency are perhaps nowhere more manifest 
then in the world of business and conimerce, where the 
bulls are the crowd and the bears the minority. But to 
maintain, withal, a counterpoise of equilibrium in affairs 
there must always be a compensating balance, and to 
that end may it not be that the admixture of a certain 
degree of questioning pessimism is at times needful? 

In illustration of this principle as applied to the con- 
duct of business, a story is told in a recent magazine 
article of a prominent firm of contractors which employs 
a man at a salary of $10,000, the value of whose service 
lies in his unfaltering pessimism respecting every propo- 
sition submitted to his inspection and judgment. His 
whole attitude is represented as being one of interrog- 
ative suspicion. No credit, however seemingly sound, 
escapes his questioning scrutiny; inventory appraise- 
ments are attacked and their face values mercilessly re- 
duced; accounts payable, regarded from his unoptimistic 
view point, are deemed unworthy of acceptance at face 
value if clouded by the faintest possible suspicion of 
dovbt; profit balances are remorselessly whittled by a 
stern demand for increased depreciation of plant equip- 
ment on account of wear and tear, and the diversion of 
additional sums is insisted upon for the further strength- 
eliing of the sinking fund. And so at every point his un- 
varying pessimism is opposed to the optimism of his em- 
floyers and fellow employees, who are prone to take a 
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brighter and more hopeful view of things. 
story be one of fact or is merely the product of a lively 
imagination, it is needless to inquire. In any event, its 
point is plain and of timely significance. Long periods 
of unusual prosperity, such as we have experienced and 
still continue to enjoy, are by no means productive of that 
spirit of critical analysis which favors a discriminating 
scrutiny of business details. Assets are too often com- 
puted upon a basis of values, and are made to include 
items that will not withstand the impact of sound finan- 
cial logic. Costs of production, necessarily high, creep 
up by small accretions here and there in a manner that, 
were the need of economy feit, would not be permitted. 
Depreciation charges for the account of sinking funds are 
too sparingly made, and expansion in scope and spread 
ef operations is sometimes undertaken to an extent un- 
warranted by resources at command. 

If, therefore, such results are justly chargeable, as 
they often seemingly are, to the unbalancing effects of too 
great a degree of optimism, then perhaps the presence of 
an occasional doubter may after all exercise a needed and 
wholesome corrective influence. The effect should be to 
set green lights of caution along the routes of trade and 
traffic, and to insist on the observance of slow running 
orders over spots of questionable security. 

Notwithstanding the advantages that might thus ac- 
crue from the instillation of a proper amount of pessi- 
mism in business policies, it is not likely that many lucra- 
tive posts of the kind suggested in the story will be cre- 
ated in financial or institutions. For 
there will still be those who will endeavor to struggle 
along without the aid of a $10,000 pessimist. 


manufacturing 
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Phosphorus in Bessemer Steel. 





The growing disposition to question the desirability of 
retaining the old limit of 0.10 per cent. phosphorus in 
steels for various uses prompts the observation that the 
very rapid increase in the manufacture of basic open- 
hearth time, the slow 
though steady increase of phosphorus in the ores which 
are being raised. 


steel more than balances, for a 
Of the total tonnage of ore mined each 
year, a rapidly decreasing proportion finds its way into 
Bessemer steel, while the average phosphorus content of 
all relatively low phosphorus ores is increasing but slow- 
jy. The limit of 0.10 per cent. phosphorus is man’s and 
not nature’s device. Nature has placed in the ground 
It is 
by selecting low phosphorus ores from some deposits and 
by mixing ores of quite different analysis that a Besse- 
mer pig iron is produced containing about this propor- 
tion of phosphorus. 


iron ores containing a wide range of phosphorus. 


It is true that an undue proportion of the lower phos- 
phorus ores cannot be mined without the increased cost 
of selection and the diversion of a larger percentage of 
the ore into the cheaper basic class, but within limits re- 
arrangements of the destinations of ores of different 
phosphorus content can be made. An exact summary of 
the phosphorus content of all the ores mined is utterly 
impracticable. A presentation which throws some light, 
however, can be made by averaging analyses, irrespective 
of tonnage. Considering only the main standby of the 
trade, the Mesaba range, it can be observed from the 
current analysis book that excluding all ores which run 
more than 0.10 per cent. as much phosphorus as iron, 
and excluding also seven ores which run about 0.05 per 
cent. or less phosphorus to iron, there are left 38 ores. 
Dried at 212 degrees the average iron content of these 
38 ores is 52.04 per cent. and the average phosphorus 


Whether the 
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The proportion of phosphorus 
Using all these ores, or per- 
haps excluding a attention to 
coke, it would be possible to make a steel by the Bes- 


content 0.039138 per cent. 
to iron is 0.075 per cent. 
few, and giving proper 


semer process running 0.08 per cent. phosphorus instead 
cent. By still 
phosphorus content would be possible. 


of 0.10 per further selection a lower 

In present practice these ores are in the main mixed with 
the many ores which are justoutsidethelimit. The increase 
year by year in the total tonnage of ore raised is due 
in large part to the greater demand for pig iron for the 
open hearth furnace. As more ore is raised more of the 
lower phosphorus ores can be taken. There is now being 
made a great deal of basic pig iron which is really but 
little outside the Bessemer limit. It is not a necessity, 
but only a convenience to the user, who could use higher 
phosphorus pig iron. A fraction of a dollar change in the 
market price would quite alter his ideas as to phosphorus. 
Indeed, standard Bessemer pig iron is not infrequently 
used in basic open hearth furnaces, although the tonnage 
invoived is not large. Were there an inexorable demand 
for a pig iron lower in analysis than the present stand- 
ard the use of somewhat higher phosphorus pig iron in 
these cases would readily adjust itself. 

The present erection of open hearth capacity at three 
points by the United States Steel Corporation and at 
two points by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in- 
volves new capacity for more than 4,000,000 tons of in- 
gots a year, and with various other new erections an 
annual new capacity of nearly 5,000,000 tons is in sight. 
The mining of basic ores for this sudden increase can 
readily carry with it the raising of more ores of the 
lower phosphorus. 

There is no occasion to assume, then, that the limits 
which nature has placed in mixing phosphorus with iron 
impose restrictions upon every ton of iron or steel which 
is made. Rearrangements can be made, both by the 
adaptation of plant, as has been witnessed in the rapid 
growth of open hearth erection, and by the adaptation 
of mixtures, involving changes which in some cases could 
be made on a few days’ notice. It would be possible, for 
instance, to establish two grades, as to phosphorus, in 
standard Bessemer pig iron, and with a rearrangement 
of marnet prices, involving separate prices for the two 
grades, and for basic pig iron, the trade would adapt 
itself with facility to the change, and all grades would 
The iron trade 
has great powers of adaptation, and it needs but a little 
stress to bring them forth. For instance, the question 
of rail quality has been treated sometimes as though it 
were a metallurgical problem; it is purely a commercial 


one and will be solved on commercial lines. 


find their proper channel of consumption. 
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The spans of the 40,000 ton Quebec bridge are so long, 
and the loads carried so great, that the dimensions and 
weights of the truss members greatly exceed ordinary 
practice, and require special care and very great accu- 
racy in their construction at the bridge shops. The 
anchor and main spans, 500 and 1800 ft. long respective- 
ly, are divided into panels of 50 and 56 ft., with their 
principal members varying from 50 to 100 ft. long, and 
having maximum weights of over 100 tons. Many of the 
compression members are thus longer and heavier than 
single track railroad plate girder bridges of ordinary 
span. They are built separately at the bridge shops, and 
are seldom assembled until finally erected in the perma- 
nent structure, where they are handled by the traveler 
some hundreds of feet above the water, often exposed to 
severe storms, and under conditions where it is impera- 
tive that they should fit with extreme accuracy and en- 
gage together with absolute facility and precision. 
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The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company’s Report. 


The report of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company for the year ending May 31, 1907, 
shows the following income account, as compared with 
the preceding year: 


1907. 1906. 

Gross manufacturing income......... $1,978,490 $1,938,601 
ee oc aa wc k eas ces ee eke 133,561 114,607 
ME IDs os od Se k Wierenees $2,112,051 $2,053,208 
Interest on bonds................05- $90,000 $90,000 
Reserve for improvements............ 197,000 195,000 


12,000 


$299,000 


Reserve for doubtful acts............ 12,000 


ORL GOGBCCIONN 6 5.0 Kise ko ese $297,000 


et TE EEN EER eee $1,813,051 $1,756,208 


Dividends preferred stock (7 per cent. 7" $875,000 $875,000 








Dividends common stock (4 per cent.). 500,000 500,000 
TOR GIWIBOIO is 5 -oio so ks er cee ee $1,375,000 "$1,375,000 
NG eS oat atv es ao Ree a aw ka we : $ 438,051 ~~ $381 208 
PUOVIORE BITOIOE ik 5 kkk coataccs> 506,208 492,315 
TE PIs .6 ik 6 oa heres ewes on oe $944,259 $873,523 
Reserve, additional working capital... 162,458 : 267,315 
Reserve for improvements........... 150,000 *100,000 
TOUCH? OECTA WOGSTVGs sos 6 veces ess - 312,458 $367,315 
ee re $631,801 ~~ $506,208 


* Reserve for insurance fund. 


> 


The balance sheet, as of May 31, compares thus: 


Assets. 

1907. 1906. 
COM OE OEONEIES o . ccesanwenecerdass $24,078,735 $24,086,735 
TEOORREY GOOGK Bt CORE... ... 60.00 ce ciees 347,555 847,555 
Bonds and sinking funds............ 588,814 501,487 
Raw and manufactured material...... 2,066,320 1,942,503 
Accounts and bills receivable......... 3,583,965 2,781,497 
MER yt ava ay 5 5 Ck Wa Ae Ge OS ee aol 575,455 834,577 


cleo daiaik ee $31,240,844 $30,494,354 


PORT DUNNE a sudan SRG waweteeeoee $12,500,000 $12,500,000 
RMN UNOS a5: a e-2dc eee eR ae e's 12,500,000 12,500,000 
I Soy Wk relsiat eC Aals wla'eleleruate se ealeiaie 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Cs ee eee 1,505,811 797,928 
Reserve for working capital.......... 2,459,897 2,297,439 
Reserve for improvements............ 23,507 285,419 
Reserve for insurance funds.......... 100,000 100,000 
Reserve for doubtful accounts........ 19,827 7,360 
Pe MAG Tn MORO, «Skee RKO RES VeRO 631,801 506,208 

i ak owe eae en a eae oe $31,240,844 $30,494,354 


President George B. Hayes, in his remarks to the 
stockholders, expresses his gratification at the results of 
the year, which ‘are the best so far achieved, and adds: 

“During the year the company has built a new foun- 
dry in Chattanooga, a complete new foundry in Scott- 
dale, near Pittsburgh, which will double the capacity of 
that plant in pipe, and a large foundry and power house 
in Burlington. The extensions at these three plants will 
result in a material increase in the manufacturing ¢ca- 
pacity of the company, and also a reduction of the cost 
of manufacture. All of these expensive additions to the 
plant facilities of the company have been paid out of 
earnings, and the net profits shown by the accounts at 
the end of the fiscal year are made after deducting the 
cost of these extensions. In addition to the expenditure 
for the foregoing purposes, all of the plants of the com- 
pany have been kept in first-class condition. The latter 
cost has been charged as a part of the cost of manufac- 
ture. 


“You will observe from looking at the report that. 


notwithstanding the increase in the company’s manufac- 
turing capacity, the plant account remains the same. 
Your directors have thus avoided capitalizing disburse- 
ments, which probably would be chargeable to the plant 
account. The company has not borrowed a dollar for the 
past three years. It has ample working capital to finance 
all of its necessities. It owes no money of any kind 


except for current accounts. 

“We make no predictions for the future, but feel as- 
surred that with our increased capacity and the har- 
monious co-operation of employees and management, the 
companys in better condition to-day than it has been 
since its organization.” 
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Contracts for Battleships and Armor Awarded. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1907.—The Secretary of 
the Navy has awarded the contracts for the two battle- 
ships of the so-called Dreadnought class to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Newport News, 
Va., and the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, 
Mass., respectively. The proposals of the former com- 
pany would have enabled the Government to build both 
vessels at much lower cost than will now be possible, 
but the law forbade the allotment of more than one 
ship to a single contractor. 

In accepting the bid of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company the department gives the con- 
tractor the alternative of building a vessel on the com- 
pany’s plans, involving the use of the Parsons turbine for 
motive power, with certain slight modifications suggested 
by the experts of the Bureau of Construction and Steam 
Engineering, or upon the original plans of the depart- 
ment, which include reciprocating engines. If the former 
proposition is accepted the contractors will 
$4,090,000 ; otherwise they will be paid $3,987,000. 

Two Turbine Battleships Probable. 

The bid of the Fore River Shipbuilding Company ac- 
cepted by the department is based on the use of the 
Curtis type of turbine, the contract price being $4,377,000. 
It will thus be seen that if the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company elects to build on its own plans, 
which is regarded as highly probable, both big battle- 
ships will be equipped with turbine engines, which will 
mark a most important innovation in the American navy, 
no other ships of this type having been designed for tur- 
bine motors. 

The Secretary of the Navy has had little difficulty in 
disposing of the bids submitted by the naval constructors 
of the Brooklyn and Mare Island Navy Yards for the 
construction of the two big vessels. The lowest of these 
bids, it is now learned, was approximately $700,000 higher 
than the minimum bid of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company and more than $300,000 higher than 
the bid of the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, upon 
which the contract to that company has been awarded. 


receive 


Armor Contracts, 

After an important readjustment of the bid of the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, the contracts for the armor for the 
two battleships have been awarded as follows: Bethlehem 
Steel Company, 8602 tons; Carnegie Steel Company, 3543 
tons; Midvale Steel Company, 2230 tons. These awards 
are made on the basis of $420 per ton for Class A armor 
(7956 tons) and $400 per ton for Class B (952 tons), 
Class O«(392 tons), and Class D (76 tons). In submit- 
ting its bid the Midvale Steel Company reclassified the 
armor according to the mechanical difficulties to be en- 
countered in its manufacture and quoted prices on the 
basis of a series of five groups. The Secretary of the 
Navy did not regard this as a satisfactory basis for com- 
parisons and he therefore advised the Midvale Company 
that its bid could not be considered unless submitted in 
accordance with the Department’s schedule. The pro- 
posal based on groups was then withdrawn and the Mid- 
vale Company offered to make armor at the same prices 
as those quoted by its competitors, whereupon a contract 
was awarded as above indicated. Ww. L. C. 

— oom -- — 


Several different formule for rating automobile mo- 
tors have recently been proposed. The Automobile Asso- 
ciation of Central Europe has adopted one for four-cycle 
motors, based upon a mean effective pressure of about 55 
Ib. per square inch, and 900 rev. per min. This formula 
reads N = 0.003 i @ 8, in which W is the horsepower to 
be determined for the rating; i the number of cylinders 
in the engine, and d and s the diameter and stroke of 
the piston. The constant is based on dimensions given 
in centimeters; when these are in inches it becomes 
0.0492, the formula otherwise remaining the same. The 
output, as figured from this formula, is rather low, be- 
cause the assumed mean pressure is lower than that 
usually adopted in computing such ratings. For a four- 
cylinder engine, with pistons and stroke of 5 in. each, the 
result would be 24.6 hp. 
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The Amerian Car & Foundry Company’s 
Report. 


The eighth annual report of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, covering the operations of the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1907, shows the best financial results in 
the company’s history. Following is the statement of net 
earnings: 





Karnings from all sources.................0-- $11,115,087.68 
Less renewals, replacements, repairs, new pat- 

er eee 1,768,003.64 

SE ig in oS cin inn WKS aed ae a $9,347,084.04 
New construction charged off...... $557,548.35 


Appropriation for insurance reserve. 650,000.00 
+5 1,207,548.35 





Sn he ie $8,139,535.69 
Less dividends on preferred stock, 

i Es 56s deca erewsa des sa 0% $2,100,000.00 
On common stock, 2 per cent...... 600,000.00 

—-— -—— 2,700,000.00 

ee Oe $5,439,535.69 

Re er eee 14,113,094,12 

co $19,552,629.81 


The general balance sheet as of April 30, 1907, is as 
follows: 
Assets. 
Cost of properties. plants, &c., to 
I: IND ore ie ao ac te we we $59,371,979.44 
Add for new steel car plant at St. 
Louis, Mo.; extensions to other 
plants, and additional real estate 2,929,530.51 
For amount reserved for balance 
on plant at Wilmington, Del.... 250,000.00 
<a OS C55 FOO 05 
Current assets: 
Materials on hand, inventoried at 
cost or iess, about 85 per cent. 
of which will be used on cars 
we have contracts to build... .$19,002,795.03 
Accounts and notes receivable.... 18,464,543.28 
Stocks and bonds of other compa- 


mien, Ot cont @F Remi... ccc cess 844,337.53 


Cash in banks and on hand...... 3,322,309.44 7 
—_———————. 41, 633,985.28 
NS 5b this Kiso eshte ake ck A eR Rl oe Ol eB $104,185,495.23 
Liabilitiés. 
NS ER EE Ee Te $30,000,000.00 
EF CEES EEE CEL EEE 30,000,000.00 


Current liabilities : 

Audited vouchers for material not 

yet due and loans payable..... $21,827,010.79 
eg, Se 774,002.20 
Reserve for payment of purchase 

price of Wilmington, Del., plant. 
Pay rolls (paid May 10, 1$07).... 
Dividend No. 33 on _ preferred 

stock (payable July 1, 1907)... 
Dividend No. 19 on common stock 


500,000.00 
706,852.43 


525,000.00 


(payable July 1, 1907)........ 300,000.00 
——_—_———— 24, 632,865.42 
Is G5 Ga k's OE Onis wan danaeu es owe 19,552,629.81 
DUGG tae awaken nhise aes ade wee ab see eae $104,185,495.23 


The following is a statement of the company’s work- 
ing capital: 
Working capital, April 30, 1906............... $14,741,114.68 
Add surplus earnings for the year 

en@ing April 30, 1907... 2.20002 $5,439,535.69 
Less expended for new steel car 

plant at St. Louis, Mo.; exten- 

sions to other plants, and reserved 

for balance on plant at Wilming- 

ton, Del., included in property ac- 








ee er ee eye 3,179,530.51 
————— 2,260,005.18 
Working capital, April 30, 1907............ $17,001,119.86 


The gross business for the year was $100,906,296, an 
increase of nearly $31,000,000 over the previous year. 
President F. H. Eaton’s report says this increase of over 
30 per cent, does not nearly represent what might have 
been shown had it been possible to obtain materials in 
time for the requirements of the plant. He says: 

“There is no doubt whatever that we could have con- 
structed at least 25 per cent. more cars if these condi- 
tions had not prevailed. The total number of freight 
cars built during the year was 93,861, against 72,757 in 
1906, and the number of steel] cars constructed passed the 
number of wood for the first time.” 

The old directors have been re-elected, with the ex- 
ception of W. J. McBride, who was succeeded by A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn, president of the Chase National Bank. 
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William M. Hager, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary to succeed D. A. Bixby, and Clarence 
Price was elected a vice-president. 

———__ -o—__—__ 


Central and South American Notes. 

San JUAN, CENTRAL AMERICA, June 11, 1907.—A fair 
idea of the progress of Argentina is found in the activity 
of the railroads, which last year transported 15,030,044 
passengers and 3,926,694 tons of merchandise. In 1904 
Buenos Ayres had 979,318 inhabitants, and now has 
1,025,653. 

A supplementary agreement has been signed between 
Chile and Bolivia for the construction of the Pacific & 
La Paz Railway, the capital for which is mostly British, 
and is guaranteed by Chile. Branch lines will run to the 
rich Potosi silver mines and to the gold and copper mines 
of the north. 

A line is also projected through Matto Grosso and 
srazil. This would open up the rubber, tobacco and 
fruit regions. Argentina intends to reach the same re- 
gions by a north and south railroad to parallel the 
Parana and partly the Paraguay rivers. 

A great deal of loss has been incurred, due to the 
strikes of stevedores in Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, 
but in both cases the Government has now reached a set- 
tlement. 

The hostilities started by Nicaragua and continued in 
Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala, bid fair to continue 
for quite a time. No sooner do two of those countries 
agree than trouble with another breaks out. Business in 
Central America is now in a chaotic condition, many for- 
eigners and natives having left for more peaceful regions. 

Repairs on the Tehuantepec Railway have continued 
actively since the late earthquake. A large amount of 
material, cars, &c., is arriving through the ports of Coat- 
zacoalco and Salina Cruz on the Pacific. It is said that 
Chilpancigo and several of the other cities ruined by the 
earthquake will rebuild mostly with iron and steel, fol- 
lowing the example of Salvador. A good part of this ma- 
terial is to come from American factories. 

The boundary question between Costa Rica and Pan- 
ama is apt to cause friction; the treaty had already been 
agreed to and signed, but the Costa Rica Legislature 
would not accept it. 

The Northern Railway, the Puerta Cortez and the 
branches of the Central Railway have all suspended 
work, due to the revolutions in Guatemala, &c. Much 
distress prevails. 

Peru is trying to push its railroad system through the 
Andes region, to tap the new gold and copper mines found 
near the sources of the Amazon. A concession has also 
been given to navigate several of the rivers, to run lines 
in connection with the steamers on the Amazon. Buro- 
pean capitalists are investigating the old Madeira-Mamoré 
project, which the American, Colonel Church, planned. 
It is proposed to reach the valuable rubber: forests of 
Bolivia by this means. At the junction with the Amazon 
rapid steamers would be put on that river to run to the 
Atlantic or perhaps as far as Para. 

Two new German lines of railroad are projected from 
Porto Alegre and Santa Catherine to the interior of Rio 


Grande. C. 
—____~>-e_____ 


Interesting Applications of Gas Producers.—The In- 
dustrial Gas Company, New York City, has recently con- 
tracted to furnish a 600-hp. Harvey anthracite gas pro- 
ducer to the Albany Chemical Company, where it will 
be used principally for heating rotary vats in connection 
with the preparation of chemicals, and also to operate a 
small gas engine. The equipment will include an up- 
draft generator, an economizer for reheating air and 
generating steam for gas making, a wet scrubber for cool- 
ing and cleaning the gas and a dry scrubber for drying it. 
This installation is principally interesting because it is 
the first in connection with this class of work in the 
chemical industry. The same company will install eight 
12-ft. Herrick generators for raw bituminous producer 
gas, to be used in connection with glass melting, at the 
works of the American Window Glass Company in Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 
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The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company’s Report. 


The report of the Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company, Philadelphia, for the year ending 
April 30, 1907, makes the following showing of net earn- 
ings as compared with the previous year: 





1907. 1906. 

Net proGie...i.: os sus Suter e seen awe $328,328 $704,724 
NE COINS ne od nd wide Kw rete 324,920 333,752 
Surplus for year................ “$3407 "$370,972 


The general balance sheet as of April 30, 1907, com- 
pares as follows: 





Assets. 
1907. 1906. 
Real estate, machinery, &c...........$12,971,014 $12,877,438 
Bills and accounts receivable......... 1,577,300 1,791,541 
Materials and supplies............... 823,620 645,378 
Neg ah oF Seb done arth Oris Set he eh are doa tk Soak eres 186,881 167,126 
Claims in process of adjustment...... 1,068,368 1,080,767 
Co ee en ee $16,562,249 
Liabilities. 

CTRNRE  WHGUIE, ik hic Gin des ease cen $6,098,000 $6,098,000 
Bonds and mortgages on real estate... 6,319,912 6,505,212 

Wages, bills and accounts, bond inter- 
GD he ap Aaa toa add a WW ash 963,521 694,772 
DOME fo Sous do pee Siv gts AU eater 3,245,750 3,264,265 
ROMIB sce ee ce deeve dias eases ORG IM S16500 9 


President Henry S. Grove makes a statement to the 
stockholders from which the following extracts are taken: 

“We much regret that the result of the shipbuilding 
branch of our corporation reflects the extremely unsat- 
isfactory condition of the shipbuilding industry on the 
Atlantic Coast, referred to in our last annual report. 
During the year there have been further advances in the 
cost of material and labor, thus practically eliminating 
the small margin that close competition compelled us to 
accept. 

“The I. P. Morris Company has had a busy and very 
prosperous year. In its water turbine and engineering 
work there is more business offered than it can under- 
take, and the orders in hand are quite sufficient to keep 
it actively employed for the next 18 months. To meet 
this demand we have extended our foundry building, and 
were obliged to make other improvements. 

“Our subsidary companies and departments other 
than shipbuilding have had a most successful year. The 
corporation is energetically developing their resources 
and possibilities. 

“Since the closing of our accounts on April 30 the 
United States Supreme Court has on technical grounds re- 
versed the favorable decision of the Court of Claims, in 
our suit for expenses incurred in taking care of the battle- 
ship Indiana in 1890-1896, while the Government was ex- 
perimenting with armor plate, the delay in the delivery 
of which necessitated the actual outlay of money directly 
and indirectly. The Court of Claims had allowed us 
$135,560. Our counsel are quite confident of winning on 
their next case, the Massachusetts, with the Brooklyn, 
Iowa, New York and Columbia still to follow.” 

At the close of the company’s fiscal year it was at 
work on three vessels for the navy and seven for private 
owners. The naval vessels ran from 13,000 to 16,000 
tons each, and the private vessels from 3400 to 6350 tons. 


—-_——_»+ eo — - — 


Morris centrifugal pumps operated by Westinghouse 
motors are to give the city of Mexico a modern water 
supply system. The five stations will have a total nor- 
mal capacity of 3060 hp., capable of an overload capacity 
up to 5220 hp. Synchronous alternating current motors 
varying in size from 60 to 1200 hp., operating at 3000 
volts, reduced from a line pressure of 18,000 volts by 
transformers, provide the powers, and are said to include 
the largest electric motors ever installed in Mexico. The 
total capacity of the pumps is 7350 liters of water per 
second, which amounts to about 150,000,000 gal. per day. 
The pumps are of the single impeller centrifugal type 
and, as the heads vary considerably in the several sta- 
tions, the pumping capacity per unit of power also varies 
from 0.71 liter per second per horsepower to 5.83 liters. 
The layout of the stations is most complete, the pumps 
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with their motors being set in special masonry tanks be- 
low the water level, so that the pumps are always 
primed. Water will be pumped to reservoirs near to and 
above the city level. 

————_@--- 


The Steel Rail Conference. 


At the invitation of Chairman E. H. Gary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, a conference was held 
in New York on June 27 which was attended by officers 
of a number of leading railroads and representatives of 
rail making companies. The following statement regard- 
ing the result of the meeting was made by Judge Gary: 

“A meeting was held at 71 Broadway to consider the 
character, quality and usage of steel rails. There were 
represented by presidents or vice-presidents nearly all of 
the railroad systems of this country and Canada, and all 
of the manufacturers of rails of both countries. The im- 
portance of producing and using at all times a rail capa- 
ble of meeting the requirements of traffic, however great, 
was recognized by all; and both the railroad officials and 
manufacturers discussed the various suggestions which 
have been made in that direction. The meeting was in 
every respect harmonious and friendly. 

“Tt was decided to request the joint committee of ex- 
perts heretofore appointed by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the manufacturers of rails, respectively, to 
report their conclusions for consideration at an adjourned 
meeting of the rail manufacturers and railroad officials 
at a time to be fixed by the chairman of the meeting. 
There seems to be no doubt that the manufacturers and 
purchasers will reach a conclusion that is mutually sat- 
isfactory to them and which will be approved by the 
public.” 

———__~--e_____—_- 


Customs Decisions. 


Zine Plates for Calico Printing. 


It was decided July 1 by the Board of United States 
General Appraisers that zine plates containing patterns 
for calico printing do not fall within the meaning of 
“plates for printing,” as that term is used in the tariff 
law. The protest before the tribunal stood in the name 
of J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Boston. The importers ob- 
jected to the action of the customs authorities in exacting 
a 45 per cent. duty as manufactures of zinc. Instead, the 
claim for 25 per cent. under the printing plate paragraph 
was made. It was shown at the hearing that the plates 
are pressed against coppér rollers which take the impres- 
sion of the pattern and from these copper rollers the 
printing of the cloth is done. The decision of the board 
states that the plates are not used for printing but as 
models or patterns from which copper rollers are made. 
The protest was accordingly overruled. 


Scrap Tin Not Free, 


The American Can Company and others have been de- 
feated in litigation over the classification to be accorded 
scrap tin. The product was returned for duty as waste 
not specially provided for with duty at the rate 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. It was claimed to be free 
of duty as scrap made from American tin returned. The 
further point was made by the importers that as scrap 
brass is admitted free, and as brass contains tin, scrap 
tin should also be admitted free. The board is unwilling 
to grant relief, as the decision says there has been no at- 
tempt to comply with the Treasury regulations affecting 
the return of American merchandise. 


ee 


The United States Treasury surplus for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1907, is larger than that for any 
other year since 1890, except 1902 and years in which 
the war revenue laws were in force. The excess of Gov- 
ernment receipts over expenditures in the year just closed 
as given by the Treasury Department was $86,945,542. 
In 1902 the surplus was a little more than $91,000,000 
and in 1906 it was $25,669,322. The customs receipts 
broke all records, while the receipts from internal rev- 
enue were larger in the year just closed than in any other 
year when war taxes were not in force. 
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PERSONAL. 


Guy C. Sibley, who for more than two years was 
editor of The Tradesman of Chattanooga, and for nearly 
four years a member of the editorial staff of the Knox- 
ville Sentinel, has become editor of the Knoxville Amer- 
ican of Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. M. Carr and Charles H. Speer, have formed the 
firm of Carr & Speer, foundry and metallurgical engi- 
neers, 120 Liberty street. New York, as successors to 
Lane & Carr, H. M. Lane having disposed of his engi- 
neering interests to the new firm. Mr. Speer was for- 
merly chief draftsman in the open hearth and rolling mill 
departments of Milliken Brothers, Incorporated, and pre- 
viously was connected with the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany in a similar capacity. 

Carl V. Hammer, for the past five years purchasing 
agent of Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., has resigned 
to engage in business for himself. and has organized the 
Moline Mop & Wringer Company, of which he is manager. 

Sir James Kitson of Leeds, a former president of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, has just been raised to the 
peerage. He is widely known in this country, which he 
has visited repeatedly. 

J. M. Kemmerer, president, and W. A. Kemmerer, 
general manager, who organized the Kemmerer Iron & 
Steel Company, Scranton, Pa., and built its plant, which 
has been running for about six months, have severed their 
connection with that company. J. M. Kemmerer retains 
his connection with Bittenbender & Co., heavy hardware 
merchants, while W. A. Kemmerer is considering the posi- 
tion of sales manager with a large Eastern bar iron 
manufacturer. 

John P. Quier, for many years assistant superintend- 
ent of the blast furnaces of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, has resigned that position, taking charge July 1 
of the blast furnaces of the New York State Steel Com- 
pany at Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. E. Sanders, for the past three years general pur- 
chasing agent for the Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reap- 
ing Machine Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., has resigned 
that position to assume the duties of permanent secretary 
of the National Plow Association, with offices in Rooms 
417-419, Home Insurance Building, Chicago. Prior to 
his going to Hoosick Falls Mr. Sanders had for a long 
time been connected with the David Bradley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bradley, Il. 

Among those who have been appointed members of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the State of New York 
are Thomas M. Osborne of Auburn, a manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, and James E. Sague., mechanical 
engineer, a graduate of Stevens Institute, and until re- 
cently first vice-president in charge of manufacturing of 
the American Locomotive Works at Schenectady. 

Fred E. Butcher, who has been manager of foreign 
sales of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has accepted the vice-presidency and generai man- 
agership of the American Concentration Company. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Charles A. Moore, president of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Incorporated, New York, has returned from an 
extended tour through Europe. 

George B. Dusinberre, manager of the Cleveland dis- 
trict office of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, has resigned, and will open an office as consulting 
engineer in the Electric Building, Cleveland. He will 
make a specialty of electric power equipment for indus- 
trial plants and electric railroad work. Five years ago, 
when the British Westinghouse Works were started, he 
was a member of a committee sent to England to consider 
the standardization of apparatus that the company in- 
tended to manufacture and to give the plant the benefit 
of the experience of the American company. During the 
past few years he has done much consulting engineering 
work for the Westinghouse Company, and has been prom- 
inent in the development of the single phase system of 
electric railroad operation. He will be succeeded in 
Cleveland by G. E. Miller, at present assistant to the 
manager of the railroad and lighting department at the 
home office of the Westinghouse Company. 
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H. M. Beugler, formerly superintendent of railroads 
for Ford, Bacon & Davis, operating the Newman proper- 
ties in Houston, Texas; Memphis, Little Rock, Birming- 
ham, Nashville and Knoxville, has taken a position with 
the firm of Dodge & Day. engineers and constructors of 
Philadelphia and New York. 

The Federal Railway Signal Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York, announces that P. G. Ten Eyck has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, with office at Albany, N. Y. The 
revised list of officers is as follows: J. T. Cade, presi- 
dent; Lawrence Griffith and P. G. Ten Eyck, vice-presi- 
dents; Frederic Pruyn, treasurer; C. E. Newman, sec- 
retary. 

The Lackawanna Stee] Company, 2 Rector street, New 
York, announces that Arthur J. Singer has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president of the company, with spe- 
cial supervision of credits. 

Harry 8S. Braman, formerly employed in the blast fur- 
nace department of the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, has been appointed superintendent of the Alice 
Furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, at 
Sharpsville, and the Ella Furnace of Pickands, Mather 
& Co,, at West Middlesex, Pa. 





OBITUARY. 


Wiliam P. Eagan. 
William P. Eagan, late commissioner of the National 
Metal Trades Association, died at Pasadena, Cal., June 
26, aged 34 years. Afflicted with pulmonary trouble he 





WILLIAM P. EAGAN. 


had gone to California in search of health. He was born 


in Cleveland, Ohio, where he worked for some years be- 


fore going to Chicago. In October, 1899, he became man- 
ager of the credit department of the F. W. Wolf Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of ice and refrigerating ma- 
chinery, eventually becoming general manager of the 
company’s operations. He was active in the organization 
of the Chicago Metal Trades Association, and for three 
years was on the Administrative Council of the National 
Metal Trades Association, of which, in 1904, he became 
commissioner, with headquarters at Cincinnati. A year 
ago he was forced to give up his work because of ill 
health, and his duties since that time have been looked 
after by Robert E. Wuest, the assistant commissioner. 
He was unmarried, and the remains were taken to Cleve- 
land for interment. 


JoHN W. BAKER. a pioneer manufacturer of Akron, 
Ohio, and founder of the Baker-McMillen Company, man- 
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ufacturer of spirit levels, died June 24, as the result of 
injuries he sustained in a runaway accident two years 
ago. He was 80 years old. 


Hiram C. THOMPSON, president of the Thompson Clock 
Company, Bristol, Conn., died June 29, aged 76. 
——-—_>-o—_. -- 


Trade Publications. 


Electrical Apparatus.—Fort Wayne Electric Works, In- 
corporated, Fort Wayne, Ind. Bulletins, &c. Bulletin No. 1087 
deals with standard direct current switchboard panels. These 
are made on the sectional unit plan, so that a variety of com- 
binations are possible initially and later when changes become 
necessary. No. 1089, superseding No. 1064, pertains to standard 
alternating current switchboard panels for single phase cir- 
cuits. No. 1090, superseding No. 1070, is devoted to the series 
are lighting system for alternating current circuits with a fre- 
quency of 60 or 140 cycles, comprising the following apparatus: 
Constant current regulator, constant potential transformer, high 
tension switchboard, constant current A. C. are lamps, and mul- 
tiplex lightring arresters, which are fully described in this bulle 
tin. Instruction book No. 3024 for the series A. C. are systems 
gives information regarding the installation and the starting of 
the system, and general directions and data. A new bulletin 
index lists them by subjects and numbers. 

Fans, Blowers and Exhausters.—Green Fuel Econo 
mizer Company, Matteawan, N. Y. Catalogue No. 104. Size, 6 
x 9 in.; pages, 96. Describes and illustrates the company’s line 
of fans. blowers and exhausters, giving dimensions for 290 
sizes and types of steel plate fans for heating and ventilating, 
drying, mechanical draft, &c., for 27 sizes and types of planing 
mill exhausters for handling shavings, wool and other light ma 
terials, and also for a line of steam and hot water heating coils. 
Typical installations, containing some of the largest fans ever 
built, are described in detail, In addition there are over 20 
pages of tables and data relating to air moving engineering. A 
table of capacities, speeds and horsepowers for steel plate fans 
is included. 

Steam Specialties.—Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company, 28 
Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 
50. Descriptive of a line of steam specialties, comprising the 
Vigilant feed water regulator, the Fulton pump governor, the 
Fulton steam reducing valve, the Fulton steam trap, the Bing 
ham gauge cock, Rogers balanced packing for steam cylinders, 
and the Fulton ejector. Illustrations show the mechanism of 
these and their application. 

Grates and Blowers.—McClave-Brooks Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Chas. N. Hays, general sales agent, Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 6% x 9 in.; pages, 52. Illus 
trates and describes McClave grates and Argand steam blowers, 
the two together forming a complete system for burning the 
cheaper grades of anthracite and bituminous coals, such as rice, 
birdseye, buckwheat, slack, screenings, duff, &c., while the grates 
alone are claimed to give excellent results in burning the larger 
sizes of either variety of coal by natural draft. The advan- 
tages claimed for the Argand steam blower are that it furnishes 
a large amount of air with a small amount of steam; that the 
air and steam are thoroughly mixed in the shell or case of the 
blower before the blast is delivered to the ash pit, and that it 
makes very little noise in operation. 

Turret Head and Flue Cleaner.—Diamond Power Spe 
cialty Company, Detroit, Mich. Two pamphlets. One deals.with 
the Diamond improved turret head, which can be used to advan- 
tage in any machine in which either the work or the tool rotates, 
and equally well in working wood, metals, marble and other ma- 
terial. The second concerns the Diamond flue blower, which is 
declared to be a quick and economical device for cleaning the 
flues of stationary and marine boilers. 

Pump Regulating Devices.—Mason Regulator Company, 
tSoston, Mass. Catalogue. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 55. Pertains 
to the Mason automatic regulating devices for steam, electric 
and power pumps, including a steam pump speed governor, ma 
rine type steam pump speed governor, steam pump pressure reg 
ulator for hydraulie elevator service, by-pass or water relief 
valve, spring type steam pump pressure regulator, steam pump 
gravity tank regulator, steam vacuum pump regulator, steam 
driven blowing engine regulator, pressure controlling device, 
pilot valve, balanced valve and companion flanges. 

Cold Drawn Metal Work.—John R. Keim Mills, Incor- 
porated, Buffalo, N. Y. Leather bound reference book on cold 
drawn metal work. Vest pocket size, containing 68 pages, with 
additional blank pages for memoranda and notes. Shows some 
of the shapes the company is producing in a wide range of thick- 
nesses of metai and sizes of finished articles. Much useful in- 
formation in the way of tables of gauges, decimal equivalents, 
sizes and weights of flat rolled steel, weights of steel per foot, 
metric system measures of length, &c., is given. 


Furnaces.—Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 1907-1908 foundry catalogue. Size 6 x 914 in.: pages 
46. Illustrates and describes the Steele-Harvey crucible melting 
and refining furnace and miscellaneous furnaces in which fuel 
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oil or gas and air are used. In the Steele-Harvey furnace a 
crucible is used, but it is not removed when pouring the metal. 
It is claimed that it is impracticable to melt bronze, red or yel- 
iow brass, borings and turnings otherwise than in a crucible 
and obtain a mixture that will pass physical and analytical 
tests. Monarchs high or low pressure fuel oil burners, ladle 
heaters in connection with fuel oil or gas and air, and rotary 
positive pressure blowers are also dealt with in the catalogue. 

Machinery.—W. Gerhardi, Liidenscheid, Westphalia, Ger- 
many. Catalogue. Size, 64 x 9% in.; pages, 53. Illustrates 
complete equipment for wire, rod, tube, sheet and rolling mills, 
including wire drawing, washing, straightening and cutting and 
speoling machines; automatic wire working machines; ma- 
chines for tumbling and cleaning wire; complete outfit for 
galvanizing and tinning; wire hardening apparatus; circular 
shears for brass wire; draw benches for rods, shafts and seam- 
less tubes ; rolling machines for special work ; swaging machines ; 
and grinding machines, friction presses, eccentric power presses, 
and transmission of all kinds. 

Oil Cups.—Automatice Oil Cup Company, 155 Huron street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Circular. Pertains to Bangs’ automatic oil 
cups, which can be placed in any position on eccentrics, cross- 
heads, crankpins or any reciprocating bearing. Four sizes of 
feed accompany each cup from No. 1, the course feed, to No. 4, 
the fine. The oil is thrown to the top of the cup by the recipro- 
cal motion, and is directed downward to the feed by radial 
curved guides. A small drop of oil is distributed at each stroke, 
and the greater the speed the more oil fed. A list of users and 
several testimonial letters are included, 

Blast Furnace Construction.—William B. Pollock Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. Supplment No. 7 to the company’s 
general book, of views of blast furnaces which it has recently 
built. The photographs in this issue are of the Nos. 2 and 3, 
Haselton furnaces of the Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Coal and Ash Handling Machinery.—Jeffrey Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. Bulletins B and C. Give illustra- 
tions of installations of Jeffery machinery for handling coal 
and ashes in various plants, including brief descriptions of 
each department. 

Springs.—Railway Steel-Spring Company, 71 Broadway, 
New York City. Catalogue. Size 6 x 9 in:; pages 34. Shows 
a few of the various types of springs made by this company for 
locomotives, passenger and freight cars, as wel! as for street 
ears and machinery. Among those illustrated are driving, 
truck, tender, caboose, reverse lever, duplicate tender, triplicate 
tender, doublet, quadruple and quintuple passenger, elliptic, 
three-quarter elliptic, single full elliptic, draft, freight bolster, 
equalizing, helical and safety valve springs. 

Heaters, Separators, Coils and Bends.—Whitlock Coil 
Pipe Company, Hartford, Conn. Catalogue, 1907. Size 6% x 
9% in.; pages 74. Treats in detail the company’s line of coils, 
pipes, big bends, automobile coolers, hoods, &c.; plumbers’ sup- 
plies; heaters, separators and exhaust heads, and is divided 
into sections. The first concerns coils and bends of iron, brass 
and copper pipe for heating, cooling, refrigerating, conduit and 
pneumatic service. Illustrations show spirals, conical coils, flat 
spirals and basket, kettle, flat rectangular, oblong and zigzag 
coils, and in connection with tables assist the customer in 
designating his wants. The same scheme is carried out in con- 
nection with the illustrations of the several types and kinds of 
bends and joints. The automobile section has many illustra- 
tions, with descriptive matter on coolers, hoods and exhaust, 
inlet and water pipes for automobiles. The heater section 
covers the American standard feed water heaters, reheater re- 
ceivers, the American-Berryman feed water heater and purifier, 
American hot water heaters, American separators, open exhaust 
heaters and special heaters, all of which are fully described and 
illustrated, sections being shown in most instances. The Ameri- 
can exhaust head is similarly presented. 

Cranes and Hoists.—Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich. sooklet No. 22. Devoted mainly to illustrations 
of electric traveling Northern crane installations, showing their 
application to various kinds of service. ‘The booklet is issued 
with the reminder that the company’s larger catalogue will be 
sent upon request. 

a 


Considerable trouble from interference with adjacent 
telephone lines has been given by the recently finished 
single-phase railroads in Indiana. In a number of cases 
a telephone company has found it necessary to remove 
wires which were parallel to a single-phase line. Experi- 
ments are under way to determine the cause of the inter- 
ference. 


At the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad during 
1906 there were built 235 locomotives, 149 passenger cars, 
2124 freight cars and 76 maintenance of way equipment 
cars. Of the locomotives owned about 90 per cent. are 
kept in service while the remaining 10 per cent. undergo 
repairs in the shops. 
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Iron and Steel. 


Another of the lap weld furnaces at the Youngstown depart- 
ment of the National Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, was 
started last week, and practically this entire plant is now in 
operation to full capacity. 

It is stated that the Crum-Lynne Iron Works, at Crum- 
Lynne, Pa., will be sold at receiver's sale. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company will probably make ex- 
tensive repairs to its No. 4 furnace at Steelton. No. 3 was 
overhauled and raised this year. The starting of the new 
epen hearth furnaces at the plant has been generally successful. 

After a successful run of a year the Pennsylvania Swedish 
Iron Company, Cheswick, Pa., has closed down its bloomary 
to make necessary repairs and give the tonnage men a much 
needed rest. During the year ending June 30, the company 
produced a little over 7000 tons of charcoal iron blooms from 
eight knobbling fires, which is thought to be a record tonnage 
from that number of fires. The material was used in making 
skelp for boiler tubes and sheets for various purposes. 


The Independent Steel & Wire Company, House Building. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased the plant of the Acme Wire 
Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which was offered at trustee 
sale, and it is probable that the plant will be enlarged. Arthur 
Hirsch will continue as manager of the plant. 


General Machinery. 

The recent fire in the boiler shop of the Thomas Carlin Sons 
Company, River avenue, Allegheny, Pa., was not of a serious na- 
ture, being confined to the building, the damage not exceeding 
$10,000, and the burned structure will be replaced at once. The 
fire will not interfere in any way with the filling of orders. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has completed plans for the 
construction of several bvildings, to be used in connection with 
the new terminal station at Washington, D. C., including a 
power house. 


The Locomotive & Machine Company, Montreal, Canada, will 
shortly place contract for the building of a new erecting shop, 
for which very little new machinery will be required. 


The Chamberlain Machine Works, Waterloo, Iowa, has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $20,000 to manufac- 
ture and sell gasoline engines and cream separators. Special at- 
tention will be given to the manufacture of metal repair parts 
for cream separators. 


Plans for the construction of a factory and warehouse are 
now being prepared by the Wallace Machinery Company, Cham- 
paign, Ill., which was recently incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. It is expected that work on the new plant will be 
begun on or before September 1. 


The United States Corrugating Machine Company has been 
incorporated at Canton, Ohio, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators are C. C. Barrick, H. C. Drum, W. W. 
Stephens, C. Weaver and Howard Pay. 

The General Drop Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is building 
a brick forge and blacksmith shop at Elmwood avenue and the 
New York Central Belt Line, to replace the building recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The New York Concrete Wall Machine Company has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock, at Buffalo, N. Y., to 
manufacture patent machinery and tools for building with con- 
crete. S, A. Williams is president and manager. 

The Titusville Forge Company, Titusville, Pa., has placed 
its new blacksmith shop in operation. The equipment is modern 
throughout, and is especially adapted for marine and commer 
cial work, either light or heavy. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Board cf Public Service, Columbus, Ohio, will receive 
bids until July 10 for pumping machinery for the East Side 
sewage pumping station, including the erection of two units, 
each to consist of a horizontal centrifugal pump, chain driven 
by horizontal gas engine and having a maximum capacity of 
2,900,000 gal. per day. 


The Sweetwater Ice, Light & Water Company, Sweetwater, 
‘Texas, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The officers are R. H. Fitzgerald, president; Thomas Trammell, 
vice-president; A. Q. Daniel, secretary and treasurer. 


The Mallory-Maschke Company, 123 Liberty street, New 
York, has been incorporated to manufacture steam specialties, 
such as tube blowers, soot suckers, indicator reducing wheels, 
&c. S. W. Mallory is president and William O. Maschke secre- 
tary and treasurer. These officers with J. Higgs constitute the 
Board of Directors. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company is building at 
its works at East Pittsburgh eight of the largest transformers 
ever built, each of them being of 1000 kw. capacity. They will 
ode installed in the City of Mexico, where the local electric light 
and power company is making very extensive improvements. 
The City of Mexico obtains a very large part of its electric 
power from a waterfall 60 miles away, where electric current 
is generated at a pressure of 60,000 volts. When this high pres- 
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sure current is transmitted through transformers it is reduced 
to 20,000 volts. Then it is again transmitted to five different 
substations surrounding the city, where the transformers now 
under construction by the Westinghouse Company will be in- 
stalled. These transformers will reduce the voltage of the 
electric current to 3000 volts. This 3000-volt current will be 
used to operate a number of motor generator sets, from which a 
600-volt current is taken to operate the motors on the street 
ears of the city or to furnish electric light. 

A bond issue of $45,000 has been voted by Ashland, Ohio, 
for the enlargement of the municipal water works. It is the 
intention to install two new 125-hp. boilers and a new pump, 
having a daily capacity of 1,500,000 gal. 

Motors and Small Engines. 

The Essex & Smith Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $25,000, to take over the 
business of the W. H. Smith Mfg. Company, and to manufacture 
the Essex patent hot air engines for light power purposes, 
operated with gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol as fuel. The 
company -has equipped a factory at 6 and 8 Lock street. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Comptroller of New Orleans, La., will receive bids 
until July 15 for the erection of a new bridge of the Bascule 
or lift type, to span Bayou St. John. 


The plant of the American Plate & Boiler Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been purchased by Oscar C. Hearing, William 
H. Renck, and William A. Painter, doing business as the Colum- 
bus Bridge & Iron Company. The plant is being remodeled and 
refitted into a structural steel plant, and the company, which 
has been securing structural steel work from other concerns, 
will hereafter do its own fabricating. 

Bids will be received by the city authorities of Toledo, Ohio, 
July 10, for concrete approaches for the Cherry street bridge 
across the Maumee River in that city. Plans for a steel bascule 
lift bridge, which will be constructed under a separate con- 
tract, are being prepared by the Osborn Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The estimated cost of the approaches is 
$500,000, and of the lift $300,000. 

The Variety Iron Works, York, Pa., formerly owned by the 
E. G. Smyser’s Sons’ Company, has been purchased by the 
Smyser-Royer Company, which has been recently incorporated. 
The plant, which was established in 1840, and since 1846 has 
been owned exclusively by KE. G. Smyser, and since his death 
by his sons, is said to be the largest architectural iron foundry 
in Pennsylvania, and has enjoyed a wide reputation for its 
work. The new company intends to increase the output of the 
plant, and to do a more extended ornamental and architectural 
wrought and cast iron business. B. Frank Royer, vice-president 
of the Wiiliam F. Remppis Company, Reading, Pa., and resident 
manager of the Philadelphia office, is president; William A. 
Myers, who has been general manager of the E. G. Smyser's 
Sons’ Company for the past 30 years, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and William H. Myers, formerly assistant manager of the 
Matrobe Foundry & Machine Company, secretary. The company 
will establish a Philadelphia office at 1506 Sansom street, which 
will be in charge of B. Frank Royer, president. 

Foundries. 

The 8S. Jarvis Adams Foundry Company, Fourteenth and 
Etna streets, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of brake shoes, pipe 
balls, axle boxes, &c., reports that its new plant at Midland, 
Pa., is nearing completion, and that arrangements are being 
made for removing the old plant and starting operations in the 
new one on or about August 1. The cupola will have a daily 
capacity of 200,000 to 250,000 lb. In addition to the above 
mentioned some other specialties will be manufactured, but 
they have not been decided upon as yet. 


The Walton Foundry Company, Franklin, N. Y., is building 
an addition to its plant, 16 x 20 ft., which will be used princi- 
pally for a blacksmith shop. The company will add to its 
equipment one new 14-in. lathe with 8 ft. bed, one drill press 
to drill to center of 34 in. circle, and one power hack saw. 


The Gray Iron Foundry Company, Reading, Pa., has prac- 
tically completed the additions to its foundry, mention of which 
was made some months ago. It has now been decided to add a 
brass foundry, for which an addition 30 x 56 ft. has been made. 
The electro-galvanizing department, having beeii found too small 
for the volume of business, is to be largely increased and a new 
department of clectroplating is to be added. In the latter the 
jobbing trade will he particularly catered to, and every finish 
customary to the hardware trade will be made. 


Fires. 


The Wisconsin Wire Works, Appleton, Wis., was recently 
destroyed by fire, the loss amounting to about $22,000, on which 
insurance was carried to the extent of $18,000. This company 
was organized about six years ago, following a strike at the 
Appleton Wire Works plant, as a co-operative corporation, by 
union workmen. It has not yet been decided whether the plant 
will be rebuilt. 

The plant of the Canton Brass Company, Canton, Ohio, was 
burned June 27, the loss being about $25,000. 


The boiler works of the Willamette Iron & Steel Company, 
Portland, Ore., were badly damaged by fire June 23. 
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The foundry of the Cbristianburg Chilled Plow & Machine 
Company, Richmond, Ya., was destroyed by fire June 27. The 
loss is placed at $15,000. 

The calcining plant of the St. Joseph Company, Leadwood, 
Mo., was burned June 24. 


The plant of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, Utica, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire June 25, the loss being over 
$100,000. 

The Newark Meadows plant of the Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Company, was burned July 29. The loss is placed 
at $200,000, . 

The asbestos plant of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was damaged $25,000 by fire June 29. 

The factory of the E. A. Perkins Electrical Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., was burned June 29, with a loss of $22,000. 


Hardware. 


The Moline Mop & Wringer Company, Moline, IIll., has 
been organized to manufacture and distribute the White mop 
and wringer in the States of Illinois and Iowa, for which it 
has secured the rights under patent. It is the purpose of the 
company ultimately to manufacture these goods, but for the 
present its attention will be devoted to their sale. 

The Bushnell Tank & Fence Works, W. J. Vertrees, pro- 
prietor, Bushnell, Ill., has been incorporated under the name 
of the Bushnell Tank Works, with a capital stock of $75,000. 
The company manufactures wood and steel tanks, combination 
fence, lawn swings, &c. No change of ownership is involved 
in the reorganization. 

The Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., maker of the Safety tackle block wire stretcher and 
Hardware specialties, has found the factory, which was opened 
at the beginning of the year, inadequate in capacity to fill its 
increasing orders. Within a few days construction work will 
be begun on a new foundry building, 80 x 270 ft., which will 
include a 12-ton melting furnace. 


The Champion Tool & Handle Company, Evart, Mich., manu- 
facturer of the Champion lumbering tools, recently suffered a 
loss by fire, which destroyed the building containing the forging 
department, and injured much of the machinery. Steps will 
be taken at once to erect a large and modern factory building, 
which will be equipped with machinery suitable for the manu- 
facture of logging tools. These improvements will be made 
with the least possible delay, and it is expected that the new 
plant will be ready for operation within three or four months. 
In the meantime a large part of the company’s business is 
being taken care of at its branch factory, located at Cairo, Ill. 

The Detroit Trust Company, as receiver, is advertising for 
sale at public auction on July 24, at the office of E. Bement's 
Sons, Lansing, Mich., the entire manufacturing property of E. 
Bement’s Sons, including plant fully equipped“for the manu- 
facture of stoves, agricultural implements and bob sleds. The 
firm suffered financial losses in 1904, since which time the 
Detroit Trust Company has operated the plant as _ receiver. 
The property is a large one, composed of a plant centrally 
located in Lansing, fully equipped with modern machinery, and 
has employed 700 to 800 men. The annual product is about 
$1,000,000. A full line of stoves and agricultural implements 
is manufactured, and the firm is also a large producer of bob 
sleds and runner attachments. 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
is running its works on an 11-hour basis, and is increasing its 
force as rapidly as competent help can be secured. The plant 
is being materially increased in size, considerably more of the 
Colt Armory buildings being taken over for manufacturing 
purposes, and new machinery is being installed as rapidly as it 
can be obtained, 


The American Cheese Cutter Company has been organized 
at New London, Conn., with capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are J. Lawrence Coit and Edith May Coit, Water- 
ford, Conn., and William A. McElney, Meriden, Conn, 


The Daisy Mfg. Company, Plymouth, Mich., is making an 
addition covering 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space to its already 
extensive plant. C. H. Bennett, the general manager of the 
company, has lately returned from a trip around the world, 
during which important connections were formed, and the 
Daisy air rifles are now meeting a demand in nearly every 
country of the globe. A stock of the goods is carried in Paris, 
London, Hamburg, Calcutta, Melbourne, Canton, and Shanghai, 
China, and Kobe, Japan, so that the company is in good 
position to fill orders promptly wherever they originate. 


The Anchor Bolt & Nut Company has succeeded the Chapin- 
ville Wheel Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manufacturer of 
carriage, machine and plow bolts, nuts and rivets. Albert J. 
Glass is president and John L. Glass, secretary-treasurer. The 
company states that it is making a line of extra good quality 
carriage and machine bolts, the business in which has been 
greatly extended, and is in a position to insure prompt de- 
liveries on the smaller sizes of bolts. 


The Livingston Mfg. Company, Rockland, Me., has pur- 
chased the business, machinery and good will of Nutting & 
Hayden, Concord, N. H., manufacturer of patent bush ard 
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scotia hammers. The entire contents of the Concord factory 
will be moved to Rockland, enabling the new owner to dupli- 
cate the firm’s work in every way, both in the making of new 
hammers and in the fitting with new cuts of any hammer 
which the firm has ever made, if the number of the hammer 
and opening of the jaws are designated. The Livingston Mfg. 
Company has large works for the manufacture of granite cut- 
ters’, paving cutters’, quarrymen’s, blacksmiths’, and contractors’ 
tools. 

The directors of the Kinsley Iron & Machine Company, 
Canton, Mass., have voted to sell the piant, or, if this is not 
feasible, to liquidate the affairs of the company as quickly 
as possible in some other manner. The company manufactures 
bar iron, gray iron castings and the Kinsley wagon axle. The 
business is a very old one. It was established in 1787, and 
incorporated in 1854, and is owned by the estates of F. L. 
Ames and Frank M. Ames, having been in the Ames family 
for many years. Oakes Ames, the president, has very large 
financial and manufacturing interests, and the reason for the 
disposal of the business is his desire to concentrate his affairs, 
He is president of the Ames Shovel & Tool Company, which 
operates the principal shovel manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try, and has recently taken the presidency of the Pn-»matie 
Service Company. The plant produces annually about 7000 
tons of bar iron, 400 tons of wagon axles, 1000 tons of gray iron 
castings, and sundry blacksmiths’ tools, and employs about 250 
men, 


The Schatt & Morgan Cutlery Company, Titusville, Pa., has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000, fully paid. Additions 
to plant necessitated by increase in business and costing about 
$25,000 are about to be made. These include three brick 
buildings, one of two stories and basement, 35 x 100 ft.: an- 
other, one story, 20 x 100 ft.; and a third, one story, 20 x 90 
ft. <A fireproof vault for the keeping of dies, fine tools and 
manufactured stock will be provided. Electric power will be 
installed throughout the plant, old and new. 


Miscellaneous. 


The McCance Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, has recently 
installed more equipment in its plant in that city, which will 
double its capacity for handling galvanized materials and doing 
general galvanizing for the trade. 


The Pittsburgh Elastic Enamel Company, Pittsburgh, advises 
us that the report that it would build a large plant at Clymer, 
Pa., the town having offered a site and a bonus of $25,000, is 
absolutely untrue. The company does not contemplate moving 
its plant from its present location. 


The Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is erecting a 
new building, 30 x 125 ft., two stories, of fireproof construction, 
which will be connected by passageway with the main foundry. 
The building is to be used for the storage and manufacture of 
wood patterns and a carpenter shop. 


The Falga Machine & Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been organized to market a few patents owned by the incorpo 
vators. ‘The present quarters in Pittsburgh are only to be used 
temporarily, and the company expects to move its office to Chi 
cago before January. Vincent Ferk is president; J. F. Ambros, 
vice-president ; John Granz. vice-president ; Theodore W. Adlesic, 
secretary and treasurer, and F. Lamotke, manager. 


The Engineering Works of Van Buren, Ark., has built and is 
equipping a new plant for the manufacture of mining, ore and 
industrial cars. Natural gas is supplied in sufficient quantity 
for all heating and power purposes. The plant is equipped 
throughout with modern machinery and appliances, and will 
have, when completed, an output capacity of 25 cars a day. 


The Wisconsin Pressed Steel Company, Madison, Wis., re 
cently organized with a capital of $50,000, contemplates the 
building and equipping of a plant in the near future. Plans, 
however, are not sufficiently matured for a detailed statement, 
but it is expected that their completion will not be long delayed. 


The Kinsler-Bennett Company has been organized at Hart- 
ford, Conn., to manufacture automobile parts, special machinery 
and fixtures, and has located its works at 62 Market street. 
The company has already placed its orders for machine tools, 
and will use electric power. 


The Art Metal Novelty Company, Hartford, Conn., has been 
organized and has established and equipped a factory at 308 
Pearl street. The company will manufacture art metal novelties 
for the jewelry, stationery and department store trade, and will 
repair, lacquer and plate all kinds of metals, in all finishes. 
William B. Wright is president ; Roger Otis Clapp, secretary and 
treasurer, and Edwood B. Gilbert, manager. 

The Quad Stove Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has just 
moved into a new up to date plant. Its building is 50 x 150 
ft., and two stories high. 


The Coe Brass Mfg. Company, Torrington, Conn., one of the 
constituent parts of the American Brass Company, has pur 
chased the plant of the Warrenton Woolen Company, with the 
purpose of securing room for the enlargement of its plant. It 
is understood that the woolen company will build a new and 
‘arger plant on some site yet to be selected. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








While there will be some closing down of mills and 
Steel plants for repairs and betterments during July, it 
will be less than usual, owing to the great pressure for 
deliveries. In nearly every branch of the Finished trade 
it is the same story of a rush of specifications, and in 
some the mills have not made any headway at all to re- 
lieve the congestion. The operating departments are 
therefore driven to the utmost. 

From all the principal distributing centers for Pig 
Iron comes the same story of a quiet market, and the ex- 
treme scarcity of spot Iron, notably of Foundry Pig, which 
characterized the situation some months ago, has disap- 
peared. The result is that the premium for spot Iron is 
becoming very unusual. Still, Iron on old contracts is 
being taken right along and there is some demand for 
anticipating shipments, which indicates that the con- 
sumption continues op an unprecedented scale. It is 
doubtful, however, whether we shall continue to absorb 
much foreign Pig Iron. It is understood that a good deal 
of foreign Iron was imported under an arrangement with 
a large melter that the latter would take all that could 
not be sold in the market over a certain price, and this 
price, it is believed, has now been reached. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has accepted an order 
for 25.000 tons of Open Hearth Steel Rails for 1908 de- 
livery from the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad. 
The specifications call for 25 per cent. top discard, for 0.04 
phosphorus and 0.55 to 0.67 carbon, for which a special 


price is paid. There is practically closed an additional 
contract for 7000 tons, for a coal road, under the same 
specifications. 

Specifications for Structural Material are coming in 
liberally, and the mills are well booked ahead. There 
are some good contracts in sight, among them being 
12,000 tons for a power station in this city and 10,000 tons 
for the Chicago City Hall. 

The Steel Bar trade is in a satisfactory condition. 
One Chicago interest booked 14,000 tons in one day last 
week. 

Pittsburgh reports further business in the placing of 


orders for Steel Pipe lines, and the enormous pressure 


on the mills continues unabated. The Wire makers would 


like to accumulate some stock in anticipation of the fall 
demand, but have been unable to do so. 

While the world’s consuming markets are feeling con- 
siderable hesitation, growing out of the timidity of cap- 
ital, and new projects seem to be moving slowly, yet 
there is a good volume of new business in certain quar- 
ters. This is notably true of India, and of China and 
Japan. From China have come orders for Bridge Mate- 
rial, including one lot of 1000 tons, with more to come. 
South Africa is a poor field, for well-known causes. Some 
orders have been placed for Structural Material for 
South America, including 2300 tons for the first sky- 
scraper in Buenos Ayres, a 10-story hotel. 

The Copper deadlock has not yet been broken. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
July 3, June 26, June 5, July 5, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

ND icy ls BL ainek an harshded ne “ai $23.50 $24.50 $25.50 $18.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

GEE We rds ok ae ale sk kee oe 24.25 24.25 24.25 16.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 25.50 26.00 26.50 18.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 25.15 24.15 24.40 18.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 23.15 3.15. 23.15 16.35 


bt to 


oo. 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.00 27.50 27.50 19.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


sSessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 30.00 29.50 30.00 27.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 33.00 33.00 35.00 33.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 32.50 32.50 32.50 29.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 36.50 36.50 37.00 $34.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.50 14.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 18.25 19.00 20.00 16.00 
ivan Balle, CHICA@O.<.. 6.06060 24.50 24.50 24.50 21.25 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 26.00 27.50 27.50 20.00 
Car Wheels, Chiceso...........60. 25.00 25.00 25.50 18.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 25.00 25.00 25.50 16.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 18.25 18.25 18.50 15.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.50 16.50 16.00 13.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 18.00 18.25 19.00 15.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Beams, Pittsburgh............ 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 
Angles, Pitteburgn............. .70 -70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 90 1.90 1.85 1.57% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.60 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


70 70 1.70 1.70 


86 86 1.844% 1.84% 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83% 1.83% 1.831% 1.63% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.78 1.78 1.78 1.66% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 86 1.86 1.84% 1.641% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... .60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York .86 1.86 1.84% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... .70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... .86 1.86 1.84% 1.84% 

1 
1 
1 


Pm pk fh fk tek fk fh fed 


Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.75 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.30 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 23.50 23.50 24.25 18.50 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 22.00 22.00 23.37%%18.837% 
SOIURE, THOU Mn ss oc ncccsecs 6.35 6.40 6.50 6.00 
ee 6.27144 6.35 6.40 5.87% 
CO ae | ne §.25 5.75 5.75 5.85 
OO a 5.15 5.62144 5.65 5.80 
hs Is echic navies cece se 42.75 43.75 41.50 39.20 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 12.00 12.00 17.00 23.00 
of . 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.94 

———_-+e—____ 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BuILpINe, July 2, 1907. 

It is not because of any activity, or the lack of it, that 
attention is centered upon the Pig Iron market, but rather to 
the turning of a crucial point that comes with the entry of 
a new delivery period. The softening tendency of spot Iron 
prices, previously noted, was expected to go still further un- 
der the stress of light demand at the opening of the third 
quarter. This result has been realized, and $21.50 hereto- 
fore asked for third quarter has become the price for spot 
or immediate delivery, with a strong intimation that $21 can 
be had for any part of this division, save Iron on track. One 
large interest has withdrawn all division prices, and is offer- 
ing a flat price for the entire last half. The absence of buy- 
ing, except for immediate needs, marks the determination 
of consumers to withhold purchases as long as possible, in 
the hope of forcing desired concessions. Indications are 
noted that point to a slight wavering of the firm attitude 
maintained by furnace interests, but the final result is yet 


in the balance. In Finished Material the greatest activity ° 


is shown in the demand for Steel Bars and Tubular Goods. 
In one day of the week just closed 14,000 tons of the for- 
mer were booked by a single interest, which, together with 
additional tonnage taken, exceeds the total noted for the 
preceding week. In spite of the fact that the leading Tube 
interest is still months behind on deliveries, new business is 
being offered in such volume that practically no progress is 
being made in the clearance of accumulated tonnage. Busi- 
ness in Standard Section Rails has seemingly been halted 
by the adjustment, now in progress, of differences between 
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the mills and railroads respecting rolling specifications. 
Sales for the week were limited to one transaction of 2500 
tons, booked by the Carnegie Stee] Company. Business, on 
the whole, is quite satisfactory for the midsummer season, 
when some decline in volume is usually expected. 


Pig Iron. ‘Lhe opening of the third quarter finds busi- 
ness practically at a standstill, with a decided weakness in 
prices for spot Iron. As suggested in last week’s report, the 
gap between spot and third quarter prices has closed up, and 
in coming together a basis slightly lower than that ruling 
for forward delivery has been established. The change has 
resulted in a decline of from S0c. to $1 a ton from the spot 
prices of last week's quotations. Aside from some carload 
trade in spot Iron there have been no transactions of any 
note. That some large consumers were buyers of small lots 
of transit and on-track Iron is attributed to delayed deliver 
ies from Southern furnaces, Conditions in this respect are 
not altogether satisfactory and are said to be due to short 
ened furnace capacity resulting from various causes. Ags 
far as orders and inquiries for the forward delivery periods 
are concerned, the market is practically deserted. The de- 
lermined refusal of buyers to accept the prices offered for 
future contracts is putting the stand-pat attitude of furnace 
interests to test, and the result will not long be withheld, for 
it.seems certain that there Is a considerable tonnage of third 
quarter requirements yet to be 
sumers are unprovided for a 


ced, and some large con 








part of fourth quarter 
neecs. These must perforce soon come into the market, when 
some basis for price agreement will nec ssarily be reached. 
There are indications pointing to some further shading of 
third quarter prices, but there is no change in quotations 
on deliveries for the last quarter of this and the first quarter 
of next year, the former being $20 and the latter $18.50 for 
No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham. The following prices are for 
July, August and September delivery. f.o.b,. Chicago, the 
spread indicated representing the difference between the 
earlier and later dates of this period : 


















Lake Superior Chareon] ; $27.00 to $28.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1 . 26.00 to 
Northern Coke For dry, No. 2 ata 5. to 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3 . 24.00 to 
Northern Seot¢ ae SS SA -».» 26.00 to 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1_ | ‘ -. 26.00 to 
Ohio Strong Sx fteners, No, 2, ». 25.50 to 
Southern Coke, No. 1. . eeu oes S638 to 
Southern Coke, No Meares th cove Sane te 
Southern Coke, No. 3.. O20 wae 25.35 to 
Southern Coke, No. 4 phar hata -.- 24.85 to 
Southern ¢ oke, No. 1 to 


Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft. to 





Southern Gray Forge... OR ee 1s ot to 
Southern Mottled............. 24.35 to 
Malleable Bessemer. 26 
Standard Bessemer. ; 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, & 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 


G0 
20 

Billets and Rods.—There is apparently more active in- 
quiry for Forging Billets than for some time past, though 
resulting orders are few and generally of small tonnage. 
While the Eastern mills are evidently seeking business in 
this market more keenly than for some time, prices are well 
maintained, quotations ranging from $36 to S88. Rolling 
Billets are offered at $8 . Pittsburgh. The scarcity in Wire 
Rods has not been measurably relieved, and the movement 
is in consequence light. Prices quoted are from $37 to $38, 
Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Recent orders from lumber 
mill and coal mine interests have furnished a considerable 
tonnage in Light Rails, but the demand for Spikes and other 
Track Supplies ‘s quiet. Pending the discussion of Rail 
Specifications, now in progress between the mills and railroad 
interests, buying of Standard Sections has been practically 
suspended. Only one order, for 2500 tons, has been reported 
within the past two weeks. this being placed with the Car- 
negie Steel Company. We quote as follows: Angle Bars. ac- 
companying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65¢.: ear lots, 
1.90¢. to 1.95¢.; Spikes, 2.35c. to 2.45c., according to deliy- 
ery; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75¢., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.80¢. to 2.90¢., base. Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 0.15¢. to 0.20e. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $35; 25-Ib.. $36: 20-Ib., 
$37 ; 16-Ib.. $88: 12-1b.. $39, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, 
$28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Of the tonnage up for figures 
none of the deals involving large amounts have been closed 
since the last report. Among the smaller contracts, of which 
a good number were booked by the American Bridge Com- 
pany, was one of 900 tons of bridge material for the Chicago 
& Northwestern. Plans now being prepared by Holabird & 
Roach. architects for the new Chicago City Hall, will eal] 
for around 10,000 tons, but this will not be ready for figures 
for some weeks. Specifications are being supplied in suffi- 
cient volume to fully engage mill capacities, and a good deal 
of new business is developing, though some contracts are very 
dilatory in coming to closure. Prices from store are quoted 
without change, at 2.05¢. to 2.10¢., and mill prices, at Chi- 
cago, are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., in- 
clusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 44-in. and heavier, 1.88¢e. : 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.98c.; Feams, larger 
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than 15 in., 1.98¢.: Zees. 2 In, and over, LSSce.: Tees. 3 
and over, 1.93¢., in addition to the usual extras for cuttin ; 
to extra lengths, punching. coping, bending, and other sh: 
work. 
Plates.— The leading Western mills are turnine ou 
very heavy tonnage. on Which specifications are plentit 








i 
Business in forward bookings hes decreased somewhat. and 
no new orders of ey eptional tonnage are reported Dur 
the period of n dsummer, which ordinarily lessens the 
ume of business, it is expected that md progress will] 
made in the disposing of acumu ated orders. We quote 
future delive vous follows Pank Plates, \4-in. and he 
wider than 64 and up to 100 in. wi . inelus . eal ) , 
Chicago, 1.8 O LONe 3-160 in LN 2.18 Nos. j 
and & gauge, 2.086, to 2.2% No. 9, 2.13¢. to 2.33% I § 
quality, in widths up to 100 in. 1.986. to 2.0, ' j 
\Y-in. and heavier, with the s mn dvance for lighter weights a 
Sketch Plates, Tank quality. 1.08. to D 12 Flange « a 
2.U8c. Store prices on Plates e as follows lank P j 
Y-in. and heavier, Ip to 72 in. wide, 2.20e. to 2.20 rg 
72 to 96 in. wide, 2.20% » 2 40% I » oO . 
Wide, 2.306. to 2.40 72 de, 2.We. to 26 No. 8 
up to GO in. wide, 2.e. to B4Ad, Klan nd Head an + 
O.25¢. extra, 

Sheets.—On Sheets the question st I] ' { . * 
for some time one f deliveries The leadin mnter * 
tinues far short of normal s rvice in shipments. but & 
reported that, except on special grades at d Galvanized ; 
ments are being made in 14 weeks, as aga t 24 weeks s ; 
time ago. Some of the mal mills are In pos on to 
nish both Black and Galvan d Sheets of siz they ro P 
from four to six weeks. In addition to plentiful specif 
tions there is still a larg amount of new business com 
in, though not equal] in volume to that of the earlier mont 
of the year. We que mill shipments as follows, Chicago 
Blue Annealed, No 10), 2.03¢.; No. 12, 2.08¢.: No. 14 ? 130. 

No. 16, 2.aert ; Box Annea ed, Nos, 17 to 21, 2.53 Nos 2 

to 24, 2.58c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.68¢.: No. zt, 2.68¢.; No, 28, 

2.48c.: No. 29, 2.88¢.: No 30, 2.98e.: Galvanized Sheets. «a 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.88e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.08¢.: Nos. 17 to 21, a 
3.18¢.; Nos, 22 to 24, 3.38e.: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.58¢.: No, 27 
3.73c.: No. 28, 3.93¢.: No. oO, 4.436, Sheets from = store i 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.50c.: No. 12, 2.55¢.; No. 14, 2.60 

No. 16, 2.70c.; Box Annealed. Nos IS to 21, 2.80¢.: Nos, vv 

to 24, 2.85¢.; No. 26, 2.900¢.: No, 27 2.c.; No. 28, 3.05 i 
No. 30, 3.45¢.: Cal n d from store: Nos. 10 to 20. 2.20 i 
to 3.300. ¢ Nos. 22 to 24. bested . to 8.60 No 2b. ob. tb t ee 
3.60¢c.; No. 27, 8.85c¢. to 3.95 -: No. 28, 4.15¢.: No 3 4.05 " 
to 4.70¢. Bel 

Bars.—The «trength of the demand for Steel Bars is sur , 
prisingly large and holds on with great tenacity The sources ge, 
which supply it are diversified and represent pretty nearly a 
the whole line of industries using Bars. The business re ‘ 
ported last week is duplicated. in that one in rest reports i 
the booking of 14,000 tons in one day The implemen . 
makers are pouring in specifications against « mtracts in a 
way that augurs well for their faith in the crop outlook 
There is no pressing demand for Iron Bars, though a fain : y 
lot of orders are being booked. QJuotations, Chicago. are as , H 
follows: Steel Bars, 1.78c.. with half extras: Iron Bars. : 
1.78ce. ; Hoops, 2.18c.. extras as per TToop eard Bands, ; 
1.78e., as per Bar card, half extras: Soft Steel Angles and jee 
Shapes 1.SSe., half exty is. Store prices are as follows Rar } 
Iron, 2.10¢. to 2.250. : Stee] Bars, 2c. to 2.100e.: Steel Bands. i ; 
2c., as per Bar card, half extras: Soft Steel Hoops, 2.57% - 
to 2.45¢., full extras. BL 

Merchant Pipe.— While the demand for all sizes f I’ } 
is extremely heavy and shipments exceediagly slow, vet it is ' 
in the smaller s'zes that the maximum is reached Nothing ] 
short of four months is promised on 4-in. and smaller. and a 
indeed, it is difficult to name any reasonable delivery dates Me 
with absolute certainty. (in top of orders booked. new busi i 
ness is constantly piling up, so that there is small encourage- u 


ment for the expectation of better mill conditions at an 
early date. The following mill discounts are quoted: Black 
Pipe, % to 6 in.. 71.2: 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, * to 6 


i, 61.2. These discounts are subject to 1 point on the H 

base. From store in small lots. Chicago jobbers quote G8 BS 

per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, *% to 6 in. About 4 points 

advance above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. re 
Boiler Tubes.—'T'here seems to by no abatement in th i 4 

demand for either Locomotive or Boiler Tubes. Here. xs in ¥) 

Pipe, the difficulty is to supply the g00ds as needed. Ti He 


stocks of large jobbing houses are the depot of supply fo 


prompt requirements and, in the present state of deli 1h 





eries, are about the only ivailable sources for immedia.e : 
wants. Mil! quotatiens fer future delivery on base size 
are as follows: 2% to 5 in.. in carload lots, Steel Tubes. 
63.2: Iron, 50.2: Seamless, 49.2: 216 in. and smaller. and 
lengths over 18 ft.: and =’ in. and larger and lengths it 
over 22 ft.. 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as follows ’ 
Steel. Iron. Seamless tS 
1 to 1% in... re eta enh e Oda as ok 35 35 35 ‘ 
US 2 ee ee eee nO : “85 Bee 
len Cs ne i 52M, 35 hs 
2% to hf i Ga” ‘y 4714 aH 
eS a a) b> 
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Merchant Steel.—A seasonable demand, without specia! 


significance, as respects the movement of any of the various 
specialties grouped under this head, is noticed. Quotations 


are as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.08e.: Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in., 1.93c.; Lron Finish, 
144 x \% in. and larger, 1.78e., base; Channels for solid Rub- 
ber Tires, * to 1 in., 2.28e., and 11% in. and larger, 2.18¢ ; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.93¢e.: Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08e.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.4614c¢.: Toe Calk Steel, 2.338¢c.; Railroad Spring. 
1.98e.: Crucible Tool Steel, 714c¢. to Se., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 ‘er cent. 
off in car lots, and 45 per cent. in less than ca s, base 
territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—-Of the lettings including mentionable 
tonnage, those of the city of Cleveland, 1400 tons, and 
Medinah, Ohio, 500 tons, comprise the list this week re 
ported. Bids on 2500 tons for the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
will be opened July 10. susiness generally is quiet, and is 
mainly composed of small lot orders, the aggregate tonnage 
of which is moderate. We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as 
follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $39; 6 to 12 in., $37 to 
$38; 16-in. and up, $36 to $37, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Coke.—No change is noted in the Coke situation, which, 
from the producers’ viewpoint, is not at all satisfactory. 
For forward delivery 72-hr. Connellsville Coke is still quoted 
at $3.15 to $3.25, at ovens. 


Old Material.—After the slide taken by Scrap prices 
last week, in which the values of practically all grades were 
affected, the downward movement was seemingly checked 
by the brisk buying that resulted. The decline was, how- 
ever, only temporarily arrested, and still lower levels have 
been reached. There has been an active demand for Cast 
Scrap, which has supported prices against a further decline 
on No. 1 and Stove Plate. The softening of spot prices on 
Pig Iron, however, does not give promise of continued 
strength in this direction. Railroad Wrought is off a shade 
and Rolling Mil! Stock is generally easier. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is this week offering a list of 1340 
tons, in which there are 400 tons of Rails and about 800 tons 
of Steel. Last week's offerings were quickly absorbed at 
top of the market prices. Prices are revised and the follow- 
ing quotations are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Loop OS Ree err $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rai's, rerolling............ 18.25 to 18.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 18.50 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 

Pn Cee NN kn ona ed e.0. be oo ao 28.00 to 30.00 
Re ee 25.00 to 25.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 17.50 to 18.00 
re ae 12.50 to 138.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Om Pe PURGES... ok csi enies was sv Sl BBO t08190.50 
I a 6 ik fais oe ws Wee 26.00 to 26.50 
EE ee kak wm we 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.......... .. 15.50 to 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.75 to 
IRIN Sr a es ai 16.00 to 


Locomotive Tires, 17.50 to 
o- 





No. 1 Dealers’ Forge... 13.25 to 
eee «=RMSIREINAM. ow wc et ccs 11.75 to 
Iron Axle Turnings.......... 11.75 to 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.75 to 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.75 to 
de ee ee 10.00 to 
OS Oe ee eee 10.50 to 11.00 
a SE tare Reais tea as,” nme. ig Cw ow (8, 10.00 to 10.50 
S.A eee 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.50to 12.00 
RR i in na soln ow ew BS 19.00 to 19.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 15.25 to 15.74 
ee eee re 17.00 to 17.50 
Agricultural Malleable....:.......... D.50 to 16.00 
ee ME RON a os.'s mek pin. 5 ace B30'% Bin oa 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.— Yielding to the determined attitude of consum- 
ing interests, Which have persistently held aloof, refusing to 
buy at ruling prices, Copper has declined, and is now offered 
at le. under last week's quotations. Lead, Desilverized, and 
Antimony have shared in the receding movement, and prices 
are revised. Old Metals are also lower, prices having soft- 
ened to the extent of from Joc. to “4c. on Brass and Copper 
material. We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 23l4c. to 
24e.: Lake, 25e. to 25loc.. in car lots for prompt shipment .; 
small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 44¢.; small 
lots, 44%,c.: Lead, Desilverized, 6.05c¢. to 6.15c¢., for 50-ton 
lots: Corroding, Tc. to 7.10c., for 50-ton lots: in car lots, 
2\%4¢. per 100 Ib. higher: Spelter, 6.87loc.; Cookson’s Anti- 
mony, 22l4c.. and other grades, 21¢. to 2114c.: Sheet Zinc 
is 88.60 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-Ib. casks. On 
Old Metals we quote : Copper Wire, Woe. : Heavy Copper 
Wire, 19%4c.: Copper Bottoms. 17c.: Copper Clips, 18c.; 
Red Brass, 171sc.: Red Brass Borings, 15c.: Yellow Brass, 
1413¢.: Yellow Brass Borings, 13c.: Light Brass, 11c.; 
Lead Pipe, 5144¢. Tea Lead, 4.90c.; Zine, 5.15¢.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 30c.: Tin Foil, 35c.: Block Tin Pipe, 40c. 


Ore 


The strike of the shipbuilders at the Globe yards of 
the American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, has been 
declared off and the men returned to work July 1, at the 
terms offered them by their employers. 


July 4, 1907 


Pittsburgh. 


ParRK BUILDING, July 3, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market has been quiet, but there is 
more inquiry for Bessemer Iron, and some moderate sized 
sales are expected to be made shortly. A sale of 1500 tons 
was made for fourth quarter to a Pittsburgh consumer at 
$23, Valley furnace, or $23.90, Pittsburgh. On several in- 
quiries for third quarter, $23.50 has been quoted, but possi- 
bly $23.25 could be done. We quote Bessemer, $23.25 to 
$25.00. Valley furnace, for third, and $23 for fourth quar- 
ter. The ascertained average selling price of Bessemet 
during June was $23.25, Valley furnace, or $24.15, Pitts- 
burgh, sales of 46,000 tons being thus covered. Basie Pig 
is extremely quiet. The demand for it is fixed and not 
flexible, as in the case of Bessemer, so that some 10,000 
tons from an Ohio Valley plant for July-September delivery 
thrown on the market through the Milliken failure, has net 
been sold, although offered at lower and lower prices. It is 
thought that $22, at furnace, would buy this Iron. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company will have its new steel plant 
completed some time in the first half of next year, and will 
require at least 500 tons daily. <A supply for it may be 
bought on a long term contract subject to an average price, 
but negotiations have not yet progressed far. Foundry 
Iron is very dull. Consumers are disturbed by lower prices 
now being quoted. For prompt shipment $25, Valley fur- 
nace, Can easily be shaded. One fair sized lot is offered 
much below this. We quote for third quarter about $23, 
Valley furnace, and fourth quarter about $22.50. <A sale of 
150 tons of prompt Forge was made at $23.35, Pittsburgh. 
We quote later delivery, $22 Valiey furnace. <A sale of 
OO tons of Low Phosphorus Iron for August to October 
delivery was made at about $28, delivered Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The market has been quiet since the large sales 
recently made by two interests. The two Youngstown pro- 
ducers are out of the market for this year. Bessemer Bil- 
lets can be bought at $30, Pittsburgh, and this might be 
shaded on a very desirable order. We quote Open Hearth 
Billets $31 to $32, Pittsburgh, and Sheet Bars are very firm 
at $31, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 


The mills are closing for as short periods as possible for 
repairs. The Republic Iron & Steel Company has closed aii 
its Iron mills, and they will be idle an average of two weeks. 
Its Steel plant will close the night of Wednesday, July 3, 
and will resume Sunday. July 21, at the latest. The Car- 
negie Steel Company is not closing any of its Steel plants. 
The National Tube Company has closed its MeKeesport 
Works for a week or two, but is keeping its other plants in 
operation. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has 
closed its largest Tin mill, the Shenango, at New Castle, for 
about a month, to install automatic stokers, while it has 
closed the Sharon Tin mill for a couple of weeks for some 
necessary repairs, including the building of a new trestie 
for the coal cars. Most of its other Tin mills are being 
kept in operation, while somewhat less than half its Shee; 
mills are closed for a week, or for two weeks at the longest. 
The closing of a number of finishing mills, while nearly ail 
the Stee] works are kept in operation, should help to im- 
prove the supply of erude Steel, which is still inadequate. 
despite the heavier selling of the Cambria Steel Company 
and one or two interests which had not for some time 
figured in the market. An interesting development in this 
connection is that it is understood the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company has notified the Carnegie Steel Company of. its 
desire to discontinue the Billet contract it has with it, on 
July 1, 1908, when three years of the period will have 
expired. This contract was made June 24, 1905, for five 
vears, but with the privilege on the part of the buyer ts 
cancel after three years had been completed, on appropriate 
notice. The Pittsburgh Steel Company is building an Open- 
Hearth Steel plant, as already announced. It will compris 
eight 60-ton Basic Open Hearth furnaces, a blooming mill 
and three Billet mills. The Pittsburgh Steel Company wiil 
buy Basic Pig Iron in the open market, and may make a 
long-term contract for its requirements, about 500 tons a 
day, based on ruling prices at time of delivery. The Steel 
plant should be completed some time during the first six 
months of next vear. At the time this Billet contract was 
made with the Carnegie Steel Company it was understood to 
be very favorable to the buyer, but on account of the great 
advance in Pig Iron it had become quite favorable to the 
seller. The finished material market is quiet, while in Pig 
Iron a much better tone is reported, although sales have 
been light. Ferromanganese has declined to the lowest 
price in a long while. Rails continue quiet, the local inter- 
est not reporting any sales as made last week. The outlook 
in Tin Plate is much improved, there being evidence that ail 
consumers will take their maximum requirements. 

Ferromanganese.—The market has been rather quiet 
for early delivery. For later delivery prices are distinctly 
easier, and it is stated on good authority that a sale of 
1000 tons for the last three months of the year has just been 
made at $60, delivered, Pittsburgh. An equivalent price has 
been quoted for delivery at another point, same period, but 
lost the business. We quote Ferro for last quarter at $60 
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to $61, Pittsburgh, depending on tonnage, and at $62. to 
$63 for July and August. 

Muck Bar.—There is little material to be had, but the 
demand is not heavy this week. We quote $37 to $88, de- 
livered, Pittsburgh, for All Pig Muck Bar. 

Skelp.—The market is firm but quiet, mills being well 
sold up. We quote for forward delivery: Grooved Steel 
Skelp, 1.90c. to 1.95¢.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.90c. to 2e.; 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 2.20c. to 2.25¢., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 
2.300. to 2.35¢., these prices being f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Rods.—The market continues strong. We quote Besse- 
mer Rods at $36.50 to $37 and Basic Open Hearth at $37.50 
to $38, both Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The local Rail interest does not report 
any Rail sales as having been made last week. The Rail 
situation is very quiet, as the matter of specifications has 
not been threshed out yet. We quote Light Rails as follows: 
$33 to $34 for 20 to 45 Ib.: $34 to $35 for 16-Ib., and $35 
to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle Splice Bars are held at 
1.65¢., and Standard Section Rails at $28, at mill. 

Plates.—No business of importance is reported this 
week, but there is the usual run of small orders, and the 
mills are comfortably fixed for some time to come. We 
quote: Tank Plates, 4-in. thick, 644 in. up to 100 in. wide, 
1.70c. to 1.80¢., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this 
price are as follows: 

xtra per 


100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

Pern SS UR eke aaa wale a whew $0.10 
NEY UE icy ce 6 aa bead © alae ol wal 15 
SN ae oars aia 5d aah aA 8k HAAR Om 20 
ea Me ee ree . = 
isTee OVOE DEO 16 FEO G8 6k vee cea ckicnacecas ; 10 
SERCOe OVOE 2a CO BOO Biss oc crccccsboscucvecse ‘ WD 
Pees OVOR ae U0 FE Uns cei dewececeeneswates “2 
ames OVOP Dao C0 LOOT 6 oss dic. c casmsevtacrers oy 
ed baw mtavwnm ds #anuwe-S Bis hue & 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
oO a ee err Pea ee eee ee .20 
soiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates...  .20 
oun EIEN UD ras kg Wika a Geri ced Wire eR ask we BS Oo 
RN 0s ud ake St Che oa a ad de aA did O08 ie lc ee 40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.— Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of 4% of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 


Coast base, 1.60c.. f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—Bids from general contractors 
on the First National Bank Building, Fifth avenue and Wood 
street, Pittsburgh, are to be received next Saturday. While 
this is essentially a one-story bank building, there are so 
many extras that about 1500 tons of Structural Steel are 
involved. There is an excellent run of small orders, but no 
large business just at present. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15 in., 1.70¢.; over 15 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 
x 4 in. thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70e.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 
1.S0c.; Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 
1.75¢c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees 
under 38 in. are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, 
subject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.— Nearly half the Sheet mills are closed this week 
for repairs and on account of the Fourth, but thé idle ones 
will be started as soon as possible. Shipments of Sheets 
during the first six months of this year have been the largest 
on record for a half year, although last year’s tonnage was 
regarded as exceptionally good. Mill prices are firmly main- 
tained, while premiums are frequently paid for early delivery. 
We quote: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 
1.85c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95¢e.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.05¢.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35¢.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c.; No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 
28, 2.60¢.; No. 29, 2.75¢.; No. 30, 2.85e. We quote Galva- 
nized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65¢.; Nos. 12 and 
14, 2.75¢e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.85c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; Nos. 
22 and 24, 3.15¢c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35¢c.; No. 27, 3.55¢e.; 
No. 28, 3.75¢c.: No. 29, 4c.. and No. 30, 4.§ We quote 
No. 28 gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, 
and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per 
square, for 2-in. corrugations. These prices are for carload 
lots, jobbers charging the usual advances. 

Hoops and Bands.—The market continues strong, con- 
tracts being made at full prices. For prompt shipment buyers 
are still sometimes compelled to pay premiums of $1 to $2 
a ton over regular prices for forward delivery, which are 
as follows: Steel Hoops, 2c.. and Bands for all purposes at 
1.60¢., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. These 
prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff 
rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton beiug 
charged for less than carloads. 

Tin Plate.—The outlook has much improved in the past 
two or three weeks. While a month ago the prospects were 
that some -consumers would take less than their expected re- 
quirements, the excellent growing weather of the past two 
or three weeks has altogether changed their views, and the 
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prospects are that all the contract tonnage will be taken, 
while in some instances buyers are asking for heavier deliv- 
eries than they contracted for. Spot demand was light dur- 
ing June, while usually it is heavy, and this demand is ex- 
pected to be spread over the next three months, assuring full 
operations until nearly the close of the year. The produe- 
tion of Tin Plate in the first six months of this year was 
well ahead of the record output made in the same period last 
year, and there is every prospect that the calendar year will 
break the record. We quote for third and fourth quarter de- 
livery as follows: $38.90 for 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of Se. a box is 
allowed for carload and larger lots. 

Bars.—A conference on the Bar Iron scale has just 
been arranged between the Amalgamated Association and the 
Republic Lron & Steel Company for next Tuesday, July 9, 
in Pittsburgh. If the seale is not settled by the following 
day, the 10th, the matter goes to conciliation. While no def- 
inite prediction can be made on such matters, it can be said 
that it is hardly likely the parties will want the scale to be 
settled in this way, so that a settlement may be reached on 
Tuesday or Wednesday of next week. Meanwhile, although 
the agreement permits of the mills being operated until 
August 10, when the conciliation would have to submit its 
finding, the Republic Iron & Steel Company has closed all 
its Iron mills for about two weeks for repairs. The demand 
for Iron Bars is quite good, and on ordinary lots mills have 
no difficulty in securing 1.75c., delivered, Pittsburgh, while 
on very favorable specifications 1.70c¢., Pittsburgh, would be 
done. Mills are booked well ahead on Steel Bars, but there 
is not a great deal of new business coming in. We quote 
Steel Bars for mill shipment at 1.60¢., Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—The market has declined a trifle. but is fairly 
firm at 6.42M%c., Pittsburgh. Transactions have been light 
and inquiry is not active. 

Merchant Steel. Some season contracts are still being 
made for Merchant Steel: otherwise the market is quiet. 
We quote: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85¢. to 2c. 
depending on quality; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65. to 1.75e.; 
Cutter Shoe. 2.15¢. to 2.20c.: Toe Calk Steel, 2.10¢. to 
2 1e.: Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c¢. to 1.80¢.; Crucible Tool 
Steel, Ge, to Se. for ordinary grades, and 10c. and upward 
for special grades. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at nO 
per cent. off in carloads, and 45 per cent. in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.— The market is strong, but not very 
active. Producers are quoting $2.20 on large lots, but in 
one or two instances $2.15 can be done. Small sizes are 
quoted at $2.40 to $2.50. 

Merchant Pipe.—Spang. Chalfant & Co. have just 
taken a contract for 10 miles of 16-in. Line Pipe for West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania fields, and are beginning ship- 
ments this week. The La Belle Iron Works have taken 
two good contracts, one from the Manufacturers’ Light & 
Heat Company for 20 miles of 12-in. and another, from a 
private interest, for 10 miles of 10 and 12 in. The demand 
for Merchant Pipe continues excellent, mills being able to 
name almost their own prices where they can guarantee 
prompt shipment. Discounts on Steel Pipe are as follows: 

Verchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 





Steel. 
Black. Gialv 

Me BO Se Me cis ste sacocraeevesaeuses On 
Of, ee eae fa Gharate aki O/ueres ete eo. 
iy in... cere ee ee eee rrr cet. 
Te COD Mb. wees cwccccenns 9 erik Beck . 73 
T OO De Or < avd pana e ih a: Wik al a Oe acne aad 70 

Extra strong, plain ends 
RP ES ice ne dain de wae Sat ; ; 8 416 
Pe eS Oe a a os ee ee Sees ei fe A AS 
$i4, Ce BR Gi. ade. ; ie a an wee ai 61 40 

Double extra strong, plain ends 
ee ee a te eee Mo oot ee 13 


All above discounts are subject to 1 point on the base 
and 5 per cent. on the net. 

Official discounts on Tron Pipe, which are shaded one-half 
point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh : 


Standard Genuine lron Pipe 


Black. Galv. 
oe | ae ‘ eres bia 67 a7 
Me Misa cs ieadew es oKeacere P Tere. a0 
a ee ea er eee a oo 2 
Kk and 4 in. Lah te aS ‘ Same 2 
£ 2°) eae eg) x Wace sl de Soke es oveOe 47 

Daertra Heavy lroa Pipe, Plain Ends 
Bis a RCN Es og... Sia giuea a ateate ake oven 40) 
eS eee biih GI AN dace, Doh asptae Wang oo 47 
4% to 8S in.. et shia ena sae nae ae 42 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market is rather quiet. 
This is the season when a great many contracts are made 
between producers and dealers for the half year, but some 
of the dealers refuse to enter into negotiations, not being 
willing to make contracts based on the prices which have 
been ruling in the past few weeks. While the genera! situa- 
tion appears good, it is noted that Scrap did not follow Pig 
Iron in its recent advance. Sales to consumers have been 
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light. Rerolling Rails are in good demand, bringing $19, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, or $20, delivered nearest consuming poinc. 
Prices are as follows: Hleavy Steel Sx rap, SIS.25 to $18.50, 
for Pittsburgh, Steubenville and Sharon delivery, prices de- 
pending on quality; No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.50 
to SIS.75, and No. 2, $18 to $18.25: Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$16.75; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 Bushel- 
ing Scrap, S15 to $15. Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for 
Open Hearth purposes, $18.50 to $19; Old Steel Rails, re- 
rollers, $20; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $22.50 to $23: 
Cast Iron Borings, $14 to $14.25: Stove Plate, $16.50 to 
$16.75; Old Car Wheels. $26 to $26.25; Steel Axles, $21.75 
to S22: Grate Bars, $16.25 to $16.50: No. 1 Cast Serap, 
S21 to 













0: all above prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Boiler Tubes.—Some contracts for second half are being 
placed, but there is still a great deal of tonnage uncovered. 
Premiums are occasionally paid for prompt shipment. 


Official discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Lubes 


Iron Steel. 
BM AES @ Eos 5.5 gS a Rebelo wie ae eee i2 17 
1% to 214 in. oes reer roe ee 42 59 
CE eee ied Ow : eas 47 61 
. CY aaa ce cae inne Sal ae a2 65 
Gtolsin.... BS: nd ot a : Na ee ee Ke 59 
~', in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
24 in. and larger, over 22 ft. long. 10 per cent. net extra. 


Coke.—The Pickands-Magee Coke Company is making 
a shipment of 5000 tons of smelter Coke, to go on a vessel 
from Baltimore to Tampico, Mexico, and thence inland by 
rail. This is stated to be the largest shipment of Coke ever 
made on a single vessel. The market for Furnace Coke has 
shown a much stronger tone this week. Consumers are not 
satisfied that the improvement will be permanent, and the 
market is temporarily quiet. Standard Connellsville Fur- 
nace Coke is quoted at S2.40 to S2.60 for prompt or con- 
tract, while on Foundry Coke S38 to $8.25 is quoted. We 
note a contract in Foundry Coke for nine months, beginning 
now, at $3.15. 


—_———d-+ oe _____ 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2, 1907. 

The history of the Iron trade for the first half of 1907 
is now Closed. ‘That period has been one of the most remark- 
able which the trade has ever experienced. Prices of Pig 
lren began at high figures, which have been maintained al- 
most continuously until within the last four or five weeks. 
It may be noticed, however, that buying in the first quarter 
of the year for deliveries in the last half was at higher 
figures than are quoted at the present time, indicating that 
confidence at that time was stronger than it is at present. 


This may be due to less favorable conditions in regard to 
croys than was at that time expected, and also to greater 
incertainty in vegard to financial and political influences. 
Ibe that as it may, there was more eagerness to buy Pig Iron 


inuary and February than at any time since then, and 
higher prices were paid than need be paid at the present 
time. There may be several reasons for this, but in all prob- 
ibility the difficulty which consumers of Pig Iron met with in 
regard to deliveries made them afraid that if orders were not 
placed a long way in advance they might perhaps be shut 
out entirely. Their expectations in this respect seemed to 
be fully warranted for a while, but at the present time pur- 
chases could be made for the last half at as low if not lower 
igures than were paid for the same deliveries during Jan- 


uary. It is not yet certain, however, that they paid very 
much higher prices than will be realized during the remain- 
der of the year, although with the present outlook the 


chinces seem to favor the seller rather than the buyer to 
the extent of $1 or possibly $2 per ton. During the second 
month of the year there was a slight unsettlement in prices, 


but quotations were only fractionally lower, and that was 


r se of the arrivals of large tonnages of foreign Iron. 
which at that time averaged about $28 on dock for No. 8 


i 


rough, while No. 2 XN (American) sold at from $26 
to $27 for delivery during the first half of 1907. Toward 
the end of February the market weakened considerably, and 
irices were off about 50 cents to $1 a ton. During March 


and April prices began to firm up a little, and in some cases 
hh highest prices since 1SS2 were realized. These two 
months were particularly disquieting to consumers of Pig 
Iron, as their deliveries were so far behind that genuine 
ilarin was felt lest some of the works would have to shut 
down for want of material, so that when spot lots could be 
secured very extreme prices were paid, in some cases as high 


is S26 for Basic and $27.50 to $28 for No. 2 X Foundry. 
These. however, were what may be regarded as emergency 
rapsactions, and at no time represented the exact character 
' the market. ‘The large consumption at that time as well 
as in prospect developed extreme nervousness, so that once 
in a while prices were paid which could only be regarded as 
casos of extreme necessity. The fifth month of the year de- 
veloped a little less-anxiety on the part of consumers, and 
prices began to ease of to more normal conditions. The sixth 
month developed a still greater unwillingness to pay the 
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asking prices, and with better supplies of both foreign and 
domestic Iron everything in the nature of a premium seems 
to have dropped out of sight, and for the present the supply 
of Pig Iron appears to be in fair proportion to the require- 
ments of consumers. As regards the last half of the year, 
there are no indications of any material shrinkage from 
to-day’s prices. July will probably show a little weakening, 
because of the suspension of work at many of the mills and 
foundries, but the general situation appears to be sufficiently 
promising to prevent anything like a serious decline. The 
suspension of imports, which have averaged something like 
50,000 tons a month, would steady the market considerably, 
and if the domestic supply is going to be large enough to 
meet the current demand, prices, if they go down at all, will 
go very gradually, so that no violent movement is expected 
for a long time to come. Nevertheless, the immediate ten- 
dency is undoubtedly toward lower figures, the decline in 
Foundry grades from the highest to the present time being 
about $2 per ton, and it is by no means certain that they 
can be held even at to-day’s figures. The last half of 1907 
will therefore be of intense interest to the entire trade, the 
balance at this time being so evenly poised that it will not 
take much to turn the scale down, nor to hold it on its 
present level. It may seem like useless repetition of the 
statement, but all the same the crops will be the deciding 
factor, and as they go trade will go; hence the market will 
probably mark time and go step by step with the crops until 
they are harvested and the results fully known. 


Pig Iron.—The past week has been one of the dullest 
of the entire year. Buying has dropped off to almost nothing, 
and with that prices (of Foundry Irons particularly) have 
softened considerably. Premiums for early deliveries are 
practically nonexistent, and July deliveries can be had for 
about the same figures as for August or September. This, of 
course, would indicate that furnaces have reached a point at 
which they are not far from accumulations, but this is not 
complete evidence of the fact, although it has some sig- 
nificance. They are so fully sold up that they are obligated 
to make heavy deliveries, which absorb almost their entire 
output and to that extent give buyers pretty much all the 
Iron they need. Nevertheless spot Iron can be had without 
a premium, and it is that that gives significance to the entire 
situation. Whether it will result in a further shading down 
in prices in the near future remains to be seen. To-day’s 
prices look low compared with those ruling three months ago, 
but they are $5 higher than they were on this date a year 
ago, so that in a relative sense they are still beyond the 
normal, and on general principles they should be adjusted 
in proportion to the declines which have been made in in- 
vestment securities, which are largely based on their earning 
capacity. If construction work costs more than the average 
during a series of years, and the earning capacity of such 
completed work becomes smaller, new work will be curtailed 
until it can be done cheaper or prospects for its earning 
capacity become stronger. There is but little indication of 
the latter, so that the prices now ruling for Pig Iron appear 
to be extremely vulnerable, although, as we have already 
said, there is no reason for expecting anything but a gradual 
adjustment to whatever conditions may be developed during 
the remainder of the year. No. 2 X Foundry Iron is quiet 
and quotations for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania or adjoining territory, would be about $23.50 to 
$24 for July, August and September, and for the later 
months $22.75 to $23.25. Gray Forge would be about $22 
to $22.50 for any delivery during 1907, short dates about 
$22.50. Basic is dull. Buyers do not want new Iron, and 
say that until shortages are made good they will not make 
bids for forward deliveries. Low Phosphorus buyers are in 
the market, but prices appear to be higher than large buyers 
will pay, although some business will have to be done soon, as 
contracts with large consumers are being rapidly completed. 
Prices are nominally $27.75 to $28, delivered, for small lots. 


Ferroalloys.—There is little or no business doing, and 
prices are practically the same as last week, although no 
transactions have been made in this district. July shipments 
could be done at about $64, or covering the last half of the 

» 


’ 
year at about $62. 


Steel.— Business in this line holds up remarkably. The 
mills have taken some good contracts during the past few 
days and at full prices. showing that the demand is more 
than usually active. Prices are firm at the figures quoted 
last week—namely, $32.50 to $33 for nearby deliveries of 
ordinary Rolling Billets, and $36 to S88 for Forging Steel. 


Plates.—There is quite a good demand for Plates, and 
the mills enter on the last half of the year under decidedly 
encouraging circumstances, considering the amount of new 
business that has been taken during the past two or three 
weeks. It may also be said that specifications are called 
for with unusual promptness. Prices are unchanged from 
last week’s figures, which are as follows: 


Part 

Carload. earload. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1.85 1.90 
Peemee OF Feetler BOCC). . . caw ccc vcccce 1.95 2 On 
Marine ‘ tet ae 2.26 
Locomotive Firebox Steel 2.45 
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The above are base brices for 14-in. and heavier. The folloy ing 
extras apply : xtra per 
100 1b 
3-16-in. thick SM: SAR aN. puyee nthe ope ' ere ere: 
Nos. 7 and &. Pei ciecease err ; 15 
No. 9, B. DON aesaneis cyte tee o «eo 
Plates over 100 to 110 _ On 


Plates over ee ravens sieges tte 10 
Plates over Fee ER ex ccs ccss.. ett 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 Meeiracat* Pee MeOH Siig ue msdn. 20 
Plates over 195 NMS Rite e cs gey scl l 0 
Plates over 130 PRAMS o eA Se Sale gk 1.00 


Structural Material.— Some improvement may be noted 
In the local demand, although it is not urgent nor for yery 
large tonnages, but there js more business and in many Cases 
the qtiantities tal n are larger and prospects are considered 
to be somewhat better than they were three or four weeks 
ago. Quotations are continued at $1.85¢. to 2¢. for Beams, 
Angles and Channels, according to specification. 

Bars.—There js a g00d demand for Bar Iron and some 
pretty large sales have been made Within the past week or 
10 days. Prices are steady at 1.85¢. for Best Refined Iron 
and about the same for prompt Steel. Prices for the former 
leave very little margin to the manufacturer, but the: 
anticipate lower prices for the raw material, which wil! 
help them a little, 


Sheets.—The demand for Sheets js unusually wel] 
maintained, and the mills have all they can do to make 
deliveries as required. Prices are firm as last quoted for 
mill shipments, With the usual] advance on small lots, as 
follows - Nos. 1S to 20, 2.806, : Nos. 22 to 24. =. 0e, : Nos. 


)~ 


=) to 26, 3e.; No, 2t, 3.10c.. and No, 28. 3.20¢c. 


Old Material. The market js very weak and is prac- 
tically dead as far as sales are concerned. Buyers are 
simply not to be found, as they are afraid to make bids until 
they are in freater need of m iterial than they are at present, 
These conditions are likely to continue until it js felt that 
values ara on a safe basis, which may be around to-day's 
quotations, or they may have tO go still lower. Time alon, 
can tell. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards ar 
about as follows - 


Steel ©; ps. -- $18.25 to $18.75 


No. 1 Stee] OOM seks "teeese. 1800tQ IR 50 
Low Phosphorus a Te ea to ee 24.50 to PAO 
Oid Stee] J ae SP Sek We a Bie Wetkin 5. Sea ?1 O00 
=F cna. tet =9.00 to 30.00 
ed I os cece cccens eet “6.00 to 26.50 
Old Car PON Man KAs ccinissececn oe 25.00 


Choice No, 1 © R. Wrought...” ae eG ID50to Po.00 
No. 1 Yard eR a oe seeesees ISOOtO 18 50 


Long and Smort...... hog tee ewww ‘eee TSL00 
Machin: ss bs seeped ca, ‘+. 2000 to 20.50 
Wrought ‘Iron DNS cigeety ccc IG.50 to 16.75 
No. 1 Forge Fire PRM hos cate ere 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 Light... BLL Ce AER Sy yo ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought lurnings.. . . Ried its vec ake etal - 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate 2 eo ee Mea cecceese 17.00 to V7.0 
Cast Borings . : We chet Wits 15.00to 15.50 
Grate Bars, . . ses sania aie tee - 16.00 to 16.50 


Birmingham. 
PIRMiInGiHAaM, Ay A.. July 2, 1907. 
Pig Iron. * Quiet, but Steady,” was the expression used 


by one large local interest in speaking of the present situa 
tion. It is quiet in comparison with the remarkable activity 
Which has prevailed for so long that the impression had 
begun to take root that this activity was a normal condition. 
Reports would seem to indicate that during thi past week 
there was a slight awakening of int, rest, which chiefly found 
expression jn humerous small orders for third and fourth 
quarter, from melters Who had not fully covered for that 
period, and in much more humerous inquiries. feeling the 
pulse of the situation, While no sales of any consequence 
are reported, it is understood that the agsregate is s mewhat 
greater than during any other of the past four weeks, Those 
melters who did not cover their requirements tppear to be 
taking advantage of the slight relaxation in Spot Iron to 
retrieve. The producers seem satisfied with the present and 
confident of the future, attributing the listless condition of 
the market to the usual Summer let-up. It js generally 
understood that order books are comfortably filled for the 
balance of the year, some of the sellers having reserved no 
Iron at all to offer as spot Iron at a premium. The only 
recession in price has been on that Class of Iron whi, h seems 
to have assumed the price of third quarter deliveries. As 
much as $22 has been asked and received for immediate 
Shipment, though $21.50 prevails where deliveries are ag 
much as three weeks forward. Third quarter prices range 
from $21.50 to $22, with fourth quarter $20.50 to $21 and 
it is stated that no concession can he had from thesa prices, 
On all inquiries for the first quarter of 1908 $18.50 is 
Steadily quoted. and it is stated that a few light sales con- 
tinue to be made at that price, Charcoal Iron continues to 
hold its own in price, and the furnaces working on that class 
of Iron in this State report no falling off in orders, Char- 
coal Iron is firm, at $26.50 for the low grades and $27 for 
the chilling grades, f.o.b. furnaces, 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand continues strong, and 
while no large business has been booked during the week 
small orders are numerous, ang prices appear to be steady 
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at 4 to 6 in.. S56 > 8 to 12 in., $34: over 12-in. average, $23] 
per net ton for Water Pipe, with $1 per ton extra for Gas 
Pipe, 

Old Material. The SS, rap market continues quiet, 
though stocks aire not increasing to any extent, and on all 
grades of Cast dealers are sold up far in advance, Dealers’ 


quotations are about as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars : 


Old Tron Rails Tt eo are Pid $22.00 to $22 59 
Old Tron AXles Pen ISO to 19.00 
Old Steel Axles eee ; g -» 17.50to 12.00 
Old Car Whe, Is 3 ; : : -» L050 to 21.00 
No. 1 R rR. W rought.. “s*eescveses 18.56to 10:00 
No. 2 R. R Wrought ihess : s+. I3.00to 12.50 
No. 1 Cow 'ry Wrought 5.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 Country W rought IZ.00to 12-50 
Wrought Pipes and |) CT IS.50 to 14.00 
Railroad Malleable oe I4.00to 14.50 
No. 1 Stee] Sab L.00to 15.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. IG.50to 17.00 
Stove Piat and Light Cast Ls.00to 1250 
Cast Bori; vs : S.50 to 9.00 


ens 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND Marx Sts., July 3. 1907. (By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.— No transactions of any importance occurred 
during the we k. Outside of one or two inquiries for Mal 


leable there is pract 


} 


i@ally nothing being done excepting the 
tsual run of smal] trade that is always expected. It is sai 
that a few of the larger melters have been feeling the 
market. looking for a little Prompt delivery Iron to CON 

them until later contract shipments are due, which would 
indicate that the feneral melt continues to be as heavy as 
ever. The present apathy is not regarded by the trade as of 


} } 


Wy special significa n e, but is simply the result of the heavy 


buvit 


> movement that has Sspasmodically made itself felt 
during the Past vear, and Which in the nature of things 
could not possiblh continue without an occasional interya! 





Of rest. Prices apparently have not been affected by this 
condition of affairs, and the ruling quotations as shown las: 
week stil] obtain. It is reported that a humber of the 
Southern furnaces show 4 much Ip ser percentage of the 
lower grades in their vards th in Of straight Foundry grades, 
and with the continuance of Present weather conditions it is 
but reasonable "0 expect that this tonnage Will show a éon 
siderable increase The demand for these lower grades, 
however, js suid to be quite limited, and prices from time 


to time show ® shade below the usual differentia] of oO 


cents per ton. Ver little new business into next vear has 
been booked during the week, with prices for this delivery 
about SIS.50, Birmingham, for No, 2. Freight rates froin 


the Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati are $1.15, and 
from Birmingham 3.20. We quote for July delivery, f.0.b, 


Cincinnati, as Tollows : 


Southey Coke, No, 1 
Southern Coke. Vo 2 
Southern Cok . No. 3 
South rn Coke Nu 4 
Southern Coke, No 1 Soft 
Southern ¢ oke, Ne ~ Soft 
Southern Coke. Gray Forge 
Southern Cok Mottled 


Ohio Silys rv. S per cent Silicor 
Lake Superior Coke, No, J 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 2 
Lake Super lor Coke, No. 3 


CarvV heel lrone 


Standa d Sor thern Car W hee] 
Lake Superior Car Whee] 


1 





00 to $290.50 
00 to 28.00 





Coke. Conditions are easy and contract business has 
slackened considerably, The supply is abundant and deliy- 
eries are excelle it. Prices are unchanged. We quote best 
brands of Conn Usville and Virginia Foundry from $3 to 


$3.25. f.o.b. ovens, 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications have been 
coming forward more slowly, which js perhaps Satisfactory, 
as the mills are now Working to the full limit. We quote, 
f.o.b, Cincinnati, as follows: [ron Bars, carload lots, 1.80¢., 
with half extras; smaller lots from store <-c., with full 
extras. Steel Bars. carload lots. l.75e., half extras: smaller 
lots from Store, 1.5 e., with full extras. Base Angles, car- 
load lots, L.She, Beams and Channels, carload lots, L.SSe., 
base. Plates, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots. 1.S5e., base, 
and smaller lots from store, <.25¢. Sheets No. 16, carload 
lots, 2.05¢.. and smaller lots from store. <-60c.; No, 14, 
carload lots, 1.95 ‘.» and smaller lots from store. 2.50¢. Steal] 
Tire, 1 x in. or heavier, 1.95¢., in carload lots. 


Old Material.— The market is less active, yet there js 
quite a large tonnage of Serap moving all the time Prices 
are being fairly wel] maintained. We quote dealers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, about as follows: 

No.1 RL R Wrought, net ton 


‘ $17.00 to $17.50 
» net ton sa a 250to 10.00 


Cast Borings 

Steel Turnings. net ton ‘ oe ++ 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton. __ ; -+» IS.O0to 18.50 
Old Iron Axles. met tOM......,. ‘++. 26.00to 2650 
Old Tron Rails, £ross ton. teres 24.50 to 25.50 
Old Stee] Rails, long, gross ton. IS.00 to 18.50 


>= - 


Relaying Rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton 28.25 to 29.95 
Old Car Wheel, gross EN eateries. 24.50 to 25.00 
Low hosphorus Scrap, gross ton ‘sees 2O00to 20.50 





i 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, O10, July 2, 1907. 

The movement of Ore from the upper lake ports con- 
tinues heavy, and the situation at present is satisfactory 
to both the shippers and the vesselmen. While the figures 
showing the total June shipments are not yet available, all 
concerned believe that the shipments have passed the 6,000,- 
Q0O-ton mark and have broken the former high record of 
July, last year. The July movement, it is expected, will be 
as heavy as that of June. Some vesselmen have been more 
or less behind on their contracts, but they are now about 
all caught up. The contract tonnage is taking care of the 
most of the business, and there is not much demand for wild 
tonnage. Carrying charges on Ore hold steady and there 
is no indication of a change. The largest gains in Ore ship- 
ments during June were made at ports at the head of Lake 
Superior. Ore is coming in too fast for some of the fur- 
naces, and because of lack of storage room at the furnaces 
they are having it piled on the docks. Complaints are still 
being made about the searcity of cars, which causes some 
delay in the shipment from the docks to the furnaces. The 
Ore market is quiet, and prices are firm. There have been 
inquiries during the week for low Phosphorus Ore for Mal- 
leable Iron and one sale of 10,000 tons is noted. Ore prices 
are as follows at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton: Old Range 
Bessemer, $5: Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range Non- 
Bessemer, $4.25: Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $4: Siliceous Bes- 


semer, $2.75: Siliceous Non-Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—The market remains quiet, although there 
has been a little more activity than during the previous 
week. The only sales noted are a few small lots of No. 2 
Northern Foundry Iron for third quarter delivery at $24 
and $24.50, at furnace. There is no demand for spot Iron, 
and the slight buying movement of Foundry Iron for the first 
quarter and the first half of 1908 delivery has subsided for the 
present. Foundrymen seem satisfied that Foundry Iron will 
not gc higher for the first half of next year, and they are 
holding off to take advantage of lower prices in case the 
market weakens. In spite of a dull market prices remain 
firm and unchanged. Furnacemen appear satisfied with the 
situation and think that any weakness that may develop 
during a few weeks of dullness will quickly disappear when 
a buying movement for the first half begins. Some foundries 
will need considerably more Iron to fill out their require 
ments for the last half, but it is believed that they will 
have no trouble in buying what they need from furnaces 
that have not entirely sold out for the year. The majority 
of the foundries, however, have bought all the Tron they 
will need for the year, and there is an ocasional report of 
a foundry that has contracted for more Iron for the last 
half than it will want. The foundries, as a rule, are very 
busy, and are melting up their Iron about as fast as re- 
ceived. Few complaints are bieng made now that furnaces 
are behind on their delivery contracts. We quote Northern 
No. 2 Foundry Iron at $24 to $24.50 Valley furnace, for 
third quarter delivery ; $23, at furnace, for the fourth quar- 
ter, and $21.50 to $22, at furnace. for the first quarter and 
first half of 1908 delivery. Basic Iron is quiet and no sales 
are reported. Quotations for the last quarter of 1907, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, are as follows: 

Bessemer Sa es 

Northern Foundry, No. 

Northern Foundry, No. * 

Northern Foundry, No 

Southern Foundry, No. 

Gray Forge... . 





Coke.—No sales are reported either of Furnace or 
Foundry Coke. Foundries are pretty well covered for their 
requirements for the last half of the year. For last half 
delivery we auote Foundry Coke at $3.25 at oven. One 
interest is still asking $3.50. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications on old econ- 
tracts have come in very heavily during the week, consumers 
as a rule specifying to the full amount of their contracts. 
A large part of these contracts was made at a lower figure 
than the present prevailing prices, and consumers were care- 
ful to see that they specified for all the material they had 
coming to them on the old contracts before July 1, when the 
contracts expired. The specifications have been particularly 
heavy on Steel Bars. As a result of the heavy specifica- 
tions, and because of the fact that many mills shut down 
July 1 for repairs and inventory deliveries, it is expected 
that the market will be tighter for the next few weeks. Tak- 


ing the month as a whole, nearly all the mills report heavier 


specifications than during May. Little if any improvement 
is noted in deliveries except in Sheets, in which somewhat 
better deliveries in some sizes indicate an easing up of the 
situation. In the aggregate not a great amount of new 
business has been booked by the mills during the week, al- 
though the demand for Plates continues as strong as ever. 
One mill reports the sale of 4000 tons of Plates in a num- 
ber of lots, and another mill has made sales at premium 
prices ranging from $2 to $4 a ton. No further contracts 
for Plates and Shapes for lake boats were reported. The 
larger Plate mills are well filled with orders for the balance 
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of the year. For future delivery Plates are quoted at 1.80c., 
Cleveland. Some new Sheet contracts were closed for last 
half deliveries. Large consumers of Steel Bars had pre- 
viously pretty well covered for the balance of the year, and 
little new business in Steel Bars is noted. Steel Bars for 
future delivery are quoted at 1.70c., Cleveland, for car lots. 
The Iron Bar situation is a little tighter as a result of heavy 
specifiations and the shutdown of the mills. We quote 
Iron Bars at 1.80c., Cleveland, for carload lots, with half 
extras, although on good contracts 1.75c., Cleveland, can be 
secured. Bar deliveries are not promised within three or 
four months. The demand for Structural Material is a little 
better than it was a few weeks ago. Although there are at 
present no single projects pending in this territory that will 
require a large amount of Structural Material, there is a 
good demand from Structural shops for material for small 
work and bridges, which in the aggregate will require consid- 
erable tonnage during the next few months. There is little 
demand for Billets at present, consumers in this territory 
evidently having covered for their requirements for the next 
few months. Warehouse business is considerably lighter than 
it was a few weeks ago. Stock prices remain unchanged. 
Steel Bars are selling at 1.95c. out of stock, and Iron Bars 
at 2c. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue 
Annealed No. 10, 2.30c.; No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, 
3.05¢.; No. 28 Galvanized, 4.05c. The stock price on Boiler 
Tubes, 2%, to 5 in., is 64 per cent. discount, and on Black 
Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.— There is still a good demand for Cast 
Scrap and the prices are firm, but otherwise the market is 
quiet. Rolling Mill and Steel works material is weaker as 
a result of the shutting down of mills for repairs, and the 
mills are holding off on shipments on contracts. Outside 
of Cast Scrap there is scarcely an inquiry for Old Material, 
and the present dullness is expected to continue through 
July, and still lower prices are looked for. The only rail- 
road offering this week was a%small tonnage by the Pennsy]- 
vania Company. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows, several quotations being 
lower than a week ago: 





en NE MIN 6S 4 Write whe telvlaneia OSM OS $16.50 to $16 
a ot og ire sbi Sle el hse acs 24.00 to 

I Sea bn ow On ab. 0e'e ow wk 21.50 to 
RECN UIE Se cha A laisla ye o'Gaearw saa 8 23.00 to 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 29.00 to 
Relaying Rails, under 50 Ib........... 31.00 to 
Heavy Melting Bteel.......ccecscsace 16.00 to 
PRMUIPORG PRRTIOOIIG. . oc oc 5c ck wee wees 18.75 to 
ELE SU REOEINO in aig 6.066 S00 Ss os eee ee eS 

Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 14.50 to 15.00 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland : 


loon. (er ABIGB.. oc. oc ccc cc eck sss SO COBZT 0 
oe eee eee ers 10.25 to 10.75 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 12.50 to 13.00 
Oe RO Aree coe eee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought......... cs. 16.00 to 16.50 
Bene PL NNN aos "kde v0) wig Sag Ly ae 19.00 to 20.00 
IN PUN Fhe Sic Sip aed tk wih gran 15.00 to 15.50 
armies “Ei Bera. sec. sd civ ce eG soe 15.00 to 16.00 


——____.§--- 

So far as known, only one really fireproof building 
exists in this country. There are in the United States 
some 11.5600,000 buildings valued at $14.500,000,000, or 
an average of $1260 each. In 1905, which was a normal 
year, new buildings to the value of S560,000,000° were 
erected, and S$200,000.C00 worth of old buildings (some 
of them not so very old) were burned up. Over $300,- 
GQ0O.000 was paid for fighting fires, and $195,000,000° in 
fire insurance premiums, of which latter about one-half 
was paid back by the companies in adjusting losses. 
Hence it cost more to burn part of the old buildings and 
to keep the rest from burning than it did to put up all 
the new ones. The year 1906 was not a normal year. 
The big losses at San Francisco swelled the total to 
above $500,000,000, as the value of buildings burned. It 
has been estimated that the expenditure of $50,000,000 
would have made most of the buildings burned in 1906 
absolutely fireproof, and would have saved this tremen- 
dous physical and economic loss. But non-fireproof build- 
ings are still being erected in enormous humbers in spite 
of this lesson. 

A pumping engine of exceptional size has recently 
been ordered for the city of Nashville, Tenn. It will have 
a daily nominal eapacity of 20,000,000 gal. of water, 
against a head of 390 ft., and will be operated by steam 
at a pressure of 160 lb. per square inch. The plunger 
speed is 240 ft. per minute at 20 revolutions of the en- 
gine, the stroke being 6 ft. The duty guaranteed is 175,- 
COLO.CO Toot-pounds per 1000 Ib. of dry steam consumed 
by the engine and all its auxiliaries. The total horse- 
power required will be about 1550. The engine is being 
built by the Allis-Chalmers Company. 
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New York. 
NEW YorK, July 3, 1907. 
Pig Iron.—The market has been quiet, with only occa- 
sional buying of moderate amounts for nearby delivery. 
There is little pressure for spot Iron. We quote for spot 
Northern Lron, $24.50 to $25 for No. 1 Foundry, and $2 
to $24.50 for No. 2 Foundry. For the third quarter we 
quote, for tidewater delivery, $24 to $25 for No. 1 Foundry, 


oped opm 
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$23.25 to $23.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and $22.75 to $23 for 
No. 2 Plain. No. 2 Southern Iron is nominally quoted at 
$25.50 to $26 for spot and $25.25 to $25.50 for the third 
quarter. 





Steel Rails.—The American Railway Association, con- 
sisting of the presidents and general managers of the lead- 
ing railroads, has appointed a committee of nine to con- 
fer with a committee of nine representatives of the Steel 
companies on the subject of new specifications for Rails. 
Some important contracts for Steel Rails are practically 
closed. The report that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
has purchased 30,000 tons of Steel Rails from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company is not officially confirmed. 


Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has definitely closed the contract for 7000 tons of bridge 
work for the Great Northern Railway Company for this 
year’s delivery. The Northern Pacific is expected to close 
14,000 tons in the near future. The New York Edison Com- 
pany received bids yesterday on its power station at 201st 
street, which will require about 12,000 tons of Structural 
Material. J. G. White & Co. of this city still have about 
2700 tons of bridge work unplaced for their Philippine rail- 
road contract. The United States Steel Products Export 
Company, the foreign department of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has secured contracts for the material to build 
two large office buildings and a hotel in Buenos Ayres, total- 
ing about 5000 tons. <A great deal of business is still in 
prospect, and fabricators are of the opinion that the last 
half of the year will not by any means make a bad showing 
as compared with the six months just closed. It is possible 
that other parts of the country will show up considerably 
better in building contracts than this immediate vicinity. 
While competition among fabricators is sharp, there are 
some indications that shops which have been making lowest 
bids will hereafter endeavor to get better prices for their 
work. Costs are high, and margins have lately been uncom- 
fortably small. The Structural mills are doing well in book- 
ing new business, which comes along in steady volume, while 
specifications on contracts have seldom been pressed so heay- 
ily for delivery as within recent weeks. We quote as fol- 
lows for tidewater deliveries, mill shipments: Beams, Chan- 
nels, Angles and Zees, 1.8414¢.; Tees, 1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.991%4c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. and An- 
gles over 6 in. the extra is 0.10c. Sales are made out of 
stock of material cut to length at 2\4c¢. to 2c. 


Bars.—The demand for Bar Iron is comparatively light, 
with Best Refined quoted at 1.65c. to 1.70c., Pittsburgh, or 
1.8lce. to 1.86e., tidewater. Steel Bars are hard to get for 
anything like early delivery, leading mills not being able to 
promise the beginning of shipments on new orders under 90 
days. Contracts for Steel Bars footed up to a large tonnage 
in June, the demand coming not only from heavy consumers, 
but also from merchants. Inquiries are now in hand for 
considerable quantities of Twisted Bars for concrete work. 
While some let-up in business is expected by the Steel Bar 
manufacturers in July and August, they are now so crowded 
with work that a slackening of the demand will be rather 
welcome. Quotations are maintained at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 
or 1.76c., tidewater, for delivery beginning three to four 
months hence, and 1.86c. or higher for early delivery. 


Plates.—The volume of local business has shown some 
improvement, as orders are rather more numerous, although 
as yet consumers are not showing much disposition to place 
contracts. Prices are firm. Quotations for tidewater de- 
livery are as follows: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.86c¢. to 1.96c. : 
Flange Plates, 1.96c. to 2.06c¢.:; Marine Plates, 2.26c¢. to 
2.36¢.; Fire Box Plates, 2.75¢. to 3.50¢., according to specifi- 
cations. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Department of Water Supply of 
New York opens direct bids to-day for 5400 tons of Pipe, 
while bids on contract work involving the use of considerable 
additional quantities of Pipe will also be opened. It is 
expected that the prices submitted will give some indication 
as to the stability of the market. Some of the large manu- 
facturers state that they do not propose to make bids for 
any part of this work, finding business with private parties 
more attractive. The general run of orders, although much 
lighter than usual at this season, is sufficient to keep the 
foundries from accumulating any stock. Some of them. 
however, are so filled with contracts for small sizes that they 
would in any event be unable to take business for early 
delivery. Prices on carload lots of 6 in. Pipe are quoted 
at $36 to $36.50 per net ton at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Partly due to the hot weather and partly 
to the closing of consuming plants for mid-year repairs, the 
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demand for Scrap has been light. The condition of the 
trade, however, is considered good for July. Dealers are 
looking forward with much confidence to a large demand in 
August, by which time more will be known as to the crops 
which are now giving promise of a better yield than was 
expected earlier in the season. Fair crops will make the 
mills busy and cause more Scrap to be consumed. Local 
stocks are not large. Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. New 
York, are as follows: 





Olid Girder and T Rails for Melting... .$15.75 to $16.: 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.75 to 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.75 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails.. ES eee eee ee 2TH0 to *% 

ee SPO) MOE Cedan a cet nce duceeeen 24.00 to 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 29.50 to 

Old Steel Car Axles......... ccwvee MOO te 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought......... a 

PROM "URGE ONE pce sesce ne cue sewn 17.00 to 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long. . 17.00 to 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short. ......«<. 16.50 to 


OOto 1 

1 

1 

1 

WINN Gi s5 rr tin 6 u-0oe 6 ws wee wane 14.00 to 1 
white 1 

1 

1 





Light Iron Sieh erie ate Wan era aman a we aes 10.50 to 00 
Cast Borings.. pales bacceCewa wan .. 12.00 to 50 
id NOR 14.00 to no 
oe ae eae . 253.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 18.50 to 19.00 


SI SENS: & i cu eld alte wal. @ he webs ..e. LE00tTO 16.50 
Grate Bars..... .. IBHAOto 14.00 
I NR a. aoe dé and eo ba ee ecole 19.50 to 20.00 





Metal Market. 


New YorkK. July 3, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—Business during the week has been of dimin- 
ished volume and prices have declined. The scarcity of spot 
metal, which has been a feature of the market for several 
weeks, has almost disappeared, and the spread of local prices 
between prompt and future deliveries has grown smaller. 
On June 27 the market was unsettled to a considerable de- 
gree. This was clearly shown by a sale of spot Tin in New 
York at 48.30c., and in Brooklyn at 42.80c. on that day. On 
June 28 prices weakened further, and Tin was sold as low 
as 42.62l4c. Prices were slightly firmer on July 1, spot sell- 
ing at 42.75c., while future deliveries were sold at 42.37\c. 
Qn July 2 sales of spot were made at 42.75c., and end of the 
week deliveries at 42.50c. Prices to-day may be quoted at 
42.75¢. to 48c. London closes strong to-day at £199 spot 
and £184 futures, with-sales of 300 tons spot and 420 tons 
futures. The June statistics, compiled by C. Mayer, secre- 
tary of the New York Metal Exchange, show that deliveries 
into consumption were slightly smaller than anticipated, be- 
ing 8050 tons. The total deliveries for the six months show 
a decrease of 1350 tons, compared with the same time last 
year. Stocks in this country are low, amounting to 992 
tons, the bulk of which is held by a leading consuming inter- 
est, which has for some weeks been a seller of spot metal. 
Outside of the Tin held by thiS concern there is very little 
Tin to be had in New York. The total visible supplies at 
the end of June were 11,876 tons, a falling off of 139 tons 
since the end of the previous month, and 80 tons smaller 
than at the end of June last year. The arrivals since July 1 
have been large, amounting to 1405 tons, and there are afloat 
for American ports 2578 tons, the bulk ef which will prob- 
ably arrive this month. 

Copper.—There is a better feeling in the Copper trade, 
and although no actual transactions of magnitude are re- 
ported it is confidently believed that orders could not be 
placed at some of the low prices which have prevailed. 
Some business has been done in Europe and buyers there 
seem to be feeling the market, but there is considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the prices obtained. A com- 
ment frequently made is that one of the sellers of Copper, 
while continually making lower prices and naming conces- 
sions at which it has metal for sale, has little or no Copper 
to dispose of when actual buyers enter the market. Prices 
while nominal are relatively firm, and we raise the outside 
price as follows: Lake, 23.50¢. to 24.25¢.; Electrolytic, 22e. 
to 23c.: Casting Grades, 21.25¢. to 22c. In the present 
temper of the market there is no unanimity of opinion re 
garding prices, one identified with the trade stating that if a 
large lot was offered, say 5,000,000 Ib., at 15c., buyers wouid 
probably hesitate, hoping for lower figures. Consumers wil! 
not buy, and with a falling off in the demand for the finished 
product which has been noted they probably have sufficient 
metal on hand to keep their works running for a few weeks 
longer at least. The trade confidently expects and is anx- 
iously waiting for the announcement of a large sale by some 
Lake producer, which will establish the market for the time 
being. The exports during June were considerably larger 
than those of the previous month, amounting in all to 
16,195 tons. Exports for the first six months of this year 
amounted to 82,237 tons, or a falling off of 19,528 tons 
compared with those during the same period last year. The 
imports for the first five months of the year aggregate 
56,250 tons, being an increase of 14,000 tons compared with 
the same period last year. This shows on the face an excess 
of nearly 5000 tons per month available for American con- 
sumption as compared with last year. The London market 
closed strong to-day at £99 15s. spot and £94 futures, with 
sales of 500 tons spot and 450 tons futures. 
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Pig Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
on 


pany to-day reduced its price to 5.25c., New York. The ac- 
tion was not unexpected, having been foreshadowed for some 
time. 

Spelter. The dullness which has been noted for sev- 
eral weeks continues and prices are easy. Spot can be had 
in New York at 6.35c. to 6.40c., and in St. Louis at 6.27%oc. 

Ferroalloys.—Cancellations have been made in orders 
for some tonnage from European ports, but these are rela- 
tively unimportant. Sales of prompt deliveries of 50 per 
cent. Ferrosilicon have been made during the week at prices 
ranging from $105 to $108. It is reported that an elec- 
trical works will shortly start in this country, with a view 
to supplying part of the Ferrosilicon used here. Ferroman- 
ganese is likewise easy, future deliveries being sold at 363, 
Pittsburgh. There is little or no demand for prompt Ferro- 
manganese, but dealers’ prices are relatively firm at $65 to 
S67. 

Aluminum.—PDrices continue to be more or less nominal, 
and while progress is reported by the producers in the matter 
of filling orders consumers still complain of belated deliveries. 


Nickel.—The price is unchanged at 45c. per lb. for ton 
lots, and D5c. to Goce. for smaller quantities 


Quicksilver. Jobbing lots are lower, being quoted at 
$41 per flask, and in London Rothschilds’ price is unchanged 
at £7. 

Antimony.—The unsettled state that has been noticeable 
in this market for a long time continues. Hlallett’s is quoted 
at 12c., but sales have been made for future delivery at con- 
cessions from this price. Cookson’s is relatively firm, be 
cause the supply is pretty well concentrated, 14.50c. being 
asked. Outside brands of Antimony can be had at almost 
any figure above 10.50c. 


Tin Plates.—There is a fair demand from consum- 
ers, and the selling of Pig Tin by interests identified with 
the leading producer should not be taken es a sign that ther 
is a falling off in the demand, as the Tin thus sold has 
probably been replaced. Prices are unchanged, at $3.90, f.0.b 
bhittsburgh, and $4.09, f.o.b. New York, for 100 Ib. IC Coke 
Plates. 


Old Metals.—The reluctance of dealers to buy Copper 
Scrap of any description continues, owing to the stocks 
which are being accumulated on contract. Dealers’ selling 
prices are therefore largely nominal, as follows: 

Cents.—— 
50 to 21.00 
DO to 2ZO.00 
8.50 to 19.00 
1.00 to 14.25 
1.50 to 12.00 
S 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........2¢ 
Copper, Heavy and Wire...... ‘ 
Copper, Light and Bottoms. . 
Brass, H 

Brass, Light ; Tete eka e « 
Heavy Machine Composition 
Clean Brass Turnings. . 
Composition Turnings. 


25 to 18.75 
5 to 13.00 
) 


leed, Heavy........ eae ; ~.e-- 0.12% to 5.25 

Tea, Lead... ae : Sas Aa ; 4.75 to 4.87% 

a ; poster ic hia ola taia kee es te 5.25 
—_———_sd-o___——_ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, July 3, 1907. 

After a long period of listlessness, the stock market the 
past week developed decided strength, indicating renewed 
interest in speculative circles. This was partly due to the 
belief which had been becoming more pronounced of late that 
stock values had receded to a level that should be attractive 
to investors, and partly to the fact that the dividend and 
interest disbursements on July 1, which were known to ap- 
proximate $200,000,000, would undoubtedly turn the atten- 
tion of capitalists to the bargains offered in the stock mar- 
ket. The advances from Thursday of last week to Tuesday 
of the present week in active iron and industrial stocks were 
as follows: United States Steel common 3414 to 373%, pre- 
ferred 9814 to 100144; Car & Foundry common 41% to 4444; 
Locomotive common 574 to D9 : Colorado Fuel 31% to 
3515; Pressed Steel common 35 to 36, preferred 87 to 90: 
Railway Spring common 41% to 42%,; Republic common 
26% to 204, preferred 82 to 8314: Sloss-Sheffield common 
57 to AS* 


1: Cast Iron Pipe common $415 to 3514; Can pre- 
ferred 54 to 55%. The advance in the United States Steel 
stocks was perhaps the most significant of all the changes 
noted. Steel preferred rose above par for the first time in 
many weeks, while the great strength of the common stock 
lent color to the growing belief that a moderate increase in 
the dividend might be expected. The United States Steel 
Corporation is undoubtedly doing an enormous business, 
With net earnings running very close to what were deemed 
extraordinary figures a year ago. Last transactions up to 
1.50 p.m. to-day are reported at the following prices: United 
States Steel common 3744, preferred 10014: Car & Foundry 
common 44, preferred 99; Locomotive common 58%, pre- 
ferred 105: Steel Foundries 7, preferred 37: Colorado Fuel 
33; Pressed Steel common 36, preferred 88: Railway Spring 
common 48; Republic common 28, preferred 83; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 57; Tennessee Coal 14014: Cast Iron Pipe 
common 3514. preferred SO: Can common 5%, preferred 55. 


Ss 
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The Pittsburgh Steel Company has arranged with the 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, as trustee, for an issue 
of $4,000,000, first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds to provide 
funds for the erection at Monessen of eight 60-ton open 
hearth furnaces, a blooming mill and three billet mills. The 
bonds date from July 1 and will be retired in 1922. Of the 
new issue the amount necessary will be used to retire before 
December 1, 1907, outstanding bonds amounting to $568,000 
authorized in 1901, 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nov: 
Scotia, reports sufficient earnings in its fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1907, to cover the deficit carried from previous 
vears and leave a credit to profit and loss of $318,711. This 
very gratifying result was attained after transferring to 
mftingent account $810,713, to offset the amount charged 
( Dominion Coal Company for the excess cost of coal 
regarding which a lawsuit is pending. Options have been 
secured on several Nova Scotia coal properties which ars 
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now being prospected. The gross earnings from operation 
were $2,247,536, against $1,406,305 in the previous year, 
while interest payments were &6S4,8S4, against $694,532, 
leaving as net earnings 31,563,152, against $711,774. The 
excellent showing made the past year was, despite the fact 
that earnings from November to February fell off about 
$250,000, as compared with the average of preceding months 
of 1906, due to the breaking of the coal contract by the 
Dominion Coal Company. During the year $306,000 was 
spent on capital account, the chief item being the Bessemer 
plant. 

Dividends.—The E. W. Bliss Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 244 per cent. on the common and 2 per 
cent. on the preferred stock 

The Washburn Wire Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1*s; per cent, 

The Nova Scotia Steel Company has declared the regular 
quarierly dividend of 144 per cent. on the common stock and 
2 k, payable July 15. 

The Vulean Detinning Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1144 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 20. 

The National Fireproofing Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1 per cent., payable July 15. 


per cent. on the preferred ston 


+e -— 

The steam turbine, besides the driving of electric gen- 
erators and steamships, has an important application 
in providing the power for blast furnace blowers. In 
one case the blower itself is similar in construction to the 
steam turbine by which it is driven, but its action is 
reversed, making it a compressor. Blowing engines of 
this typeshave been run at a speed of 8000 rev. per min., 
delivering 21,0C0 en. ft. of free air per minute at pres- 
surés of from 5 to 15 Ib. to the square inch. It has been 
shown that with the blast produced by these blowers a 
iInuch greater output of iron can be obtained per horse- 
power expended, due to t 


he fact that when the blast pres- 
sure falls below the normal and a corresponding increased 
quantity of air becomes necessary, the turbine is capable 
of providing the necessary extra blast with ease, while 
the reciprocating engine blower cannot greatly vary its 
output. 

Reports from Sault Ste. Marie state that 6,343,645 
tous of iren ore passed through the Soo canals during 
June, and that is approximately the tonnage of shipments 
for the month. The June shipments were, in round fig 
ures, 580,009 tons greater than those of July, 1906, the 
previous record breaking month. 


The days of September 18 to 26, 1909, will be set apart 
for the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the Hudson River by Henry Hud- 
son, and of the one hundredth anniversary of the- first 
practical application of steam to navigation by Robert 
Fulton, which was made on the Hudson. This decision 
was reached by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commis- 
sion at a meeting June 26, in accordance with a report 
from the Committee on Scope and Plan. The commission 
has acted wisely in deciding not to celebrate these events 
by holding an international exposition, as was at one 
time seriously considered, 

The scout cruiser Chester, named in honor of a Penn- 
sylvania city, and one of the latest types of fast warships 
for the United States Navy. was launched successfully 
June 26, from the yard of the Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Maine. 
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British Consuls in Canada. 


A Recognition of Canada’s Commercial Independence, 


Toronto, June 29, 1907.—Richard Grigg, a special com- 
missioner of the department of the British Government 
known as the Board of Trade, has left Canada after an 
extended visit on official business. That business was 
the selecting of centers for the placing of local agents of 


‘ 


the board, to be known as “* correspondents.” The duties 
of these correspondents are to be practically identical 
with those of British consuls. That they are not to be 
called consuls is due to the fact that they will belong to 
the imperial trade service of Great Britain, not to her 
foreign service. While their reports will be sent to the 
Board of Trade, they will possibly pass immediately 
through the department of the Government directly con- 
cerned with relations between the mother country and 
outlying parts of the empire, namely, the Colonial Office. 

The decision to appoint these agents and maintain in 
Canada what is practically a branch of the consular serv- 
ice is more noteworthy than, superficially regarded, it 
Inay appear to be. It means the recognition of Canada’s 
commercial independence. Virtually independent in 
trade matters Canada has been since the inauguration 
of responsible government. Since then she has been free 
to make a tariff to suit herself and without regard to 
the advantage of Great Britain. It is true she’is not com- 
petent to enter into treaties, commercial or other, with 
foreign states, except with the sanction of the Imperial 
Government, but in recent years that sanction has never 
been withheld. The treaty negotiated in Canada’s behalf 
with the United States in 1888 was not concurred in by 
the British plenipotentiaries until the Canadian Govern- 
ment was satisfied. It was rejected by the American 
Senate, largely because of terms inserted at Canada’s 
instance. In 1897 the British Government denounced the 
commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany because 
Canada, who had been made a party to them in days 
when her will was not commonly consulted in such mat- 
ters, demanded to be liberated from them. While Can- 
ada’s autonomy in this regard has long been unreservedly 
acknowledged, the Imperial Government has kept on treat- 
ing the trade of the Dominion as if it could be trusted to 
adhere involuntarily to the United Kingdom. The sen- 
timental connection was relied upon to keep Canada’s 
trade attached. Possibly sentiment on Britain’s side had 
something to do with the leaving of Canadian trade to 
its own spontaneous action. The Imperial Government 
may have shrunk from appointing consuls here because of 
the feeling that such a formal act might be looked upon 
as a step toward sevaration, as a placing of the Dominion 
on the same footing as a foreign power. At all events, 
while every other commercial nation has ben increasing 
the number of its consuls in Canada, Britain has had no 
trade agents here at all, and it may in large measure be 
owing to that fact that her exports to Canada are not of 
greater magnitude than they are. Canada has commercial 
agents in the United Kingdom, but no resident repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Government is charged with the 
Dusiness of reporting about Canadian trade. 

It is understood that nine correspondents of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade will be appointed in Canada. At 
what centers Mr. Grigg will recommend the board to 
station its agents is not known, but It 1s assumed that all 
will be prominent points of commerce and industry. The 
Montreal Board of Trade and the Council of the Toronto 
Board of Trade have passed resolutions strongly approv- 
ing the proposal. They have added the suggestion that a 
man be sent out to act as chief of the service in Can- 
ada. It is considered essential to the success of the ar- 
rangement that such a general officer be put at the head 
of it, a man of tact and capacity, who knows what the 
British Board of Trade wants, and who can harmonize 
the local reports submitted to him before forwarding 
them. Without such a regulating Consul-General, it is 
not unlikely that the reports of local correspondents 
would become in some cases expressive of local pride 
that might be offensive to other centers. 
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A writer in the British weekly called Canada, de 
plores the backwardness of trade in Scotch iron and steel 
in this country, and says that the Industrial relation ot 
Scotland to Canada calls loudly for an organization of 
some kind. This organization, he insists, is needed to 
Intke known the requirements and possibilities of Canada 
to the manufacturers of Scotland. The consular service 
to be established may turn out to be the instrumentality 


desired. © #s Ge a 
_ ee 


The Detinning Litigation. 


In a decision handed down July 2, reversing the lower 
court in the case of the Vulean Detinning Company 
against the American Can Company, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of New Jersey has carried the principle of 
the responsibility of an employee to keep inviolate the 
secrets of his emplover one step further than it has ever 
gone before in the eyes of the law, making the responsi 
bility involuntarily to extend to whoever hires away the 
possessors of the private knowledge. 

The litigation just decided has extended over a num- 
ber of years, and srose out of the use by the American 
Can Company of a process of separating and recovering 
tin and steel from tin cans and waste scrap which the 
Vulean Detinning Company claimed to own. 

The New Jersey court in its finding holds that the 
former employees of the Vulcan Company who received 
knowledge of the secret process in confidence became its 
trustees, with all the duties and obligations of such a 
position. By employing these men with the knowledge 
that they possessed the Vulean Company's secret, the 
court contends that the American Can Company also be- 
came responsible and put itself in the peculiar position 
of trustee for its rival. 

By this decision the American Can Company is not 
only permaneutly enjoined from proceeding with its de- 
tinning operations, but it is ordered to account to its 
rival for all of the profits it has made out of the detin- 
ning plants up to date. 


—_——_ —» + oe —____—__- 


Shipbuilding in the Fiscal Year 1906-7. 


A greater number of vessels and vessels of immensely 
creater tonnage were built in the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, than in any year 
for the past half century, and the gross tonnage of the 
vessels has been exceeded during only two years of Amer- 
ican history. 

During the yvear 1463 vessels of 510,865 gross tons 
were built in the United States and officially numbered 
by the Bureau of Navigation. Ship construction in 1855 
aggregated 583.450 tons and in 1854 was only 536,046 
tons. In those years the tonnage built in the United 
States greatly exceeded that of Great Britain. In the 
past fiscal year steel steam vessels built in the United 
States numbered 122 of 360,665 tons, by far the greatest 
tonnage of this description in the history of the country 
and about one-fifth of the tonnage built in the United 
Kingdom. Of these steel steamers 47 of 238,713 tons 
were built on the Great Lakes. Fifteen new lake steam- 
ers are each over 7000 tons. In 1903 the largest vessel 
built on the lakes was 5600 tons. 

The total tonnage and average size of steel steamers 
built for the coasting trade also are the largest in his- 
tory. On the seaboard 24 ocean steamers, each over 
1000 gross tons, aggregating 98,028 tons, were built. Only 
two steamers were built for the foreign trade. 


a 


A press dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, states that the 
subsidy for the 25-knot steamship project, which, it is ex- 
pected, will prove such a serious rival to the present New 
York route across the Atlantic, as suggested by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier at the closing session of the Imperial Conference, 
is $250,000 a year for 10 years, to be borne equally by 
the British and Canadian governments. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, July 3, 1907. 
Business with machinery houses the past week was 
rather quiet, though not more so than is generally expected 


July 


among a few dealers of a bad falling off in orders, but witi 


around the first part of Some complaint is heard 


the general trade no such condition exists. Most of the 


louses are receiving a fair volume of orders for small lots 


but there has been a perceptible shrinkage in the number of 
eight or ten days, and 


inquiries received within the past 


very few of these have come from the larger buyers. No 
were reported. 


that 


inquiries of importance from the railroads 


A prominent machinery merchant is of the opinion 
the high rate for money and extended deliveries are responsi- 
ble to a great extent for the slackening of demand for ma- 
chine tools, and as soon as these conditions become bette 
he looks for a more active demand from the larger interests. 
Deliveries are gradually easing up. 

The that 


have been held shortly at 


announcement the exposition, which was to 


Vienna, Austria, has been post- 


poned, will interest a number of American mnufacturers 
of machine tools who have been asked by exporting houses 
to contribute exhibits. While the reason for the postpone 
ment or abandonment of the exposition has not been made 
public, it is thought probable that the apparent reluctance 
on the part of manufacturers to interest themselves in the 
scheme may have had some bearing in the matter. It is un 
derstood that the proposition to exhibit met with cool favor 
by many American manufacturers, most of whom gave the 
reason that they were too busy to make machines for show 
and exporting houses who were trying to get 
together a display of the machinery they sell were not 
sorry to hear of the postponement. as it was seen that the 
task of getting together a representative display would be 
a hard one. 


purposes, 


The Machinery Club. 

The Board of Governors of the Machinery Club has 
issued a circular to people in the trade who would make 
desirable members for that organization, explaining the pul 
pose of the club and asking their co-operation. The circu- 
lar states that quarters have been engaged on the twentieth 
and twenty-first floors of the Fulton Terminal Building on 
Church street, which will give the organization from 36,000 
to 54,000 ft. of space, which will be ample for a dining room 
and grill room, library, smoking room, ladies’ dining room, 
and perhaps a few bedrooms for the use of out of 
members. The circular states that 
primarily a luncheon club, but it 
usual superiority of the appointments and the convenient 
location will make it a rendezvous for the machinery trade 
in the city. President F. H. Stillman has appointed the 
following committees: Membership Committee—J. R. Van- 
dyck, Vandyck-Churchill Company, chairman; Charles B. 
Crook, Lidgerwocd Mfg. Company, and George L. Gillen, Wat- 
son-Stillman Company ; House Committee—Thornton N. Mot- 
lev. Thornton N. Motley & Co., chairman: E. H. Benners, 
Crown Castings Company: Charles A. Schieren, Charles A. 
Schieren & Co.: George A. Howell, Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
and P. A. Ware, The Jron Age. 


town 
the organization will be 
is expected that the un- 


The China & Japan Merchants’ Association has been 
formed by New York firms engaged in the Chinese and 


Japanese trade, both as importers and exporters. It is the 
purpose of the association to further the interests of 
engaged in that trade, and it is understood that the objec: 
of the organization is to look after American interests with 
the Oriental trade in a general way. Particularly, the or- 
ganization will, it is understood, take up the question of 
transportation problems, especially as to the delivery of 
imported merchandise. F. H. Oulcott, 98 Front street, has 
heen appointed secretary pro fem of the organization, and 
committees to form a constitution and by-laws have been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Oulcott wishes to get in communication with 
those in all branches of the export trade whose interests the 
association will further. 


those 


Sirocco Engineering Company's New Plant. 


The Engineering Company. 138-140 Cedar 
street, New York, manufacturer of Sirocco centrifugal fans, 
blowers, exhaust pumps, dryers, conveyors, &c., has decided 
to locate its new plant at Green Island, Troy, N. Y., where 
buildings have been obtained which are exceptionally situated 
for both manufacturing and shipping purposes. The com- 
pany’s engineer is now preparing plans for overhauling and 
refitting the shops, work on which is expected to begin by 
August 1, with the intention of having the plant completely 
equipped and ready for operation by the close of the year. 
The determination to commence the equipment of the shops 
at once will undoubtedly mean that the company will eome 
into the market very shortly for the mechanical equipment, 


Sirocco 
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part of which, we understand, has been arranged for. The 
plant has been secured on especially favorable terms, and 
the company has been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of some of the largest financial interests in Troy. 


Shipping facilities are the best, the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad tracks running through the site and tidewater 
being but 300 ft. from the buildings, while the New York 
Central & Hudson River and the Boston & Maine railroads 
are but 500 ft. away. The Sirocco blowers, originally made 
in Belfast, Ireland, and marketed quite largely in the United 
States for nearly four years, will be produced in the new 
plant, as soon as it is completed, for the entire Western 
hemisphere, Hawaii and Japan. 

Practicaily a complete equipment for a modern boiler 
shop, including hydraulic, pneumatic and electrical tools, 
traveling cranes, &¢., will be required by the Heine Safety 
Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., for equipping its proposed 
new plant. It will be several months, however, before the 
company will be in a position to know just what tools it will 
purchase. The new plant will be erected on a site of about 
64 acres, which has a frontage of T70 ft. on the Terminal 
Railroad, and which was recently purchased for about $14.,- 
000. It is the intention to spend about $300,000 on the erec- 
tion and equipment of the new buildings. 

The Sydney Foundry & Machine Works, Sydney, Cape 
Breton, is asking bids for complete equipment for its new 
foundry for making steel castings. <A side blowing converi- 
er will be used. The equipment on which it is asking bids 
includes cupola, 15-ton electric crane, blowers, &c. The ¢a- 
pactity of the converter required will be 250 tons per month. 
The company foundry, boiler, forge and machine 
shops. which are to be considerably enlarged by the erection 
of new buildings and the installation of modern machinery 
in order to take care of its increased business. In addition 
to the installation of the steel casting plant, the company has 
arranged for a department for the manufacture of bolts, riv- 
ets, spikes, &c. James Clark is president, and Wilfred E. 
Clark secretary and treasurer. 

The Rockaway Rolling Mill, Rockaway, N. J., is pur- 
chasing some equipment to replace that destroyed by fire in 
its plant recently. The company has inquiries out for two 
small sized rolling mills and their accessories. together with 
some other equipment in that line. 

It is understood that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
not as yet closed orders for the large list referred to in these 
columns several weeks ago. While the company 
doing a quantity of machinery buying of late, the 
orders placed were from small lists of inquiries, some of 
which were sent out subsequent to the issuance of the com- 
pany’s large list of requirements. 


operates 


has been 
good 


In these columns two weeks ago mention was made of 
the orders placed by the Seaboard Air Line for the machine 
tool equipment for its new shops at Jacksonville, Fla. The 
list of machines, which covered 100 tools, including several 
large electric traveling cranes, was printed in our issue of 
May 16. The Niles-Bement-Pond Company secured the 
larger portion of the business, the company’s order amount- 
ing to about $50,000. 

The American Valve Company, Coxsackie, 
inquiries out for equipment fer a machine shop in 
there. The company is purchasing 
lathes for the manufacture of valves and some 
driving machine The company’s new 
machine shop will be 40 x 150 ft., and it is expected to have 
it in operation shortly. 

The Hanson Van Winkle Company, 213 Market street, 
Newark, N. J., has in course of construction an addition to 
its plant at Chestnut and Van Buren streets. The structure 
will be used for the manufacture of electro plating machin- 
ery, and it will be 40 x 100 ft.. and three stories high. 
The building will be of brick and iron construction, and the 
equipment for the plant is now 


N. Y., has 


some 
course of construction 
some turret 


motors for tools. 


being gathered. 
New York Edison Company’s New Central Station, 


‘he trade will likely receive inquiries before very long 
for a large amount of machinery from the New York Edison 
Company for the equipment of its proposed new 
Y4O1st street, which will be of large proportions. 


plant on 
While the 
dimensions of the building are not available, its size is indi- 
cated by the fact that 12,000 tons of structural steel will be 
used in the structure. While some contracts may have been 
placed for the larger machinery, it is understood in the 
trade that a part of the equipment, such as cranes. 
coal and ash handling machinery, &c., has not been secured 
In fact, the principal manufacturers’ representatives in this 
city say that no inquiries for this latter machinery have as 
yet been sent out. It will be remembered that when the 
company built its waterside station it was almost continu- 
ally in the market for a year or more for large quantities of 
various equipment, and as this station will be large it 
probable that the company 
time. 

The Birmingham 
Birmingham, 


good 


is 


will be a good buyer for some 


Railway, Light & 
Ala., has authorized an 


Power Company, 
issue of $25,000,000 


of bonds, part to be used in retiring the outstanding bonds 
to the amount of $10,000,000, leaving $15,000,000 for im- 
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provements. The money will be spent at the rate of abou 
$1,000,000 a year, in line with the plans the company inau 
gurated several years ago, and the largest immediate expen 
diture will be for the erection of a new power plant, which 
will probably be located near the coal fields, where fuel can 
be secured at a low price, 

The chairman of the Board of Control, Winnipeg, Can 
ada, will ceceive bids until September 5 for the construction 
of the general works and for the supply and erection of 
Various portions of the equipment for the hydro-electric 
works and station at Point du Bois. Individual tenders will 
be received for a telephone system, general works, five 4000 
hp. turbines, two 450-hp. turbines, five 3000-kw. generators, 
two 250-kw. generators, one induction motor, five step-up 
transformers, generating station, light, heat and power sys- 
tems; generating station, oil and air systems: terminal sta 
tion, light, heat and power systems; terminal station, oil 
and air systems; three electric traveling cranes, seven tur 
bine governors, auxiliary apparatus, repair shops, «ce. 

The Corbett-Taylor Company, 148 North Warren street, 
Trenton, N. J., dealer in machinery and supplies, desires 
the agency for machines, boilers and engines of stationary 


LVpe, 
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New England Machinery Market. 
WORCESTER, MAss., July 2, 1907. 


A marked betterment in deliveries of machine tools is 
reported by the dealers. Not all the manufacturers are 
making gains, but on the average machinery can be ob 
tained considerably sooner than a few weeks ago. If this 
improvement continues, as expected, it should have a marked 
effect upon business, for there is plenty of demand for toois 
for early delivery. The machine tool builders, while they 
have found some falling off in orders, generally believe that 
it is due not so much to lack of need of new machinery on 
the part of customers and a desire on their part to buy, but 


to the fact that they do not wish to look too far into the 


future at this time in preparing for increased production. 
And, of course, the hot weather has a good deal to do with 
the slacking up. Many men do not want to talk business 
during the vacation season unless it is necessary, and are 
content with looking after the routine details of their estab- 
lishments. The automobile plays its part in this respect, for 
a great many of the men who have the matter of equipment 
in hand are enthusiastic autoists, which fact causes them 
to leave their offices at the earliest possible moment. The 
general impression in New England is that when the cooler 
days of autumn arrive deliveries will have improved to an 
important extent on most classes of tools, and then buying 
will begin again in real earnest. 

The dealers are not complaining of their June business. 
While the totals ure not so large as those of the correspond- 
ing period last season, yet there was a good and profitable 
volume. The past week appears to have been an excellent 
one with them, a large number of orders having been booked 
for small lots and single machines. 

The capture by the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass., of the contract for one of the new leviathan 
battleships is received with interest in the trade, as it is pre- 
sumed that the builders will require some new equipment 
in connection with the fulfillment of the contract, and later 
on the list of machinery for the ship’s repair shop should 
total a tidy figure. 

The doubling of demurrage rates by the American Railway 
Association will affect New England more than most sections 
of the country. The practice in these States is to give the 
shipper four days to unload a car without penalty, while 
the usual custom in other parts of the country is to restrict 
him to two days. <A very large per cent. of freight cars in 
New England is owned by foreign railroads, while the per 
cent. of New England cars on other lines is much smaller, so 
that the increase in penalty from 25 to 50 cents a day for 
all time that a car of one road is on the lines of another 
will aggregate a large item of expense for the New England 
railroads. They may change their rules, reducing the ship- 
per’s time from four to twe days, in those States where the 
laws will permit. Connecticut has a special statute com- 
pelling the four days, and it is said that the railroads will 
put the matter up to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to ascertain whether such a State law is valid as against 
the mandates of that body. It is feared that the result may 
be an increase in freight rates, to make up for the loss sus- 
tained by the railroads, if they can find no other remedy. 

The consolidation of the Phenix Iron Works Corpora- 
tion and the Fenn Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., men- 
tioned in The Iron Age of June 13, has been consummated 
by the organization of a new Connecticut corporation, known 
as the Taylor & Fenn Company. The plant of the Phenix 
Iron Works will be enlarged immediately, and the machin- 
ery of the Fenn shop will be moved there as soon as the 
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work of building is completed. The Taylor & Fenn Com 
pany has a capital stock of S1OO,Q0Q, of which S6G0,000) has 
been issued. Edward TD. Redfield is the president; Charles 
L. Taylor, treasurer; J. H. K. Davis, secretary, and W. L 


Fenn, works manager. The directors are Messrs. Redfield, 
Taylor and Davis, S. G. Dunham, George A. Fairfield and 
W. L. Goodwin. The Phenix Iron Works plant consists ot 
three buildings on Arch street, gangways running between 
them. Another story will be added to the buildings, form 
ing a continuous floor, 40 x 200 ft. The erection of an en 


tirely new building has already begun in the rear of the pres 
ent works, which will be 30 x 125 ft., two stories. The new 


works will all be of brick and mill construction. These im 
provements will provide ample room for the several depart 
ments of the new company’s business. The Phoenix Iron 
Works Corporation manufactures spring foot presses, disk 
grinders, textile machinery and gray iron castings. The 


Kenn Machine Company's line consisted of sensitive drills, 
automatic screw slotters and special metal working machin- 
ery. The mutual advantages of the combination will be 
economically important. The machinery of the two estab 
lishments will combine to make a most satisfactory equip 
ment for the desired purposes. The Phenix Tron Works 
were established under that name in 1834, and were sue 
ceeded by George S. Lincoln, who was followed by the firm 
of Lincoln & Co. The Phanix Iron Works Corporation was 
organized in 101, with Charles L. Taylor, treasurer of the 
hew company, as manager. ‘The business of the Fenn Ma 
chine Company was established about six vears ago, with W. 
LL. Fenn as its head. 

The International Silver Company is to add a story to 
the brick portion of its factory at Wallingford, Conn., con 
verting it into a three-story building. The new space will 
he 38 x 62 ft.. and will be given over to the plating and fin 
ishing departments. 

The Strong Mfg. Company, Winsted, Conn., manufacturer 
of undertakers’ hardware, is replacing its old building, in 
cluding an addition to its plant, 45 x 60 ft. and one story. 
The company states that it plans to replace its old equip 
ment. 

William M. Whitney, Winchendon, Mass., of Baxter ID. 
Whitney & Son, manufacturers of woodworking machinery, 
has purchased the chair factory and water privilege of Wen 
dell P. Clark & Co., at Centerville, in that town. Baxter 
I). Whitney & Son state that at present no statement can 
be made as to the disposition of the property, the matter 
not being entirely settled. 

The Underwood Typewriter Company, Hartford, Conn.. 
manufacturer of typewriters, is erecting an addition to its 
factory, 50 x SO ft. and one story. 

The Royal Typewriter Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
decided upon some details of the new works which it is to 
erect at Hartford, Conn., as has already been stated in this 
column. There will be several buildings, one 50 x 307 ft. 
and four stories, another 50 x 130 ft. and four stories, and 
two one-story buildings, each about 50 x 130 ft. All will 
be of brick, mill construction. 

The Confectioner’s Machinery & Mfg. Company, Spring 
field. Mass., states that it does not propose to complete its 
plans for its new foundry at Brightwood, a suburb of the 
city, for some time to come. As was stated in this column 
last week, the general plan is to build a large, thoroughly 
equipped modern foundry, which will be, according to tenta- 
tive plans, 90 x 248 ft. and one story, with the exception 
of a four-story section, 60 x 90 ft. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad lost the 
machine shop of its Central New England Division at Hart- 
ford, Conn., by a fire June 28, which also destroyed a round- 
house and a number of locomotives. - The total loss was 
$85,000. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. July 2, 1907. 


Inquiries for machine tools were somewhat better during 
the week just closed, although sales showed no material in 
crease over those of the previous week. Generally speaking. 
the machinery market in this territory continues rather 
quiet, and in view of the usual midsummer holiday will 
probably remain so during the coming week. A number of 
plants will be temporarily closed for stocktaking, and the 
usual half yearly repairs, and in these cases buying will, no 
doubt, be held up for a short time. The total volume of 
business offered is not large. The demand for single tools 
has been somewhat inactive and has been confined mostly 
to the lighter class of tools. Inquiries for the heavier types 
of machine tools are particularly scarce at this time, al 
though the demand for the heavier special tools keeps up 
fairly well. There are several inquiries before the trade for 
small lots of tools from nearby concerns, but the bulk of the 
present day business is made up of single tools. There is 
practically no buying on the part of the local railroads, and 
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from present indications little except scattered orders are 


expected during the summer. There is a possibility, how- 


ever, of some railroad business developing from some of 
the Southern and other railroads. 


Figures for the half year’s business, or for that done by 


the various concerns during the month of June, have not 
yet been completed, and it is therefore impossible as ye 


} 
} 


to give any accurate idea as to the comparison of the busi 


ness transacted during the past six months. In some cases 
it is said that the volume of business done is pretty fully 
up to that of the previous half year. In others it has been 
exceeded, while in a few instances a falling of in the volume 


of new business will no doubt be noted. 

Manufacturers keep as busy as ever, sufficient business 
being on order books in almost every case to keep plants 
fuliy occupied well over the summer months, and in some in- 


stances during the remainder of the year. New business, how- 
ever, has been falling off some of late,and deliveries on certain 
classes of tools have improved considerably. Manufactur 


present dropping off 


ers, as a rule, have no objection to the 
in new business, as the strain of taking care of the enor 
mous volume of business has been heavy. Every department 
has been keyed up to the highest pitch, and some little reces- 
sion in business would enable manufacturers to operate their 
plants on a more satisfactory basis than has been the case 
generally for some time past. 

There has not been much change in the foreign demand. 
Some scattered inquiries for special tools are to be noted, but 
1 trade. 







nothing of any size has been received from the fore 
One inquiry for a medium sized lot of tools for Cuba has 
been pretty generally distributed through the local trade 
recently, but outside of this nothing of particular interest 





has developed. 

The demand for boilers and engines continues fairly ac- 
tive, the greater proportion of the business closing at the 
present time being for those of the medium and larger capaci 
ties. Some good business is before the trade, but in view of 
ons are rather slow 


general conditions some of these proposit 
up. The demand for second-hand boilers and en- 


ide would 


in closing 

gines, while fairly good, is not as active as the 
like to see, 

Second-hand machine tools are not in es good demand 

as some time ago. The general inactivity of the trade during 

+} . 


the summer months affects this as well as other branches o! 


the trade. 

The demand for iron and steel castings continues fairl) 
active. The slackening demand for machine tools will no 
doubt be felt by some foundries, but as there is now con 
siderable work ahead it may be some time before any ap 
preciable falling off will be noted in the foundries. Steel 
casting plants continue the more active, although some of 
the gray iron foundries also have more work offered than 
they can welj take care of. 

The Earle Gear & Machine Company, now located a 
Hancock and Oxford streets, has had plans prepared an 
wil! erect a new shop at Stenton avenue and Louden street. 
The new plant will be 79 x 179 ft., two stories. It is un- 
derstood that quite a good quantity of additional machine 
too!s and equipment will be needed for the new plant. 

The Spanish-American Iron Company, Girard Building, 
is receiving bids for a quantity of machinery and tools for 
the equipment of a repair shop in Cuba. It is said that the 
equipment will aggregate an expenditure of between $800( 
and $10,000. 

The machine shop of P. H. & A. S. Morris, Front and 
Dickinson streets, was practically destroyed by fire June 26, 
The building and machinery were fully insured and rebuild- 
ing will be started as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 
Considerable new machinery will be required to replace that 


t 
{ 
1 
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destroyed. 

A. H. Knott and R. K. Inskeep are having plans prepared 
for the erection of an automobile garage at 2801-05 West 
Susquehanna avenue. The building will be 44 x 55 ft. Re- 
pair work will be an important feature. 

The Norbum Engineering Company, 1134 Real Estate 
Trust Building, which was recently formed to engage in 
the business of consulting and contracting engineering, has 
completed arrangements to represent the Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, Mich., in the Eastern States. It 
will also represent the Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Philadelphia and surrounding territory, as well as 
engage in the designing and building of power transmission 
machinery, gas engines, and producers, gears and special 
machinery of various descriptions. 

The Hub Machine & Tool Company has recently added 
facilities to its plant so as to enable it to increase largely 
the production as well as to decrease the cost of manu- 
facture. In connection with this it announces a reduction 
of 15 per cent. in the selling price of its No. 2 Acme saw 
table. This machine has been on the market for about six 
months and is said to be giving very satisfactory results. 
This sized machine is built particularly heavy, takes in saws 
up to 10 in. in diameter, and occupies a floor space of 


24 x 3) in. 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILL., July 2, 1907. 

Reports from the various machine tool interests, while 
lacking in uniformity as to the volume of business trans- 
acted, seem on the whole to indicate a generally quieter 
movement. Some good sales have been made, comprising 
quick delivery shipments of tools from stock, of which sec- 
ond-hand tools form a considerable part. But even for sin- 
gle tools and small lot orders, which for some time have 
lent strong support to the market, the demand is sensibly 
diminished. On account of the many influences that may 
be assumed to have a retarding effect on trade, it is difficult 
to assign any one cause as directly responsible for the effects 
noticed. Dealers say that buyers who have been making 
inquiries are advised that but little improvement in deliv- 
ery can yet be promised and decline to place orders. Their 
needs are for work in hand, which, even with present facili- 
ties, they will in many cases be able to dispatch before the 
new tools would arrive. There is, under the circumstances, 
small incentive to buy in anticipation of future demand. 
Forward orders for new equipment are in consequence not 
now nearly so plentiful. On the other hand, the future 
p.ans of some large interests give promise of the early is- 
suance of lists of notable importance. It is also a hopeful 
xn that of the number of large prospective requirements 





figured on earlier in the season, none has been reported as 
definitely withdrawn on account of final abandonment of 
plans. It is believed that the effect of reduction in volume 
of new business will soon be reflected in a general better- 
ment of deliveries from the factories. Railroad buying is 
limited to the few orders for specific requirements that are 
always more or less in evidence in the market. Among the 
orders of this character received were several calling for 
shears and punches for boiler shop equipment. 

Of forward railroad requirements in tools and machinery 
a list from the Frisco system is in anticipation. Bids were 
made on a large amount of machinery for this interest last 
fall, but it is understood that not nearly all of the list then 
issued was purchased. Plans are now being made for new 
shops at Springfield, Mo., for the construction of which 
about 3000 tons of structural steel will be used. The Arnold 
Company, Chicago, which is the engineer and contractor for 
this work, will have charge of the machinery installation, in- 
cluding too!s and electrical equipment. Lists covering these 
requirements have not yet been prepared, and it will prob- 
ably be some time before inquiries for this equipment reaches 
the trade. , 

It has finally been decided to rep'ace the old Chicago 
City Hall building with a new one, duplicating in its ex- 
terior the new County Court House. which it adjoins. De- 
molition of the old structure will begin about September 1. 
Holbaird & Roch, who designed the county building, have 
been selected as architects. The machinery equipment of the 
new building will include boilers, elevators and possibly an 
electric generative plant, though the taking current for light- 
ing and power purposes from outside sources is being consid- 
ered. 

The consolidation of the Columbus Light & Power Com- 
pany and the Columbus Street Railway Company is an- 
nounced. These interests have been merged into the Colum- 
bus Railway Light & Power Company, Columbus, Miss., with 
a capital of $300,000. It is the purpose of the new organi- 
zation to extend the lines and generally improve the rail- 
Way properties and power plant equipment. 

The Warner Gear Company, Munc‘e, Ind.. manufacturer 
of differential and transmission gears and steering apparatus, 
has broken ground for a new factory building, 140 x 150 ft., 
of brick and concrete construction, with a saw tooth roof. 
The building will have two stories, and when fully equipped 
will double the output capacity of the present plant. Metal 
sash, metal skylights with suitable opening devices, and fire- 
proof doors are to be included in the construction. 

The Board of Public Works of Aurora, IIll., has been 
authorized by the City Council to secure plans, specifica- 
tions and advertise for bids on an air compressor of 2000-ft. 
capacity, which it is proposed to install in the pumping sta- 
tion. 

Among the important shipments of machine tools recently 
made by Hill, Clarke & Co. was one of two carloads for the 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Company, Cananea, Sonora, 
Mexico. Included in this shipment were one 56-in. planer, 
one 5-ft. Western plain radial drill, one 30-in. Whitcomb 
Blaisdell engine lathe and an 18-in. Flather engine lathe. 

Contracts have been let by the Nicholson File Company 
for the construction of new buildings at its Arcade Works, 
Anderson, Ind., which involve an expenditure of over $30,- 
000. These structures, which replace some old buildings put 
up during the gas boom, will furnish about 10,000 ft. more 
of floor space. A bituminous scrubbed gas producer, pur- 
chased from the Industrial Gas Company, New York, will be 
installed to furnish fuel for small annealing forges. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Ont0, July 2, 1907. 

The machine tool market continues satisfactory for this 
season of the year. During the week local dealers have 
booked a fair volume of business. The entire demand for 
tools has come from the automobile manufacturers, a num- 
ber of whom have, during the past few days, placed orders 
for lathes and other tools for additional shop equipment. 
Taken altogether, the June business of the local machine 
tool dealers was about as good as that of May. Dealers, 
however, do not expect that the activity of the past week 
will keep up, and they are looking for the usual quiet spell 
during July and August. The automobile manufacturers in 
this city and vicinity have been holding off from making pur 
chases of machine tools for increasing their output of ma- 
chines for 1908, until they know more definitely the outcome 
of this year’s business. While sales of this year’s machines 
were not as heavy as anticipated early in the season, due 
largely to the late spring, orders have come in in a very sat- 
isfactory shape during the past few weeks, and nearly all 
the local manufacturers report that their season’s output is 
now pretty well sold, and some of them have scarcely a car 
left. .All manufacturers continue very busy, and some plants 
are working overtime to keep up on orders. While some 
report that orders are not coming in as plentiful as they 
were, others notice no decrease in the demand, and all have 
enough orders on hand at present to keep their plants busy 
through the summer. Foundrymen in this city report no 
falling off in the demand for castings, and all the foundries 
are taxed to their fullest capacity in filling orders. 

James A. Eaton, a mechanical engineer, with offices in 
the Ajax Building, Cleveland, is preparing to erect a large 
machine shop in this city for the manufacture of a line of 
special machinery. He is now looking for a site, and ex 
pects to have the new plant under way in August and in 
operation in the fall. Mr. Eaton announces that he is in 
the market for the following machine tools: A 6 in. by 6 ft. 
lathe, 24 in. by 12 ft. lathe; 60 in. by 20 ft. lathe, 24 x 24 in. 
by 10 ft. planer, 48 x 48 in. by 18 ft. planer, one 20 in, and 
one 32 in. plain drill, 54-in. radial drill, 20-in. shaper, No. 
2 milling machine, 2-in. bolt cutter and a boring mill. Con 
siderable other machine shop equipment will also be required. 
The proposed plant will be operated by Mr. Eaton and his 
associates as a partnership. They are not yet ready to 
announce the kind of machinery that they will manufacture 

The Standard Tool Company has purchased the drill 
chuck business of the National Tool Company, together 
with the machines and stock on hand, and will make the 
manufacture of the chucks a department of its business. 
The National Tool Company will devote the full capacity of 
its plant to the manufacture of milling cutters, which it has 
been making in the past in addition to the chucks. The 
Standard Tool Company has found the capacity of its plant 
too small to accommodate its growing business, and has com- 
menced the erection of a three-story brick addition, 50 x 
125 ft. It has a large amount of business on its books at 
the present time and is running its plant overtime to fill 
its orders, 

Plans for the new plant of the National Stove Company 
that will be erected by the American Stove Company at 
Lorain, Ohio, are being prepared by the Osborn Engineering 
Company, Cleveland. The main building will be about 60 x 
450 ft. and two stories high. In addition there will be sev- 
eral smaller buildings and a new power plant. Work will 
be started soon, and the company expects to have the plant 
in operation in the fall. The capacity will be much larger 
than that of the old plant, which was recently partially de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. is erect- 
ing a new machine shop and crane erecting room. which 
will be completed during the summer. The building will be 
95 x 380 ft. and an exact duplicate of the present plant of 
the company, which it adjoins. When completed the com- 
bined buildings will have a ground floor space of 84,000 
sq. ft., all under one roof. A new engine and boiler room is 
also being built, in which will be installed a duplicate of the 
present power plant. All the machinery for doubling the 
capacity of the plant has been ordered. The company has 
just commenced delivery on an order from the Indiana Stee] 
Company, Gary, Ind., for 32 cranes, and has under con- 
struction several special cranes for the Duquesne plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
which has been looking for a new site for its large plant for 
several months, has reached an agreement with the city of 
Dayton, and the plant will remain in that city, provided 
certain pledges are carried out. The company announces 
that it will erect a large iron foundry, enlarge its brass 
foundry and make a number of other additions to its plant. 
It also intends to enlarge its plants in Toronto, Ont., and 
Berlin, Germany. 
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Plans for the new plant to be erected by the Park Drop 
Forge Company have been prepared by the Osborn Ene 


ing Company, and the contracts will probably be let ‘ 
week. The main building will be GO x 200 ft. The plant 
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adjoin the automobile factory of the White Sewing Mach 
Company. 

The City Foundry Company has commenced the ere m 
of an addition, 50 x 250 ft., to its plant on Hamilton avenu 

The Federal Graphite Company of Denver, Colo., is look 
ing for a site for a new plant, and has about decided t 
locate in Warren, Ohio. 

In order to handle its large business in electric generators 
and motors in southern Ohio, the Cleveland ofthce of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J... has foun 
advisable to open a suboffice in the Cleveland Savings and 
Trust Building, Columbus. This new office will be in chan 
of Charles W. Frost, formerly of the Cleveland office. 


— ++ 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. July 2, 1907. 
The Isthmian Canal 


} 


Commission will receive bids un 
July 16, Circular No. 374, for steam shovels, unloader plows 
and other supplies 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy D 


ment, Washington. will receive bids until July 16 for motor 


par 


drive outfits and other supplies for the Charleston Navy 
Yard. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Departm 


Washington, will receive bids until July 30 for two 100-] 
stationary water tube boilers for the San Francisco N 
Yard. 

The following bids for supplies for the navy vards 


opened June 25: 


Bidder 5, The Armstrong Mfg. Company. Bridgepo 
Conn.; 12, American Lumber & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 17, Atlantic Works, Philadelphia, Pa.: 28, Berlin Ma 
chine Works, Beloit, Wis. : 31, E. W. Bliss Company, Brook 
Ivn, N. Y.: 48, W. N. Best American Calorifie Company, 
New York; 51, F. S. Banks & Co., New York; 65, Colun 
bus Pneumatic Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio: 69, Ch 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York: S2, I)'Olier 
Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: S89, Detrick & 
Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md.: 90. Drew Ma 
chinery Agency, Manchester, N. H.; 103, J. A. Fav & Egan 
Company, New York: 108, Fairbanks Company, Baltimore 
Md.; 109. Walter H. Foster Company, New York; 110. 


revert Machinery ¢ mnpany, New York: 122, Greenlee 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill; 123, Nathan B. Gaskill, Phila 
delphia, Pa.: 126, General Electric Company, Schenectady. 


N. Y.; 128, Garvin Machine Company, New York: 144. 
Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal.: 148, Alfred 
kx. Hoermann, New York; 150, Hendey Machine Company. 
Torrington, Con 160, Independent Pneumatic Tool Com 
pany, Chicago, II] 161. Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York: 175, M. W. Kellogg Company, New York: 176, Ken 
worthy Engineering Company, Waterbury, Conn. : 180, Knox 
& Bro.. New York: 185, Lucas Machine Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 198, Matteson Mfg. Company, Chicag 
ll: 214, Motley, Green & Co.. New York: 215, Manning. 
Maxwell & Moore, New York: 220, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York: 231, National Electrical Supply Com 
pany, Washington: 283, Oliver Machinery Company, New 
York; 236, Pneumatic Appliance Company, New York: 
237. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company. New York: 244. 
S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va.: 245, Pa 
cific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal.: 251. 
Rockwell Engineering Company, New York, 257, Railway 
Steel Spring Company, New York; 282, Standard Railway 
Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo.:; 321. Vermilye & 






Power, New York: 323, Vandyke. Churchill Company, New 
York: 338. R. M. Wilkinson Company, Norfolk, Va.: 339, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md.: 
S41, S. A. Woods Machinery Company, South Boston, 
Mass.: 344, R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, Philadelphia. 
Pa.: 347, Western Electrie Company, New York: 348, 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 249, American 
Wood Working Machinery Company, Rochester. N. Y.: 
308, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

Class 1. One motor generator set sidder 126, ST7775: 
339. $7698 : 347, $9800: 848. $16,200. 

Class 11. One shaper—-Bidder 245, $575: 358, $790.95. 

Class 12. One upright drill—Bidder 144, $414: 215, 
$365 : 245, $3825: 358, $3329. 

Class 21. One hand power brake—Bidder 110, S498: 
144, $480: 321, $484.90. 

Class 22. One ring and circle shears—Bidder 31, $1150: 
144, $448. 

Class 23. One bottom flanging machine—Bidder 144. 
$472: 257, $558.74. 

Class 24. Four electrically driven blowers and spare 
parts—No bids. 

Class 111. One vertical drill press—Bidder 215, $139; 
220, $100; 237, $149. 

Class 112. One pipe threading and cutting machine 
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Bidder 5, $344.32: 51, $162.50; 90, $621 and $437.49; 109, 
S640 > 110, $434; 215, 8614: 321, $155. 
Class 121. One motor driven engine lathe—Bidder 150, 
$1165: 220, $1070: 323. $1065. 
Class 122. One independent dovetailer—Bidder 103, $570. 
Class 125. One mammoth hot blast brazier Bidder 180, 
$2240. 
Bidder 17. S400: 


Class 124. One wood boring machine 
103, S425 


Class 125. Norfolk—One horizontal boring machine 
Bidder 185, $1900: 220, $1950 and $1600, 

Class 126. One cold metal sawing machine—Bidder 220 
S1000 and S1775: 244, $1025: 323, $1040. 


oO” 


Class 127. One planer knife balancing machine—Bidder 
1), $42.75: 105, $20; 110, $21 and $26; 244, $40. 

Class 128. One automatic circular saw sharpener—Bid 
der 10. $192 and S78; 110, $218 and S78; 180, $197.50; 214, 


S170; 244, 8165. 


Class 129 One vertical triplex electric pump—Bidder 
231. $185: 244, $198. 

(‘lass 32. One electric motor Bidder S2, S496; 126, 
$357 ; 279, $290; 339. $237; 347, $350. 

Class 133. One knife grinding machine Bidder 17, $440; 
110. SB18 and S198: 198, $265: 341, $435: 349. S270. 

Class 134. One band saw sharpener—Bidder 17, $170; 
90, $259.75: 103, $305; 110, $242; 180, $244.75: 198, 


$235.00; 214, $262.26. 

Class 135. One circular saw sharpener—Bidder 17, 
90, SP1I4.50-: 108. SP0O5: 110, SB1IS: 180, SB00 : 198, $158.50: 
214, S1S4.19. 

Class 136. One band saw setting and filing machine 
Bidder 17, 8100: 89, 8100: 90, $127.50: 110, $122; 180, 
$124.25: 198, $40. 


W377. One mortiser and borer Bidder 103, S675; 


SLOW): 


Class 
349, SOSH. 

Class 138. One dimension planer—Bidder 17, $3200; 
103. 838335. 

Class 139. One matcher and deck planer—Bidder 17, 
$1900: 23, S2375.50: 108, $2485: 349, $2155. 

Class 140. One heavy timber planer—Bidder 17, $3500; 
23. $3537.12: 1038, $3790. 

Class 141. One hand planer and joiner—Bidder 1 
$450 ; 103, 8610: 110, SHOS; 122, S470: 233, $470 and $624; 
849. S447. 

Class 142. One hand planer and joiner—Bidder 17, $600; 
108, $715: 122. $498: 233. SGS82 and S732: 349, $552. 

Class 143. One single automatic cut off saw—Bidder 1038, 
$1429; 122, $1055. 

Class 144. One double cylinder sawing machine—Bid- 
der 103, SGS5:. 233. SATO and S600; 349, $615. 

Class 145. One combination saw and dado machine 
Bidder 108, S567: 122. S640: 349, S506. 

Class 146. One band saw mill—Bidder 103, $6934 and 
ST7T3S8. 

Class 147. One band saw—Bidder 17, $350; 1038, $505; 
110, S869: BBS, $459, S508 and S638. 

Class 148. One band scroll and resaw machine—Bidder 
1038, STS50. 

Class 150. One automatic blind stile mortising and _ bor- 
ing machine—Bidder 17, S500; 103, $465. 

Class 151. One tenoning machine—Bidder 103, $615. 

Class 161. One plate heating furnace—Bidder 175, 
176, $10,795.50 and $10,559.31; 251, 


$4475 for chimney: 
$10,789. 

Class 301. Two lathes—Bidder 108, $1400; 128, $1620; 
2P0, $1596. 

Class 302. Two rotary drills—Bidder 69, $80; 244, $80. 

Class 304. Twenty-four pneumatic drills—Bidder 69, 
$1260 ; 160, $1269; 161, $1710 and $1827 ; 282, $240, part. 

Class 305. Twelve pneumatic hammers—Bidder 65, 
S369 : GO, $420: 148, $809: 160, $450: 161, $408; 236, $408; 
282, $100. 

Class 306. One motor driven polishing machine—Bidder 
108, $217 and $214: 110. $214 and $238; 214, $250 and 
$228: 220, $215: 244, $225. 

Class 327. One electric motor—Bidder 339, $1228; 347, 
S930. 

Class 352. Three fuel oil furnaces—Bidder 12, $600; 48, 
$720 ; 123, $630; 176, $617.49 ; 251, $620; 338, $1065. 

Class 431. Four turret turning equipments, with motors 
and spare parts—Bidder 126, $13,384. 

Class 457. One pattern makers’ extension gap lathe— 
Bidder 214. S860: 233. $1241. 

Class 458. One motor driven surfacer—Bidder 1038, 
$1180: 336, $949.25. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened June 11: 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 10, one 
engine lathe, $3320. 

Powell & Colne. New York, class 1, one Tropenas steel 
casting plant, $8408. 

Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., 
class 6, two crucible tilting furnaces, $650. 

Rockwell Engineering Company, New York, class 7, one 
double chamber furnace, $1640; class 175, one oil furnace 
equipment, $11,775. 
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Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn., 
class 9, one alligator shear, $2590. 

Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., class 
11, one high duty shaper, $1240. 

Brooklyn Forge & Supply Company. Brooklyn, N, Y.., 
Class 15, one pipe bending machine, $212.50. 

Knox & Bro., New York, class 141, one improved batch 
revolving concrete mixer, $442.33. 

Frevert Machinery Company, New York, class 151, one 
speed lathe, $254. 

Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn.. class 152, 
one pillar shaper, S750. 

Oliver Machinery Company, New York, class 171, one 
pattern makers’ speed lathe, $211; class 184, one pattern 
makers’ wood lathe, SS60. 

M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y., class 178, one electr.c- 
ally driven plunger pump and spare parts, S650. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Yt., 
Class 172, one flat turret lathe, $1460. 

Tate, Jones & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., class 174, two heat 
ing furnaces, $365. 

Williamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., class 179, 
two steam winches, S1S00, 

Walter H. Foster Company, New York, class 182. one 
motor driven improved pipe cutting, threading and nipple 
machine, $1525. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 183. one 
band sawing machine, $525. 

Northern Electric Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., ¢lass 
2O0, one motor and gear for converting belt driven lathe to 
electric operated machine, $1290. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., class 201, seven 
forges and one motor driven fan for forge blast, $1162.50. 

Bb. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., class 203, 
two blowers and engines, $1570. 

Vermilye & Power, New York, class 291, eight triplex 
ammunition trolley hoists, $572. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool, Company, Chicago, Ill, 
class 331, one pneumatic drill, $59.75. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, class 332. one 
pneumatic hammer, S34. 

Columbus Pneumatic Too! Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
class 333, two chipping hammers, $69. 

Richard W. Geldart, New York, class 334, one valve re 
seating machine, $325. 

John B. Roache, New York, class 335, eight hydraulic 
jacks, $155.40. 

George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York, class 336, 
one vertical circulating pump, $1006. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, class 362, five steam 
driven torpedo air compressors, $18,000. 

Under bids opened June 12, circular No. 368, for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Lambert 
Hoisting Engine Company, Newark, N. J., has been awarded 
class 13, six hoisting engines, S6086.70. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened May 28: 

Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, class 34, one 
band sawing machine, $500. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 38, one 
radial drill, $4900. 

Knox & Bro., New York, class 2OS8, one slitting shear, one 
circular shear and one hand punch, $283. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, circular No. 366, bids for 





which were opened May 28: 

Motley, Green & Co., New York, class 1, one centering 
machine, $115; class 3, one bar cutter, $2325. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 2, one 
drilling machine, $1050. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
May 17, circular No. 363: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 9, one cyl- 
inder boring machine, $1141.09; class 13, one pillar crank 
shaper, $928.70; class 16, one pipe cutting and threading 
machine, $907.43; class 17, two cylinder facing machines, 
$293.46. 

Motley-Green Company, New York, class 1, one planer, 
$3521.25; class 29, one flue welding machine, $685. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 3, two ra- 
dial drills. $3050; class 14, one crank slotter, $1770; class 
18, one driving wheel lathe, $6140; class 21, one screw cut- 
ting lathe, $1098; class 23, two screw cutting engine lathes, 
$1425: class 27, one hydrostatic wheel press, $1890; class 
28, one hydrostatic beam and angle bending machine, $2160. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 5, one 
boring and drilling machine, $2237; class 7, three drill 
presses, $460.50; class 8, one drill press, $179. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill, class 4, one 
countersinking radial drill, $450; class 30, one rotary split- 
ting shear, $1374; class 31, one single punch, $298. 

Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash., class 11. 
one plain milling machine, $1011.44; class 19, one engine 
lathe, $1670.36. 
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Frevert Machinery Company, New York, class 15, one 
bolt cutter, S065, 

Fairbanks Company, New York, class 22, three screw 
cutting engine lathes, $1905; class 25, one cabinet turret 
brass lathe, S4S5. 

Deane Steam Pump Company, New York, class 32, one 
steam pump, $496.15. 

Pilling Air Engine Company, Detroit, Mich., class 50, 
six pneumatic gear hoists, $1305. 

Under bids opened June 21, circular No. 370, for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the following 
awards have been made: 

Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 16, one 
single phase motor, 8166.85. 

Frevert Machinery Company, New York, class 17, six 
tool grinders, S942. 

Vought & Williams, New York, class 21, one upright 
drill, $20.90, 

——_——_.@--o———— 


Conn cticut Industrial July Dividends. 

The list of July dividends declared by Connecticut 
manufacturing industries, as compiled by a Hartford 
banking house, shows the prosperity which has been en 
joyed during the first six months of the year. Some of 
the figures are only estimated, as designated : 

American Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 1% 
per cent. quarterly, an increase from a 6 to 7 per cent. 
annual rate; Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, 1% 
per cent. quarterly regular, and 4 per cent. extra civi- 
dend, the latter being increased from 2 to 4 per cent. an- 
nual; Colts Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
14, per cent. quarterly, an increase in annual rate from 
4 to 5 per cent.: Collins Company, Collinsville, 4 per cent, 
semiannual, estimated; Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, 
3 per cent. quarterly, estimated; International Silver 
Company, 1 per cent. quarterly, estimated; Johns-Pratt 
Company, Hartford, 5 per cent. quarterly; Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, 2 per cent. quarterly, esti 
mated, on an increase in capital stock from $1,000,006 
to $1,250,000; New Britain Machine Company, New Brit- 
ain, 1% per cent. quarterly; Pratt & Cady Company, 
Hartford, 214 per cent. quarterly, estimated, an increase 
in annual rate from 8 to 10 per cent.; Peck, Stow & Wil 
cox Company, Southington, 24% per cent. quarterly, reg 
ular, and 5 per cent. extra, estimated; Standard Screw 
Company, owner of Hartford Machine Screw Company, 
preferred 5 per cent. semiannual, estimated, common, 5 
per cent. semiannual, estimated, the latter an increase 
from 5 to 6 per cent. annual basis; Stanley Works, New 
Britain, 2 per cent. quarterly, estimated, on an increase 
in capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000; Stanley 


> 


Rule & Lever Company, New Britain, 2 per cent. quar- 
terly, estimated: Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, 2 
per cent. quarterly, estimated, an increase in the annual 
rate from 6 to 8 per cent.; Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, 
Hartford, 1%, per cent. quarterly, estimated, 
sicsaiescintilipiiial i caiiitidapsicis 

A hoist operated by a single-phase motor and designed 
especially for hoisting brick, mortar or concrete in wheel- 
harrows has been used by a Chattanooga contractor with 
singular economy. By cable the hoist operates two plat- 
forms moving side by side, one being raised while the 
other descends. The driving shaft runs continuously, the 
driving sheaves on the hoist being controlled by a lever. 
The brake is automatic. With a 3-hp. motor the hoist 
weighs 1200 Ib. has a lifting capacity of 500 Ib. at a 
speed of 250 ft. per minute, and will raise 50,000. brick, 
with mortar, per day. The contractor found that he 
raised 700,000 brick, with mortar, for a_ total electric 
energycost of $13. or a little under 2 cents per 1000, With 
the hoist operating at full capacity the cost for operator, 
who need not be a skilled man, might be placed at $1.50 
per day, or 3 cents per 1000 brick. This would make 
the total current and labor bill 5 cents per 1000, 


The Ashtabula Steamship Company was organized 
last week with a capitaHzation of $300,000 and has closed 
2 contract with the Great Lakes Engineering Works, De- 
troit, for a lake freighter of 7500 tons capacity. The boat 
will come out at the beginning of next season. A number 
of Cleveland, Ashtabula and Erie men are interested in 
the new steamship company, 
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HARDWARE 


HERE has been of late some evidence of the develop- 
ment of a hostile feeling on the part of some retail 
a better term, is 


merchants toward what, for the want of 


called the publicity advertising of manufacturers and 


merchants, who through the medium of magazines and 
papers of a general circulation endeavor to increase sales 
of their specialties or other products thus brought to the 
some expressions 


National Retail 


attiwntion of the public. Judging by 


made at the recent convention of the 


Association, Hardwaremen seem to look on this 


many 
advertising with scant favor and are even in some cases 
lined to take an antagonistic attitude toward the man- 
ufacturers or jo»>bers who resort to it. This is unkind, 
if not pathetic, as the manufacturers have in many cases 
at least adopted this method, having in view the benefit 


of the retail merchant, hoping that in this way a demand 
for the goods in question would be stimulated or started, 


so that calls for them would be made upon the local 


IHardwareman, to whom, according to the theory of the 
advertisers, an opportunity would thus be given to make 
sales which otherwise might not be effected. The case 
seems all the harder when manufacturers in their desire 
to help the retail trade refer to them any inquiries from 
persons in their towns or cities, so that they may be 
followed up and the local merchants get the direct ad- 
vantage of the sale. Regarded as an effort to assist the 


retail merchant, this publicity advertising should cer- 
tainly be looked upon with warm approval and apprecia- 
tion, and merchants should with alacrity do their part 
toward making it tributary to their own business. 


There is reason to believe that some merchants who 
are accustomed to improve their opportunities, who are 
prompt in adapting themselves to new situations and in 
adopting methods a little out of the common, welcome 
these efforts to interest the public in the specialties thus 


advertised. There are. however, we regret to record, 


other merchants who assume a different attitude and 
have little sympathy with this means of marketing goods. 
Their indifference or opposition would seem to have as 
one of its elements a feeling of suspicion, as if there 
were something of a menace to their trade in having the 
manufacturers thus advertise directly to the public, even 
though the readers are in many cases referred on the 
face of the advertisement to the local merchants, while 
if any inquiries are sent to the factory they are, in the 
Hardware field at least, generally turned over to the 


trade from whose territory they come. There is no 
doubt, strange as it may seem, that some merchants give 
a very cold welcome to such inquiries reported to them 
by the manufacturers, and indeed do not greatly care to 
have persons come into their stores asking for something 
they have seen advertised, but which is not carried in 
stock by the merchant thus approached. They seem to 
look upon this method as adopted by the manufacturers 
with a view to constraining them to handle the special 


line or 
they on this point that an inquiry made in good faith 


particular article advertised. So sensitive are 


by a person who desires to see the goods and probably 
to purchase occasions something like annoyance, as if in 
this way the manufacturer were using an unfair method 
of inducing the trade to handle his products! Many mer- 
chants report that the names of inquirers given them by 
the merchants result in comparatively few sales, so that 


it often does not in their opinion pay to follow them up. 


It may indeed be that the indifferent manner in which 
the matter it attended to, together with the fact that the 
methods of the establishment do not provide for effective 
outside or aggressive work of this character, has a good 
deal to do with the unsatisfactory outcome of such efforts. 

The fundamental question in regard to such advertis- 
ing is whether or not it pays the manufacturers. It is 
certainly easy to waste money in this way, securing very 
inadequate returns for large sums expended. In special 
cases where a manufacturer has a novelty which makes 
a wide and practically universal appeal, there is little 
doubt that such advertising can often be used advan- 


tageously, but whether it pays in connection with the 


sale of a general line or of ordinary trade articles is 
very doubtful. it is, however, for each manufacturer to 
determine this for himself, making as costly experiments 
as he pleases in this direction. So far, however, as the 
trade is concerned, there is no doubt that such advertis- 
ing is beneficial. It brings to the attention of the public 
articles of which otherwise they might be ignorant and 
suggests the desire of acquisition, which in many cases is 
apt to lead sooner or later to inquiry or purchase. It 
thus stimulates interest in the class of goods to which 
the advertisement relates and makes it easier fer the 
merchant to sell similar articles. All this is directly to 
the advantage of the trade, and so far as Hardware 
articles are thus advertised, it enlarges the Hardware 
field. 


some sales which are so much clear gain. It sometimes 


Local merchants are certainly enabled to e‘fect 


brings to them inquiries of which, if they are alert an@ 
enterprising, they should be able in one way or another 
to take advantage. 


While there are comparatively few Hardware manu- 
facturers who will find that general “ publicity advertis- 
ing” gives them satisfactory returns for the great ex- 
pense involved, it ill becomes the merchants, wholesale 
or retail, to oppose such advertising, for so far as they 
are concerned it will be to thei radvantage, if they are 
sufficiently wise and energetic to make the most of the 
opportunity presented. 

—— @I~--e—__- 


Condition of Trade. 


The half year closes with a very satisfactory record. 


comparing well with that of 1906. With some merchants 
and manufacturers it has been characterized by a larger 
volume of business than was enjoyed in the same period 
of last year, and with comparatively few has there been 
anything of a serious falling off. There has been, as 


there was a year ago, more or less apprehension of a 
relaxing in business, and owing to the climatic conditions 
a good deal of solicitude has been felt in regard to the 
crops. All this has doubtless had its effect on the de- 
mand for goods. Notwithstanding these somewhat ad 
verse influences trade has been maintained remarkably 
well, and July opens with many past due orders on the 
books of 


shipments, although the trade generally have not been 


manufacturers and a good quota for future 


buying in as large quantities or for as long a time ahead 
as has frequently been their practice during these years 
of prosperity. Prices have been feeling the effect of the 
long continued large demand and the increased cost for 


material and labor, as well as a growing expense in con 
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nection with all the machinery for marketing goods. 


The comparatively high level thus reached is being main- 


tained with comparatively few advances and fewer de 
clines, Good weather is apparently doing great work 
With the crops and contributing much to the cheerfulness 
and confidence of the trade, At the same time it stimu 
lates the tardy movement of summer goods, and mer 
chants, wholesale and retail, are getting rid of stocks. 
some of which they were apprehensive they might have 
To carry over, There is less complaint about slow de- 
livery of freight, owing, in part at least, to the increased 
facilities and better management of the railroads, as well 
as a nore reasonable use of cars by shippers and con- 
signees, avoiding needless delay in loading and unloading 
them. The establishment of increased minimum carload 
Weights which go into effect next month is another effort 
in this direction, and while it may occasion some mer 
chants a slight inconvenience it should be welcomed as 
tending to help the traffic situation, Taken all in all, the 
outlook for the remainder of the year is de: idedly en 
couraging, especially in view of the more hopeful reports 
from the crops on which the prosperity of the country so 


largely depends. 


Chicago. 


With the rounding out of the first half of the year 
comparisons with like past periods are in order. It is, 
however, teo early to state the results of such comparisons 
With accuracy, since the tabulation of accounts has not 
been fully completed. But enough is known to give as- 
surance of a favorable showing. It is believed that, 
though the volume of last year’s business was regarded as 
phenomenal, that for the corresponding period of 1907 
will at least equal and perhaps surpass it. Of the causes 
for complaint that have so far arisen, the most conspicu- 
ous have had their origin in too much, rather than too 
little, business. Vexatious delays in the delivery of goods 
growing out of overcrowded mill and factory conditions 
have been universally experienced. But much improve- 
inent in this direction is now evident and an early return 
to a more nearly normal state of affairs in most lines 
is anticipated. All things considered, trade holds up re- 
markably well. Indeed, it is remarkable that in the face 
of discouraging and even alarming reports of crop dam- 
age, depressing financial fluctuations and panicky stock 
markets it should be so little affected. There are signs 
now of a lessened demand through the summer months, 
when a slackening up is regularly expected. News from 
the South and Southwestern cotton fields indicates that 
as many as three replantings have been necessary, and 
on this account the crop will be very late. If favored 
by a late warm fall most of it will safely mature, but an 
early frost would under the circumstances be disastrous, 
With the beginning of the second half many manufac- 
turers are beginning to work on higher priced stock and 
talk of further advances is again heard. Between the 
continued strength of demand and tardy shipments 
scarcity of Wire Nails is still reported. 


Philadelphia. 


SuPPLFE HARDWARE ComMPANY.—Since our last letter 
we have been blessed with some real summer weather, 
Which has had the effect of moving seasonable goods to 
an extent which is very greatly appreciated. Our re- 
tailers had almost despaired of turning their stocks at 
all, but are now in full swing, and with the continuance 
of good weather will no doubt find a satisfactory busi- 
ness. 

As far as our observations are concerned there is very 
little change to note in general trade conditions through- 
out the country. This is the season of the year when 
there is always a tendency to ease up, vacations are be 
ing prepared for, and many salesmen take this time for 
a relaxation period. We find very little change, if any, 
for the six months just past, as compared with the cor- 
responding period for 1906, sales being up to expecta- 
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tions. The demand for season goods seems to have no 
let up and indeed in some lines it is almost as hard as ever 
to get goods, and quite unsatisfactory to customers who 
have to wait, 

In the building line there seems as much activity as 
formerly. Building permits issued in Philadelphia up 
to June 1, while they did not equal in number the 
five corresponding months of 1906 yet in value they ex 
ceeded them by over half a million dollars, which shows 
that in spite of high prices for very many commodities 
in the building line they have not de terred operations to 
wny noticeable extent 

There have been no changes of auny moment to note 
in the Hardware line. We trust the favorable weather 
conditions may continue, which. by the way, we learn 
from some of our Southern frien Is has made a wonderful 
improvement in the prospect of the cotton crop. Corn, 
of course, is backw ard, owing to the deluge of rain and, 
While the crop will be late, we trust it may be more plen 
tiful than seems to be the general expectation. Colles 


tions remain about as usual. 


Boston. 


Bicetow & Dowsr Company. Everything is rushing 


and June is the banner month. breaking the record for 
several yeirs, Warm weather makes a lively demand 
for seasonable goods. The early sales of Screen Doors 
and Wire Cloth were light, on account of the cold 
weather, but now the Many orders are depleting the 
stocks in jobbers’ hands, and it looks like there would be 
a shortage. 

Retailers are busy, but it is a question if they are 
Inaking the profit they should on their sales. The habit 


of continning to sell at old prices after goods have ad 


vanced is a bad policy that many think is a necessity 
which forces their competitors to follow their lead. For- 
merly this policy could be continued at a small loss when 
competition among manufacturers made it impossible to 
maintain a high range of prices for any considerable 
time. To-day consolidations, combinations and trusts con 
trol the market prices and prevent the former rapid de 
moralization on the first sight of danger. Strong men 
control these organizations and merchants have confidence 
that they will act wisely. A steady, even market works 
for the benefit of every one. A conservative estimate of 
the advance made on a general stock of Hardware during 
the past year is from 5 to 7% per ‘cent. 

Prices of Copper and Brass goods seem abnormally 
high, but considering the high price of the base metal it 
is a question if the manufacturers are making unusual 
profits. Considering the higher prices paid for 
Hardware made from iron and steel has advanced 
in fair proportion to its additional cost. 


labor, 
only 


Taking this view of the present situation, the market 
should continue on its present basis until there is a ma- 
terial reduction in the cost of both metals and labor. 
Like the tariff, we can see where some changes could be 
made to advantage, but taken as a whole we prefer to 
leave prices as they are. 

If costs are to remain at the present standard would 
it not be well for the retail merchants to make 
usual profits on their present costs rather 


their 
than be losers 
Waiting for lower ones? 

The warm weather is filling the seashore and country 
with our usual quota of summer guests from nearly every 
State in the Union. The National Retail Hardware and 
the New England Hardware Dealers’ associations have 
been with us for a week and have returned to their homes 
to sound the praises of Boston as a convention city and 
with happy memories of a very pleasant reception ten- 
dered them by the Hardware manufacturers of New Brit- 
ain, 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzmuN, Kirk & Co—June business has 
been quite satisfactory, and upon the whole this can be 
said of the business for the first half of the year, which 
compares favorably with that of 1906. For several 
months the weather was unusually cool and crops were 
backward, but a fair acreage was seeded and generally 
in good condition and June has brought things forward 
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with a jump. In some sections there has been more rain 
than was needed, and, on the other hand, in part of west- 
ern North Dakota too little rain has fallen. 

Taking it altogether crop conditions now are good, 
though somewhat backward. Corn probably promises 
the least favorably. The grasses have come on finely 
and pasturage is abundant, and the hay crop generally is 
assured. This is a very large factor in the situation. It 
is too early to predict with any certainty the outcome of 
the wheat crop and other small grains, but the promise is 
now for an abundant harvest. 

Minnesota has never appeared more beautiful than it 
now appears during these June days, with its fields of 
grain and grasses, its woods with their magnificent foli- 
age, and its wonderful chain of interior lakes that reach 
throughout the entire State. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—NSince our last 
report the improvement in the condition of crops in the 
South has been so marked that it is already being felt in 
trade. This is about the dullest month in the year for the 
Hardware business, and most Southern jobbers take ad- 
vantage of this time to look after their annual inventor- 
ies and give their employees an opportunity to enjoy a 
vacation. No great amount of business is expected at this 
season, but the growing crop is developing very rapidly 
and is watched with a very great deal of interest, as on 
it depends so largely the business of the future. 

Collections are very good, and if we have favorable 
weather during the summer and a late fall, there is no 
reason why we should not expect a splendid crop and a 
good fall trade. 

Cleveland. 


Tue W. BincuamM Company.—A larger number of or- 
ders have been received through salesmen and direct 
from customers by mail during the month of June than 
were sent in last year at the same time, and the first 
six months of 1907 will round up with a greater amount 
of business in the aggregate than a year ago during the 
same period. 

Hardware of all kinds is low in price, and it takes a 
great many articles and good quantities to amount to 
$100, and it costs more to do business now than formerly 
on account of the large number of orders we are handling 
for various kinds of ‘goods. Owing to the unsettled 
weather we have had in the last 60 days merchants have 
been buying often and in small quantities, but when we 
have more settled weather dealers will increase the quan 
tities on their orders and enlarge their stocks. 

Orders are coming in freely now for fall shipment of 
Ice Skates, Stove Boards, Axes, Sheet Tron, Stove Pipe. 
Coal Hods, Elbows, Dampers, Lanterns and other kindred 
goods. Also in anticipation of an advance in price, which 
we certainly can expect, many orders for Lawn Mowers 
are being placed for next season, Some jobbers have 
been enabled to contract for next season’s business at fa- 
vorable prices, and are willing to give their customers 
the benefit of them, so they will place their orders with 
them earlier than usual. 

The general line of Hardware is moving along in 
good shape, but our sales would be very much better if 
it were not for the unsettled condition of labor. Many 
anticipated jobs are held up on account of labor agita- 
tion. This, however, is quieting down in most districts, 
and contracts will be placed for a lot of buildings during 
the summer and fall, and as house trimmings are low in 
price, considering the quality. we expect a larger busi- 
ness than we are having just at the present time. A large 
tonnage of Nails, Sash Weights, Joist Hangers, Merchant 
Pipe, Fittings, &.. of the sizes and kinds that must go 
into buildings first are being called for and going forward, 
indicating that very soon we will have eall for the higher 
class of Hardware and triminings to finish up the build- 
ings. 

Manufacturers are catching up on back orders, and 
jobbers are in better shape now to fill their orders than 
they have heen for quite a while. Files, Screws and 
Bolts at present prices are a good purchase. 


A great many camping outfits are being sold. Guns, 
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Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, &¢, are in good demand. 
In the larger cities and towns many people spend their 
vacations in the country districts, and they require an 
extra lot of Hardware and other supplies to make them- 
selves comfortable, thus creating a demand for many 
kinds of Hardware to fit up summer homes. 

We are coming now to the time of the year when 
employees expect to take their summer vacations, and, of 
course, those who remain at home will have an extra 
amount of work to do for the next 60 days, and it will 
take some night work to keep up. Americans are rest- 
less and like a change, and want to be on the move, and, 
as they are enjoying good wages, they spend their money 
freely for luxuries, as well as necessities. 

On the whole, trade and traffic are very good. Col- 
lections are fairly satisfactory for this time of the year. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—Business 
during the month of June throughout the Trans-Missouri 
region has been very satisfactory. A free movement of 
goods continues uninterruptedly, and although agricul- 
turists are just now busy in the fields, still the volume 
of trade is very good and well up to expectations. 

Owing to continued changes in the weather conditions 
outside operations have been somewhat delayed, but 
every favorable opportunity is promptly taken advantage 
of to push forward necessary work. Frequent rains have 
moistened the soil until it is declared to be in excellent 
condition, and it is estimated that the acreage under 
cultivation is larger this year than ever. 

All kinds of labor are well employed; in fact, there is 
All that is needed now is favorable 
weather for the ripening crops, and with this important 
feature assured general business for the latter half of the 
year will undoubtedly prove very satisfactory. 

Louisville. 

BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. COMPANY. 


a decided shortage. 


Indications 
for the large money fetching crops still continue favor- 
able. The last week or two have been warm, bright and 
seasonable, and we hear no complaints, except from the 
small fruit growers in this vicinity, where we had a late 
killing frost. Fortunately we have a large country, and 
some part of it is bound to laugh, even though another 
be in mourning. The rapid interchange, always possi- 
ble, of perishable commodities like fruit, makes us for- 
get our owb garden’s unproductiveness, so if Georgia will 
send on the peaches and watermelons to take the place of 
pineapples and grape fruit in the summer-time, all will 
be reasonably well. The supply seems regulated by the 
price to reverse the old theory. If we are only ready to 
pay, we shall never know that the cherries and berries 
in our backyards are not behaving as well as last year. 

The large orders given by the railroads for cars, rails 
and equipment generally, forces the belief that there will 
be no dearth of mill business for a good while to come. 
It is held down to present proportions solely by the close- 
hess of the money market, and the unwillingness of banks 
and lenders to put up capital for new or enlarged enter- 
prises. There again it is a matter of price. It is a ques- 
tion with political economists of to-day as to whether the 
inoney has simply not appreciated with other things, and 
that we are finding ourselves on a permanently higher 
scale of interest Charges. A few years ago 34 per cent. 
bonds of this city sold at a premium. Now it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get 4 per cent. bonds for sewers and 
other strictly legitimate municipal undertakings to go at 
par. This, teo, in spite of the fact that they are non- 
taxable in the home city itself. However, to those who 
have an income beyond expenses this is good news, for 
what money they have to lend will be made to yield more. 
and even life insurance companies, which have used as 
an argument for their smaller dividends, the decreasing 
value of loans will have to revise their dividends, and 
should do so in favor of their policyholders. 

Locally, we are somewhat disturbed by the strikes 
among the building trades, not for shorter hours or bet- 
ter wages (these having been recently attained), but 
strictly for the “open shop.” So far the embarrassment 
has not been very material, due somewhat to the bi-color 
factor in our Southern labor world. 
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Portland, Oregon. 


FAILING, HAINES & McCALMAN.—<As usual the writer 
is extremely optimistic about business conditions in this 
section, but he believes that his optimism is justified by 
present conditions. This city continues to hold its place 
at the head of the list of building permits for cities of its 
size. The bank clearings continue to increase amazingly 
and general conditions continue favorable to a still fur- 
ther increase in business. 

As far as our lines are concerned, the only drawback 
to the outlook is the continued impossibility of getting 
goods as fast as we can sell them. At present this is 
particularly true of Nails, for the manufacturers’ stocks 
have long been exhausted in this territory, and the stocks 
of all the jobbers have been badly broken up, and it 
seems to be impossible to get Nails from the East in any- 
thing like the time we should. This condition is also 
true to a greater or less extent of all Heavy Hardware, 
and in consequence all jobbers in this territory are not 
making the sales or the profits which they could make 
were they able to fill up their stocks. We hope, however. 
that this condition will, in a measure, be remedied short 
ly, though possibly the wish is father to the thought. 

The car shortage situation is considerably better than 
it was earlier in the year, and the railroads are making 
better delivery, but the business offered them still far 
exceeds the capacity of their equipment and terminal 
facilities. After cars have arrived at their destination 
it takes trom three days to two weeks to get them un 
loaded, so great is the congestion. 

Natural conditions were never better in this territory. 
All crops promise finely and all prospects are for 
good prices. The lumber business is still increasing in 
volume and promises to be wonderfully favorable this 
year. Collections continue excellent, a large number of 
buyers discounting their bills. 


St. Louis. 


NoORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE ComMPpaNny.—Beautiful 
weather is the order of the day. Notwithstanding pessi- 
misti¢c reports—especially from ithe East—business 
throughout June was very good. June sales show a sub- 
stantial increase over last year. , 

We are now having troubles as a result of vacations. 
Those who stay at home are doing the work of those who 
are away. This is very pleasant. It gives us a chance 
to vary the monotony by working at night on the other 
fellow’s job. When your house gives you a vacation 
especially if they pay your salary while you are away 
it is a good time for you to leisurely look around for 
another job. You might be able to “ better yourself.” 
Whenever vacation time comes we receive personal calls 
from the employees of other houses seeking to better 
themselves. I presume other houses receive similar calls 
from our employees. Therefore vacation time after a 
while will be the proper time for dissatisfied employees 
to shift themselves from one house to another. 

All this reminds me of what a salesman once told me 
about small towns. He said: “* Did you ever know people 
hate harder and longer and more in small towns than 
they do in large towns?” I told him IT had not observed 
it. “ Then,” said he, “ study this proposition and you will 
find it is true.” I asked why. “ Just because in a small 
town they have more time to nurse their hatreds.” Since 
then I have studied this out, and I believe there is some 
truth in it. A busy man has little time to hate. 

So when vacation time comes banish all pleasant 
thoughts. Nurse any particular grievance you happen 
to have. Think it over carefully while you are swinging 
in a hammock. Work yourself into a “stew” about it. 
Then hunt another job. No doubt the other fellow will 
appreciate you more and allow you to do just as you 
please. 

Prices continue steady, but we note there is more 
“reaffirming ”’ of old prices than advances. Manufactur- 
ers who have been carefully, calmly and judiciously con- 
sidering advancing their goods the past two years will 
now have to wait until next time—the wave has passed. 

One of our great merchants told me recently his 
house tried the temper of the manufacturers by sending 
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out cancellations. Answers to the letters of cancellation 
were studied with great care. Some manufacturers wrote, 
“With pleasure. We are overloaded with orders.” Oth 
ers wrote, “ Your instructions carried out. Orders can 
celed.”) No further remarks. Still others wrote, “ Goods 
have been made up and it would be an injustice and a 
hardship for us to have to cancel the orders.” THe said 
aus a result of this experiment his house had decided it 
Was not vet a buyer’s market: that the majority of 
manufacturers they had written seemed to be perfectly 
Willing to accept the cancellations 

This merchant does business in all parts of the 
United States. He told me they felt perfectly safe in 
regard to this fall's business, crop or no crop Ile said 


the country was full of money and the farmers out of 
debt, Ile stated it was their opinion if we have poor 
crops Wwe would not feel the effects until next spring 
Ile told me they were instructing their buyers to pur 
Chase “full up” for this fall, but to be exceedingly « 
servative in placing orders for next spring 

The general trade do not realize that on most lines 
jobbers are compelled to place their orders so far ahead 
that at this time specifications have all been placed fon 
business clear up to the end of the year. Even if a jobber 
desired to be extra conservative just now he could do 
very little in the way of holding down purchases except 
for hext spring business. While we ourselves believe in 
couservatism, we are not at all worried about the ap 
proaching fall business. We anticipate a good business 
and we intend to do our best to have a good stock and a 
complete assortment of goods to take care of. it. 

If some manufacturers are prompt in their shipments, 
after all the delays in the past few years, it will be a 
cause for rejoicing. If these same lines continue short in 
normal times it may be a good idea for jobbers to get 
together and start a few factories of their own to take 
care of the demand, or let down the tariff bars and give 
our friends across the ocean a chance to pay for some of 
our wheat and corn and other products in goods that our 
American Inanufacturers do not seem to have the capac 
ity to supply. 


New Orleans. 


Woopwarp, Wigut & Co.—The general business condi 
tion here has shown for the last 30 days a gentle but 
continuous improvement. In February, Mareh and April 
almost all lines of trade in New Orleans were extremely 
dull. There was a general waiting throughout all the 
territory tributary to see what was going to happen, and 
a cutting down of stocks in the hands of merchants and 
more or less genezal house cleaning. This conservatism 
at that time had a very good effect, and since the last 
week in May orders have been coming in more freely, not 
only in the Hardware line, but in all the other lines of 
wholesale trade in this section. 

The brokers, of whom there are a large number in 
this city, and who sell to jobbers, say that conditions in 
the grocery, dry goods, mill supply and machinery trades 
are much better than they have been for quite a while 
back. Money is still hard to get. but nowhere near as 
hard as it was in the early part of the year. 

The prospect of all crops in this section is now very 
much better. The rice crop has shown a marked improve 
ment; sugar prospects are remarkably good. In lumber, 
while the car manufacturers still hold off buying, yet 
there is generally a much happier feeling among the mill 
owners, and a belief that in the next 30 or 60 days we 
are going to see prices react. The prices of lumber 
dropped off in the early part of this year about $5 a 
1000 on export bills and $2 to $3 a 1000 on interior trade. 
They are still approximately at these figures, and while 
there is no immediate prospect of a rise in the export 
price, yet the interior market is looking so much better 
that the general opinion now is that prices may react 
to their December level. Even at the present price, how 
ever, there is still a very handsome margin for the lum 
bermen. 

Reports about the cotton crop are generally very 
highly colored by the tendency of the person making the 
report. The large habitual bear houses here think that 
we are going to have a large crop, and that the reports 
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of damage are very much exaggerated. The people who 
are habitually bullish and those who are sometimes one 
Way and sometimes the other, however. consider that the 
crop is going to be very short and spotty; that is, some 
localities producing as much as they have in a banner 
year and others producing practically nothing. These 
last two classes believe that the cotton crop, however, is 
going to leave in the South about as much money as it 
left last year. There is still a good deal of cotton left 
in the hands of the large planters from the 1906 crop. 

The taking over by the Government of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and practically turning it over to the 
United States Engineer's office is undoubtedly going to 
result in a great increase of trade for this city with the 
Isthmus, as we are two or three days nearer Colon than 
New York City is. Arrangements have been completed 
with the United States Fruit Company here by which its 
passenger and freight service to Colon will be practically 
doubled, and the major part of all the employees for the 
Isthmus will go through New Orleans instead of New 
York as heretofore, the Commission getting a lower pas 
senger rate than through New York, and in addition 
saving a few days’ pay of the men each way. 

Real estate is not finding as ready a sale as it did 
at this time last year. What little property has gone on 


the market, however, has brought practically the same 


price as it did a year ago. Local bonds and stocks are 
considerably lower than they were last summer. That 
is, stocks that were selling at that time at about 90 are 
now being sold at 81 to S4. 

While New Orleans is vitally interested in lumber, 
sugar, rice and cotton, yet it should be remembered that 
the rice crop and the sugar crop, unlike lumber and cot- 
ton, leave all their money here in the city; that is, the 
financial elements of these industries are not so highly 
developed as they are in cotton and lumber; that when 
the crop of sugar and of rice is sold and paid for, the 
money from this practically stays in New Orleans banks 
until the planter uses it up the next year in making that 
year’s crop. 

There has been a steady and continuous increase of 
about the same amount every year in the receipts of 
our street railway company from passengers; that is, 
every year for the past three years they have been carry- 
ing from 10 to 12144 per cent. more people than they did 
the previous year. There has, therefore, undoubtedly 
been a large increase in the population of the city in that 
time. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.— Notwithstanding the lateness of the sea 
son demand continues large, with many specifications on 
contract orders, and a fair amount of new business. 
Deliveries continue slow, occasioning inconvenience to 
the trade, Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Oe Se ae Se ee or er eee 
eee Bete, Gh WORRE TRICIIIER, x o.c.o.cie 0 6b 's0w eee cgeed's 2.05 


Vew York.—Delays in shipping orders from mill still 
keep jobbers’ stocks more or less broken in assortment. 
The local market is fairly well maintained, with the ex- 
ception that sometimes Hardware jobbers sell Nails at 
less than regular quotations to effect the sale of other 
goods. New York jobbers’ quotations are: To retailers, 
earloads, on dock, $2.19; less than carloads, on dock, 
$2.33; small lots at store, $2.30. 


Chicago. The demand for Nails is remarkable for 
its persistent strength, and shows practically no abate- 
ment. Not only are specifications being furnished in 
large volume, but new business is coming forward at a 
rate almost unprecedented at this season of the year. 
Deliveries are still slow and much complaint is heard 
from dealers, who are subject to much inconvenience 
occasioned by delayed shipments. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: $2.18 in car lots to jobbers and $2.23 in car lots 
to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car 


lots from mills. 


Pitisburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails continues very 
good, despite the lateness of the season. Jobbers’ stocks 
are only normal, although the mills have had a good 
car supply, and have been able to ship their accumula- 
tions. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10-days 
Carloads, te jobbers es ; : pat ‘ o 6 wee 


Carload lots, to retail merchants 


Cut Nails.—There is a fairly good demand, and less 
concessions from regular quotations are reported. This 
is the season when mills usually close down for inven- 
tory taking and repairs, and this should have something 
of a strengthening effect upon the market. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, 
$2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than 
carloads, to retailers, $2.20, Tron Cut Nails at points 
west of and including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held 
ut 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


Vew York.—There is comparatively little trouble In 
getting fairly prompt shipments from mill, so that job- 
bers’ stocks show a better assortment. The market is 
generally maintained, but jobbers of Hardware some- 
times sell small Jots of Nails at less than jobbers’ regu 
lar quotations to secure business in other lines. New 


York jobbers’ quotations are on the basis of $2.50, 


Chicayo.—A somewhat less active demand is noted, 
but trade on the whole is fair. Mill prices, which were 
showing signs of softening in spots, will find support in 
the shutdown of two mills, which it is reported will not 
resume for a couple of months. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Lron Cut Nails, car lots, to jobbers, $2.33; to re 
tailers, $2.38; Steel, to jobbers, in car lots, $2.23; to re- 
tailers, $2.28. 

Pittsburgh—Deiuand is fairly good, and it is only oc 
casionally that mills make concessions from regular quo- 
tations, which are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload 
lots, .to jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, 
$2.10; less than carloads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut 
Nails at points west of and including Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Specifications on contracts are being re- 
ceived in good volume by the mills, but new business is 
light. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 


days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots............ 52.15 $2.45 
Retailers, carload lots....... ae 2.d0 
Retailers. less than carload lots 2.60 





Chicayo.—New orders are still being booked, though 
it was thought some weeks ago that trade for this sea- 
son was practically over. Mills are making headway 
very slowly in catching up with deliveries. Shipments 
are heavy, and should soon favorably affect the situation. 
We quote as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, 
$2.33; Galvanized, $2.63; to retailers, car lots, Painted, 
2.38; Galvanized, $2.68; retailers, less than car lots. 
Painted, $2.50; Galvanized, $2.80; Staples, Bright, in car 
lots, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60; car lots, to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car 
lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Mills are able to ship freely, as the car 
supply has become adequate. New business is light, but 
specifications against old contracts continue of good vol- 
ume. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 





ts I BOG iid cs Skies eed eee $2.15 $2.45 
ORI OIRO TANG oo a ieradks wae Coes os Jas 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.30 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Contract specifications are 
good and some orders for future delivery are being placed 
by Fence and Woven Wire manufacturers. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: ; 


POE, MORNING. in. < nth hap ved bitewade sakdtevenkiadane $1.85 
RE 2 o's oS are ve bd Mia de sao, Se ees baw ek 1.90 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 
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Gto9 10 11 124121413 14 in 16 
Annealed..... Base SO.05 10 15 20 oo 1 oo 
Galvanized... . $0.50 od 40 45 oD 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—The conditions governing other depart 
ments of Wire Goods are shared in full here. Manu 
facturers of Fence and Woven Wire are placing forward 
orders, and deliveries, though slightiy better, must be 
much improved before the situation is again restored to 
normal... Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to job 


bers, $2.03, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.10 


Pitisburgh.—Specifications against old contracts are 
good, but not a great deal of aew business is Coming in. 
We quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis 
count for. cash in 10 days: 

Jobbers, cailouds...... tah Celia mabe valet o% $1.85 
PRUMIECTO. CARICOM eos. nk 5 pc e.oe Sea pans ecese ere 1.00 

Snow Shovels.——Hleavy orders for Snow Shovels from 
the large jobbing trade have been booked by the manu- 
facturers since the opening of the market. Prices are 
decidedly firm, representing an advance over last sea- 
son’s schedules of about 50 cents per dozen. This change, 
it may be assumed, will be reflected in quotations to the 
retail trade, which will probably stand at about $3.50 
per dozen on long handled and $4 on D handled Shovels. 
Although there was not much snow the early part of last 
winter, the latter part of the season was marked by fre- 
quent and heavy falls in many sections, so that it is be- 
lieved stocks of Shovels were fairly well reduced and 
demand will be reasonably good next year. 

Hand Screws.—Under daie of July 1, announcement 
has been made by leading makers of Hand Screws that 
in deference to a request made by the National Hard 
ware Association, they have advanced their list prices 
so that it will be possible to quote greater discounts. An 
idea of the extent of the change may be gathered from 
the fact that goods formerly listing at $12 have advanced 
to $40 list. 

Hickory Handles.—Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has issued a new price-list 0! 
Hickory Handles, representing advances on many lines 
in common use of from 10 to 15 per cent. The scarcity 
and high price of suitable timber is referred to as the 
chuse of the change, 

Binder Twine.—The market is alluded to as being 
held quite firm, considering conditions which have pre 
vailed in crops. There is no doubt that schedule prices 
have been shaded, but reckless price cutting does not 
appear to have been indulged in. With the nearer ap- 
proach of harvest buying has increased to some extent. 
Winter wheat and oats harvest is likely to be a week 
or more later than the average time. Spring wheat has 
been improved by favorable weather, with an outlook 
for a better crop. Prices are somewhat irregular, but 
the following may be taken.as a guide to the market: 
Sisal and Standard, 9 to 9% cents; 600 ft. Manila, 12 
cents; Pure Manila, 13% to 14 cents per pound, with 
usual discounts for large lots, central delivery. 

Rope.—During the past week buying has shown an 
increase over that of the preceding two weeks, and 
manufacturers feel encouraged. However, July and 
August are not usually expected to be heavy months in 
the cordage business. Under these conditions card prices, 
represented by the following quotations, are not adhered 
to in all instances, with the exceptions of Bolt and high 
grades of Manila Rope, which are maintained. Quota- 
tions. are as follows: Pure Manila, 13 to 13% cents; B 
quality, 12 to 12% cents. Pure Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 
quality, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 9 cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 8% cents. 

Window Glass.—The volume of inquiries is reported 
as being larger than for some time, but trade continues 
quiet with manufacturers. At the meeting of the West- 
ern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association, held in Chicago 
last week, prices were reaffirmed. Local jobbers report 
business light and irregular, and this condition is sup- 
posed to exist in many sections of the country. In the 
uncertain condition of the market it is difficult to give 
exact prices, but the following quotations will serve as a 
guide in buying: Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list 
October 1, 1903, Greater New York, 90 and 15 per cent. 
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discount on all sizes, single and double strength. Outside 


of Greater New York, in the Eastern District, prices are 
hot uniform, ranging from 90 and 5 for single and 90 and 
1G per cent. discount for double, to 90 and 15 for single 


ind OO and 2O per cent. discount for double, according to 
location of territory. The Western Window Glass Job 
bers’ Association have reaffirmed prices, 

Wood Split Pulleys——Important manufacturers of 
Wood Split Pulleys have made a small advance in prices, 
the published quotation being raised from 65 and 10 to 


Co and o per cent, discount, 


Screws.-—As recently stated in our columns. i has 
been suggested in some quarters that the end of the half 
year might see a moderate advance in the price of Screws. 
On this ground some attempt has been made to stimulate 
buying by the trade, although nearly all manufacturers 
wre considerably behind their orders. No change, how 
ever, has occurred and it is reported that manufacturers 
are entirely satisfied to hold the market on its present 
level, 

Linseed Oil.---Demand for delivery on contract orders 
has been fairly good, but new business is light rhe 


Seed market is a little weak, but this has not resulted in 


lower prices for Oil. New York quotations are as fol 
lows, according to quantity: City Raw. 45 to 46 cents 
per gallon; Out of Town Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon. 


Boiled Oil is 1 cent a gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—During the week local demand 
has been moderate on a somewhat weak market. New 
York quotations are as follows, according to quantity 
Mil Barrels, 60'. to 61 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 61 
to 6144 cents per gallon. According to press reports a 
movement is on foot in the South contemplating the re 
striction of the available market supply of Turpentine 


and thus securing higher prices. Instead of offering the 
entire supply of Turpentine for sale as it arrives, it is 
proposed to put half of it in tanks, which in time, it is 
hoped, will withdraw some 50,000 barre!s from the 
market. 

a 


INCREASE IN MINIMUM CARLOAD WEIGHTS. 


II increase in minimum ¢arload weights, which the 
t railroads wili put into effect August 1, should be 
borne in mind by buyers of carloads of Nails and [ron 
and other heavy goods. The object of this change is to 
secure the loading of cars to something near their earry 
ing capacity, thus practically increasing the available 
supply of cars, as, when fully loaded, a smaller number 
of cars will be required to carry a given amount of 
freight. The minimum varies according to the commodi 
ties with which they are loaded On carloads of Iron, 
Steel, Nails, Wire and other goods in the same classifiea- 
tion, the mininum will be 36,000 Ib., instead of 30.000 Ib. 


——___¢-g—___ — 


On July 1 the agreement which had been in effect 
between the Tower & Lyon Company, New York City, and 
the Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., ter- 
minated and a new agreement was entered upon. For a 
number of years the former company has been the New 
York representative of the Union Hardware Company, 
handling all of its business here. It is now deemed ad- 
visable for both parties for the Union Hardware Com- 
pany to have its independent representative in New York. 
The office will still be with Tower & Lyon Company, but 
all correspondence will be answered and all sales cared for 
by the New York manager of the Union Hardware Com- 
pany. Charles P. Gallager of the Tower & Lyon Com- 
pany will represent the Union Hardware Company on 
the road as formerly, and there will: continue to be the 
heartiest co-operation between the two interests. 


Kensington Hardware & Lumber Company, Kensing- 
ton, Minn., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000, succeeding J. A. Wedum Company and A. H. 
Christenson & Co. 


The store building and Hardware stock of Kennedy 
& Derby, Portland, Mich., was recently destroyed by fire. 
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System for the Retailer. 


Seventh Article. 


CHARGING GOODS. 


BY JOHN A. MANSON, BURLINGTON, VT. 
HARGING goods—keeping tab on what is going out 
of the store—is one of the big problems of the re 


tailer, and no clerk can be too much impressed with the 


importance of it. Many merchants and salesmen wait on 
their trade promptly and well—too well for the trade 
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Fig. 1 Customer's Order Slip on Charge Transaction. 


but they stop at the most important point. No charge is 
made, and the goods are out on wings. In talking with 
a merchant on this subject at one time I made the state 
ment that there was 
No Excuse for Failure to Charge 

a delivery transaction, but that I wished I was always 
sure that every transient transaction appeared in the 
day’s business. He suggested tagging every customer as 
soon as he entered the store, and checking him by some 
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Fia, 2 Verchant’s Order Slip on Verbal Order. 


method after he had been waited upon. I replied that 
this would be a hard proposition, and especially so for the 
merchant to whom I was talking. This gentleman was 
once approached by a salesman of a well known business 


Put this oniainad 


No, 802 Horatio Hickok Company. 


— Burlington, Vermont, May 28 
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Fig. 3 Delivery Order on Customer’s Original Slip. 


device and said to him, without getting much of an idea 
of the article offered, “Out of the question already, 
young man. I wouldn't have time to use it. Why. there 


are some days here when I am so busy that I don’t have 
time to charge goods.” 

Merchants who are too busy to charge goods these 
days are rapidly passing down the line hand in hand with 
those who cannot say no to the lame and doubtful pay- 
ing customer. The training of the Hardware merchant 
who begins at the bottom and works his way up is along 
the line of never dismissing a thing until it is done, and 
such a merchant is careful to see that his clerks follow 
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Fig. 4 Verchant’s Order Slip on Delivery Charge. 


out the same principle—heart in hand into their work ; 
business first, last and all the time if necessary. 
Transient Charge Transactions. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are examples of transit charge 
transactions, Fig. 1 showing the customer’s original order 
slip, which is always retained, and Fig. 2 showing the 
nerchant’s order slip, which is filled out in the case of 
verbal or telephone orders. It will be observed that all 
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Fig. 5.—Group of One Day's Slips, Dated and Filed in Holder. 


items on these orders are double checked. The first check 
is made by the clerk who waits on the customer and the 
second by the one in authority to O. K. orders, in this 
case represented by E. H. P. Figs. 3 and 4 represent 


Delivery Charge Transactions ; 


that is, goods which are sent to the customer on orders 
received. When possible the customer’s written order 
bearing the order number is used to work on, being 
stamped with a rubber stamp covering details, which is 
filled out as in Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows the merchant's slip 
for a delivery charge written from a verbal order. This 
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does not need to be stamped, as it contains blanks for all 
the details required. 

As already stated, the original order slips, examples 
of which have been shown, are preserved, each day's 
being arranged in alphabetical order and copied into the 
day book. The name of the person who ordered the 
goods and the customer's order number also go on the day 
book and later onto the customers’ invoices. The slips 
are then bound together and filed away in the same 
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Fig. 6.—--Portion of Day Book Page, Showing How Orders Are 


Priced and Customers’ Numbers, &e.. Are Recorded 


alphabetical order, each day’s group being kept by itself 
for convenient reference and dated with a rubber stamp 
aus shown in Fig. 5. 

Readers have doubtless noticed that no prices appear 
on the order slips. The day's pricing is all done on the 
day book, the pricer doing this work right at his desk 
with the aid of the price book, referred to in*the fourth 
article of this series. A portion of the day book page is 
reproduced in Fig. 6, showing how the customer's order 
number and the name of the person who ordered the 
goods are kept track of so that they can subsequently be 
entered on the invoices. This system of charging and 
billing is a great convenience to the customer in checking 
and also saves the Hardwareman unnecessary questions 
as to when and by whom goods were ordered. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


THe CREDITORS’ COMMITTEE of the Consolidated Mfg. 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has issued a statement in 
which it reports that upon an examination into the 
affairs of the company it has found that the re 
ciever, through his manager, is conducting the busi 
ness in a careful, systematic and businesslike manner. 
An inventory will be taken about August 1, which will 
be audited by a public accountant and will then be sub 
mitted to the ¢reditors. Having in view the necessity of 
making early contracts for materials for next vear, the 
committee recommends to creditors and the court that 
the receiver be authorized to continue the business one 
year from September 1. 

Kk. W, MARTIN, on June 15, severed his connection with 
the Morton-Simmons Hardware Company, Wichita, Kan., 
of which company he has been secretary and in charge of 
the sales department since its organization, January 1, 
1906, as successor to Hockaday Hardware Company. 
Previous to that time Mr. Martin had been connected for 
au period of seven years with the Hockaday Hardware 
Company as assistant manager and buyer, coming to 
Wichita from El Reno, Okia.. where he had been for 
eight years with Ed. Hockaday & Co. Mr. Martin, whose 
address during that time will be 1303 East First street, 
Wichita, will rest up for two or three months before re- 
engaging in business. 

THE LATSHAW PRESSED STEEL & PULLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, has appointed the Hawley Hardware Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., as its agent for the sale of the 
Latshaw Steel Split Pulleys in southwestern Connecticut. 

THE COLUMBIAN CUTLERY COMPANY has succeeded the 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Company and Wilkinson 
Shear Company. The Columbian Company will continue 
the manufacture of Wilcut Butcher and Kitchen Knives, 
Sheep Shears, Grass Shears and kindred Cutlery special- 
ties as formerly made by the Wilkinson concerns. The 
officers of the new company are Cyrus G. Derr, president : 
Philip A. Bushong, secretary-treasurer, and Charles 8. 
Prizer, general manager. 
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French Cutlery and Its Manufacture. 


BY A PARISIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


66 CURIOUS old custom, dating from the days of the 
diligences,” said my companion. 

The Paris-Bordeaux train had just stopped at Chatel 
lerault station, and three or four female Cutlery hawkers 
paced the platform, offering their wares—Pen NKnhives, 
Pocket Knives and similar small goods—to our fellow 
travelers in the cars. 


A French Sheffield. 


* Local industry?” L inquired. ‘So this is the French 
Shettield 7” 

“Tm afraid the articles these worthy women are 
forcing upon us were made a long way from here,” re 
joined my traveling companion. “ Chatellerault, or rather 
the neighboring villages where its two or three factories 
exist, now turns out little but Table Cutlery and Razors, 
and as the workmen only number some 500, it is a very 
modest * Sheffield.” In days gone by, before the establish 
ment of the Government Small Arms factory drew away 
the bulk of the workmen (and when the various trunk 
roads that cross here made the town very central and 
important) all kinds of Cutlery was made. It was the 
local custom for the Cutlers’ wives to walk miles out of 
town with their heavy satchels to meet the coaches. 
They hung on the steps and offered their wares, and, as 
they had also the entree of all the best inns of the town, 
the traveler that left Chatellerault without some speci 
men of the local industry was a man of unusually firm 
character or limited means. Curiously enough, the prac 
tice of pushing sales has survived the actual manufacture 
of many articles. But nowadays they have only 10 min 
utes or so per train.” 

As we moved off I suggested that a visit to the facto 
ries might be interesting. 

“Not specially so,” |T was informed. “ There are just 
a couple of big works, each employing some 200 men, and 
some sinaller places, All are driven by water power and 
are located in or around the villages of Naintré, Domine, 
Chezelles and Cenon, The industry having practically dis 
appeared about 50 years ago, and having been reinstalled 
on modern mechanical lines, the curious features which 
characterize the Tlaute Marne and Puy-de-Dome Cutlery 
districts are lacking.” 


Penalty of 
Inaccessib lity. 


The description he gave me of the very original condi 
tions under which the bulk of French Cutlery is produced 
aroused my curiosity to make further investigations. The 
districts, however, are distant from Paris and away from 
the main lines of traffic, which probably accounts for the 
fact of their being seldom visited or described by for- 


eigners, 


Location of the 
French Metal District. 


To reach Thiers, Puy-de-D6Ome Department, 18,000 in- 
habitants, is an all-day or all-night journey, though the 
distance from Paris is but 250 miles. Leaving the main 
line at Clermont-Ferrand, about 30 miles of the branch 
track which runs over the mountains to St. Etienne (the 
French Pittsburgh), brings the traveler to a little depdt 
perched on a viaduct, overlooking one of the most curious 
of France’s industrial centers. 


The “ Black Town.” 


Thiers, the “ Black Town” of George Sands’ novel, 
is huddled in picturesque hilly confusion on the banks of 
a narrow but rapid stream, the Durolle. This little river 
drives the grindstones, &¢., of a hundred ancient grimy 
houses which line its two sides, cutlery works which 
with the other establishments throughout the town, em- 
ploy 10,000 men. This is indeed the “ French Sheffield ” 
in its black and busy industry; but, unlike the English 
steelopolis, Thiers founds its reputation chiefly on cheap 
and often inferior articles. A goodly portion of the cut- 
lery for export is here manufactured, the keen edged 
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“ Brazilian,” the “ saladero,” for South American slaugh- 
a knife from 6 in. to 1 ft. long, selling at 
with which a path 


tering houses 
70 cents to $2 per doz.—the * machete,” 
is hewn through tropical forests; the curved and pointed 
“'Toiedo blade,” popular throughout Spain, alike for 
peaceful meal or bloody fray; cheap knives and razors 
for Oriental bazaars; the sailor’s jack knife and the 
gardener’s pruning knife; shears and scissors, corkscrews 
and tweezers—these are only a few of the hundreds of 
articles made for abroad. 


Amount of Exports. 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact figure of exports 
as little business is done direct. the trade being carried 
on through firms at Paris, Marseilles, &c., but the Levant, 
the South American Republics and France’s European 
neighbors, Spain, Switzerland, &c., are the chief buyers, 
and the yearly total may be about $600,000. There are 
few very large factories at Thiers, and steam power is 
the exception rather than the rule. The proprietors of 
premises along the Durolle utilize as much of their water 
power as they require and hire out the rest to the 2000 
“Grinders and Polishers,” the most powerful and nuimer- 
ous of the various cutlery corporations of the town. 
These men pay so much per week for their bench and are 
an independent and rather thriftless class of men who 
keep up some of the worst traditions of the trade. Their 
practice of lying flat on an inclined plank, instead of sit- 
ting at their grindstone as elsewhere, has been handed 
down from father to son for untold generations, and is 
the despair of modern medical men. Up to the present 
every effort made to bring about a change has “been in- 
effectual, but it seems possible that the rising generation 
will be more amenable to reason. 


Table Cutlery. 


The production of table cutlery at Thiers is now some 
600 gross per week, having very largely increased, prob- 
ably tripled, within the last decade or so. The entire 
cutlery output of Thiers and the district is 2500 tons per 
annum. Besides the town workmen, a large proportion 
of. the population of the surrounding villages come in 
weekly to fetch articles which are finished at home at 
very low prices, mostly in small workshops employing 
from 2 to 12 hands. Some mechanical processes are 
now introduced in Thiers factories, the emery wheel re- 
placing the file, while handles are entirely made by ma- 
chinery. But the characteristics of the Thiers cutlery 
trade are still as a rule undesirable conditions, rudi- 
mentary and old-fashioned practices, extreme division of 
labor, and comparative lack of modern machinery and 
more especially of motor force. 


Low Cost of Living. 


The low cost of living—men in town factories are con- 
tent to make $6 a week, and in the country the peasant 
raises most of his own food and puts in his spare hours 
at cutlery work at half the above rates—alone enables 
France to compete with other nations. 

For the home trade most of the cheaper class of Cut- 
lery is made at Thiers, Pocket and Penknives, Kitchen 
and Butchers’ Cutlery, Gardening Tools, &¢., as well as 
the Table Cutlery already mentioned, and a great nuin- 
ber of articles sold by “ cheap Jacks” at fairs, in bazaars, 
&ec. The better class articles usually come from the 
Langres (Haute Marne) District. 


Disappearance of 
French Cutlers. 

Langres is a town of 9000 inhabitants on one of the 
main lines from Paris to Switzerland. Here, as at Cha- 
tellerault, the Cutlery trade once located in the town itself 
has migrated to the adjacent villages in search of cheap 
(water) motor power, and is now to be found in and 
around Nogent-en-Bassigny, 3500 inhabitants. There are 
probably not over 4500 men eugaged in the “ Langres” 
Cutlery trade, but they stand, so far as France is con- 
cerned, at the head of their profession. A very large 


number now work in modern factories, but the old-fash- 
ioned home worker of the Nogent District is the pride of 
the French Cutlery industry, and many look uponthis 
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steadily diminishing numbers with some dismay. The ex- 
treme division of labor characteristic of the Thiers facto- 
ries is not the rule in these parts, and in many a humble 
workshop the Penknife or other ‘highly finished article 
will be made from start to finish by a real craftsman. 
The blade and springs hand forged, the whole filed, fitted 
and mounted. These Knives, made by one man or in one 
A steady, hard- 
working man, whose pride is in quality, not quantity. 
Primitive, Old Fashioned 

Method. 


He will weekly go to the nearest center to buy his 


small workshop, are reputed inimitable. 


material and sell his output; and here, of course, he suf- 
fers. His well wishers, who would fain see him hold his 
own against modern machine made goods, counsel the 
formation of village workshops, where the weekly -pur- 
chase of material could be made on a larger scale and the 
worker spared to some extent the hard bargain which the 
buyer will always drive when dealing with an isolated 
individual who must necessarily dispose of his work im- 
mediately and at any price it will fetch. 

Total Output. 

The production of the district is estimated at $1,000,- 
000 per annum, of which about two-thirds is exported 
to Spain, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
South America and the French colonies. Most of this is 
and “ one-half 
fine,” as distinguished from the “common” goods of 
Thiers. 


what is known in the trade here as “ fine” 


Source of Much 
Fine Cutlery. 

The highly finished Penknife and Pocket Knife, and 
above all, Scissors of every kind, are here produced in 
perfection, from tiny Embroidery Scissors to Tailors’ 
Shears—special models for the silk trade, the linen trade, 
the hat trade, the shoe trade—all are equally remarkable. 
Pruning Shears of various local models—the ‘“ Angers,” 
‘ Bordeaux,” “* Angen ” and “ Montpellier’ are an- 
other specialty. Knives for carters, gardeners, shepherds, 
butchers, saddlers, shoemakers, pork butchers, &e, are 
largely made in the best style. Table Knife Blades are 
turned out in great quantities, but mostly sent to Paris 
to be mounted. In fact, here, as at Thiers, much of the 
Cutlery is made to order for Parisian firms and bears 
Paris marks accordingly. 


* shapes 





Moderate Wages. 

Wages are moderate; the best men do not make $1.50 
per day, and some earn as little as 60 or 80 cents; but 
the cottager’s wants are few, and he is usually compara- 
tively comfortable and contented, living on his “ potée ”"— 
cabbage, potatoes and bacon—on week days, with a pot- 
au-feu or chicken on Sundays and fétes, and turning out 
work, which in some lines, Scissors, for example, has 
never been beaten, and leading French Cutlers “declare 
seldom equaled. 


A Larger Market Possible. 

Generally speaking Thiers Scissors are apt to be badly 
ground, and the Razors made there are inferior to those 
produced at Nogent, Chatellerault or Sens. French Table 
Cutlery is often of superior make and finish, and were it 
as well known and diligently advertised as Sheffield Ware 
might enjoy an equal reputation, once the foreign buyer 
became accustomed to French patterns, which slightly dif- 
fer from English. 

It is also an open question whether the best French 
Razors would not bear comparison with anything turned 
out. at Sheffield, Solingen or Eskilstuna. In fact, the 
French Cutlery output is remarkable, both in quantity 
and quality, a fact not always sufficiently recognized in 
certain foreign countries. Certain defects naturally exist, 
the most apparent being in Pocket Cutlery—some of the 
Thiers Knives of this class shut badly and have weak 
springs. The study of German models might here be use- 
ful to local makers. 

Paris finishes, ornaments and exports Cutlery, but the 
actual manufacture of the capital is small, most articles 
bearing the Parisian mark being made at Nogent or 
Thiers. 











PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Wanufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &¢., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

McKENNA Bros. Brass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Illustrated catalogue devoted to Brass, Nickel and Oxi- 
dized Railings, Portable and Stationary Electric Light 
Desk Stands, Electric Wall and Desk Fixtures with slid- 
ing lights, Brass and Electro Plated Grilles, Brass Hand 
Elevators, Cuspidors, &¢. 

BuTLER Broruers, Chicago: Midsummer number of 
“Our Drummer,” their illustrated catalogue No. 618, con- 
taining an immense variety of goods, including an exten- 
sive line of Hardware. The house confines its transac- 
tions to merchants exclusively. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenectady Ms eee 
Sulletin No. 4507, for June, devoted to Electric Flat 
irons. 

THE STANDARD WIRE COMPANY, New Castle, Pa.: Bul 
letin illustrating Folding Steel Wire Mats and Matting, 
Rubbish Burners, Letter Trays, Waste Paper Baskets, 
Electric Lamp guards, Wire Jumping Ropes, Carpet 
Beaters, Wire Kitchen Utensils, Card Holders, Display 
Stands, Filter Screens, Folding Display Tables. Folding 
Nursery Fenders, Wickets, Tree Guards, &¢. 

CEDAR Rapips PuMpep CoMPpaNy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Catalogue No. 10, relating to Wood and Iron Pumps, 
Cylinders, Soil Pipe and Fittings, Tank Heaters, Stock 
and Storage Tanks, &¢., all of which the company man- 
ufactures. It also jobs Plumbing and Heating Supplies, 
Pipe Fittings, Well Casing, Windmills, Well and Tubular 
Supplies, Engine Fittings, Hose, Belting, Packing, 
Tools, &¢. 

CHARLES MILLAR & SON Company, Utica, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue I], 656 pages, relating to supplies of every descrip- 
tion for Plumbers, Water Works, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
Contractors, Engineers and Mill Owners, Steam and Hot 
Water Radiators and Boilers, Hot Air Furnaces, &e, 

JAMES L. TAytor Mra. Company, Bloomfield, N. J.: 
Catalogue relating to the Taylor Quick Adjusting, Self 
Locking, High Grade Screw Clamps. 

PecK-HAMRE Mrc. Company, Berlin, Wis.: Catalogue 
1, relating to Rural Mail Boxes, Sliding Barn Door 
Latches, Swing Door and Gate Latches, Store Trucks, 
Christmas Tree Holders, &c. 

MoLINE PuMp Company, Moline. Ill.: Catalogue and 
circulars devoted to Gasoline Engines, Pump Jacks, Wood 
Saws with Sliding Tables, Feed Grinders, Pocket Am- 
meters, Children’s Hand Cars, Platform Seales, &e. 

GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue illustrating and describing Steam, Hot Water, Hy- 
draulic, Air, Metal and Sheet Packings; Gaskets, Hose, 
Molded Goods, Puinp Valves, Contractors’ and Mill Sup- 
plies, &e. 

a 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY. 


EGINNING August 1, the product of the New De 
B parture Mfg. Company will be sold direct from the 
home office and salesrooms, Bristol, Conn. The salesmen 
of the company will travel from Bristol and all orders 
will be received at and invoiced from the factory. John 
II. Graham & Co., New York, who have suecessfully 
marketed New Departure products for many years will 
still look after New York City and portions of the export 
trade. The salesrooms now about completed have been 
modeled on modern lines. DeWitt Page, secretary of the 
company, and identified with it in an official capacity 
since its establishment, will be at the head of the sales 
department, 

Extensions to the factory in process of construction 
will shertly bring the number of hands employed to 1000 
or more. The “ automatic department ” has been operated 
full handed and overtime for months past. in order to 
meet a growing demand for the New Departure products, 
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notably the Incomparable New Departure Coaster Brakes 
for Bicycles and Motor Cycles. To keep pace with the 
revival of Bicycle riding in America, new machinery and 
additional floor space is being provided. The company 
has just gotten out a new Motor Cycle Hub containing 
important improvements. The manufacture of Steel Balls 
and Automobile Bearings will become an important in 
dustry with the Company upon completion of plant and 
inachinery now building 

The company bas recently purchased the plant and 
business of the Liberty Bell Company, and will continue 
the manufacture of the Liberty Chime Bells, in addition 
to the extensive New Departure line. The Liberty Trolley 
Harps, a new and improved device, rapidly coming into 
favor with the street railway men, will also be manu 
factured 

scintniiaiiciiliae ialainsiaecssentin 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this colunn to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota 


tions, &e., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From W. K. Morison & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
whose extensive stock has been badly damaged by fire. 
The company will value copies of catalogues and. pri 
lists from manufacturers with information as to quota 
tions. 

FRoM CocHRAN & Bristor, Mitchell, Neb., carrying a 
retail stock of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, ‘Tin 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods and Fur- 
niture. Mr. Bristol, of this firm, has recently purchased 
the entire stock of the Blair Hardware Company, Blair, 
Neb., and has moved it to Mitchell. 

From W: L. Rose, who has purchased the store of 
Wm. Wenk in Creston, Neb. Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils 
and Furniture are handled. 

From Prne Hitt Superty House, Pine Hill, Buffalo, 
ae 

From SNow-TuLuis HARDWARE CoMPANY,. Montgomery, 
Ala., which is about to add a retail showroom for the sale 
of General Hardware and Sporting and House Furnish- 
ing Goods. The company is especially desirous of receiv- 


ing catalogues from makers of novelties in these lines. 


From FULLER HARDWARE CoMPANy, Fitchburg, Mass., 
which will commence business August 1, under the pro 
prietorship of W. T. Gavin and W. A. Fuller of the Gavin 
Hardware Company, Leominster, Mass. 


From Harry Easton, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., who has 


recently embarked in the plumbing business. 

From If. GoutpsLratr Toot CoMPANY, successor to Hi. 
Goldblatt Hardware Company, Kansas City, Mo., which 
has discontinued the sale of Hardware and will deal, ex 
clusively in tools, including Tlasterers’, Masons’ and 


Cement Tools. 


From LL. T. Dickson HARDWARE COMPANY, Opelika, 
Ala.. which is being organized with a capital of $5000 


to begin business September 1. 
~>-o 


THE EDWARD PAYSON MFG. COMPANY, manufacturing 
Hardware specialties, is now establishing a modern plant 
in Traverse City, Mich., which is 144 miles north of Grand 
Rapids, having left Chicago in order to get away from 
interminable labor troubles there. When it is completed 
there will be an available floor space of 18,000 sq. ft.. 
and all machines will be electrically driven. Traverse 
City has excellent shipping facilities, both by lake and 
rail, and is also in close proximity to the raw material, 
especially pig iron. 
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Hardware Window Display 


Thirteenth Articie. 
SOME METHODS OF SHOWING LAWN MOWERS. 


NUMBER of suggestions regarding the display of 
Lawn Mowers have been given in previous arti- 


«les of this series. Few merchants attempt to make ex 


Fig. 41. 1 Lot of 


tensive window displays of rather contenting 


themselves with placing one or two in the window on a 


Mowers, 


background of green crepe paper, cut to represent grass, 


or green burlap, such as was described in a recent issue. 
Other merchants show their line of Mowers on the side- 


walk, or on a slightly elevated stand in front of the store. 





Vethod of Firing Handle in Vertical Position 
Perhaps it might not occur to the average merchant that 
a window of ordinary size could be contain 
enough machines to imposing 
display indicating an line. 
That this with 
splendid Fig, 41, 
photograph of a window re- 


made to 
form an 
extensive 


An Imposing 
Display. 


done, however, 


shown in 


can be 
results is 
which is a 


Lawn Mower 


Vowers in a Small Window. 
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ceutly installed by the John E. Bassett & Co., New Haven, 
Conn. In this there 10 or a dozen Mow- 
ers of different sizes and designs, painted in a variety of 
bright 
Each 


machine is 


window are 


colors, forming an exceedingly effective display. 
which the price of the 
painted, while a couple of sample 
Catchers occupy space in the upper part of the window. 
The feature of this display, which will doubtless be of 
is the ingenuity with 
handles of the 
arranged iit 
thus 
many ma 


handle bears a card, on 


Grass 


readers, 
which the 


greatest interest to our 


V _rtical Mowers are 
Hand es. al 
permitting so 
chines to be grouped in the small floot 
of the The trick 
simply drawing the lower of the two 
Bolts, which hold the wood handle in 
the frame of the machine, then 
straightening up the handle and tight- 
ening the other Bolt to hold it stiff, the 
position of the handle and Bolts being 
clearly indicated in Fig. 42. 
Other features of interest regarding 
be noted in passing. 


vertical position, 


window. is done by 


WS 


NS 


a 


=>. 


. 


this window may 
One is the vertical 
at the left of the picture, which is built 


building 


showcase shown 


. AVN AD 


on to the framework of the 
right of the entrance to the 
store. <A_ similar 
occupies a correspond- 
ing position on the left 
of the entrance, beyond 


on the 
ease 
Front 

Showcases. 


which there is another window of the 
same size and shape as the one illus- 
trated. These vertical are used 
for permanent displays of Pocket Cut- 
lery, Razors, Scissors, &c., and it may 
well be believed that they are studied 
interest by 


cases 


with 
and offer a favorable suggestion of the 


numerous passers-by 


stock carried inside., 

Another feature of this 
which be studied with 
is the frame which shuts it 
off from the The upper sashes of this frame are 
ordinary window glass, but the lower sashes, reaching uj) 
just about to the grips of the mower handles in the cut, 


window 
should interest 


glass 


store, 


a 


Fig. 43 Stepped Stand for Accommodating Lawn Mowers. 

which not only add greatly to the brilliancy 
of the light, both by day and night, but con- 
siderably increase the apparent size of the 
windows and multiply by reflection the num- 
therein contained. For in- 
the present display the window 
looks to be several feet deeper than it is, and seems to 


are mirrors, 


Use of 
Mirrors. 
ber of goods 


stance in the case of 
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contain fully twice as many machines as is actually the 
case, 

Reference has been made to the light in the window 
at night which suggests the interesting fact that the 
John E. Bassett & Co. keeps all its window lighted by 
electricity until a late hour in the evening when the cur- 

rent is turned off by arrangement with a 
Evening police cfficer on the beat, for whose use 
Illumination. there is a convenient button on the out- 
side of the store. The company makes a 
great deal of its windows, changing its displays every 
week and spending much time, study and money in get- 





Fig. 44.—Lairn Mower Window of Hotchkiss & T¢ mpleton. 


ting results that will be distinctive and command popu- 
lar attention. 


Another method of displaying a line of Lawn Mow- 
ers with handles removed or fixed in a_ vertical po- 
sition, as shown in Fig. 42, is indicated in Fig. 43. 
This idea involves the erection of a stepped stand 
about 20 in. wide with steps about 10 in. high. 
This brings the mechanism of each machine up 
above the one in front of it, so that no one conceals 
another and all may be seen equally well. The stand 

shown in the cut has four steps, but of course 
Stepped as many as six could be used without bringing 
Stand. the machines too high for favorable examina- 

tion. The natural arrangement would be to 
show a different size or design of Mower on each step, 
grading them either with the largest at the bottom and 
the smallest at the top or vice versa. Such a stand is 
especially effective if covered with grass green burlap 
or green paper, as suggested above, for window floors, 
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'/ A GOOD THING TO PUSH \|/ 


1S OUR 


“DAISY LAWN MOWER 
GIVE YOUR LAWN ASHAVE/| 
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Fig. 45.—A Daisy Lawn Mower Sign. 


In Fig. 44 we reproduce an excellent window display 
of Mowers and Lawn and Garden Tools occupying the 
spacious show window of Hotchkiss & Templeton. Water- 

bury, Conn. This window is so large that 
A Stack it will contain a number of machines with 
of Handles. their handles in the natural position, and 

the clever idea of the window dresser is 
to arrange them so that the handles all converge in the 
center of the window, forming a sort of stack, to which 
are added Wood and Wire Rakes, Hoes, Spades, &c. At 
intervals on the raised stand occupied by the machines 
are bottles of Lubricating Oil, while coils of Hose occupy 
the background. 

Around the edge of the platform in the front and on 
the left hand side of the window, which is toward the 
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entrance of the store, Sickles, Grass Shears, Hose Nozzles, 
Couplings, &¢., are neatly arranged. The Shears lean 

against the platform with their points 
Sickles down, while the Sickles make little 
Form Arches, arches, with their points stuck into the 

platform and their handles resting on 
the floor. below. Pairs of Nozzles form shining brass 
angles between the Sickles and the Shears. The whole 
display was an exceedingly attractive one, which may be 
studied with profit by any merchant who has ample space 
at his disposal. 


We reproduce in Fig. 45 an attractive sign which a 
merchant used this spring in connection with a Lawn 
Mower display. A pat sign is always an addition to a 

good window, but it must be well lettered and 
A Pat must have an interesting point of its own. For 
Sign. instance, a sign which merely read “ Lawn 

Mowers” would be flat enough in connection 
with either of the above displays, but such a sign as this 
affords an agreeable touch of pleasantry and might even 
attract attention when the goods themselves would other- 
Wise have gone unnoticed. 


a 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY AT JAMESTOWN. 


FEATURE of the exhibit of the Simonds Mfg. Com- 
pany, Fitchburgh, Mass., at the Jamestown Expo- 


sition, is the educational part. The Simonds people show . 


the crucibles in the different stages of melting, the ingot 
after it has been ycured, then the different stages of 
rolling, until at the end a finished Saw appears. The dis- 
play booth is built in Colonial style, with white enameled 
woodwork. It measures 19 ft. deep and 82 ft. long. 
Signs across the top of the booth refer to the company’s 
branch houses, with pictures of the factories at Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Chicago, Ill., and Montreal, Que. The 
company invites customers, friends and particularly mem 
bers of training schools, to visit the exhibit and note the 
various lines of manufacture, the different kinds of Saws, 
Knives, Files, Hack Saws and Frames, &c. Visitors are 
further invited to make their headquarters at the Simonds 
space, desk and chairs being provided for their use. 


——__——_»-o____-_—_——_- 


THE OKLAHOMA CONVENTION. 


N elaborate programme has been prepared for the an 
nual convention of the Oklahoma Retail Hardware 

& Implement Dealers’ Association, which will be held at 
Oklahoma City on the 9th, 10 and 11th inst. Provision 
has been made for a number of interesting papers and 
discussions on practical topics. Among these will be the 
general management of the store, window dressing, mu 
tual insurance, Catalogue house competition, credits, profit 
protection and relations between jobbers and retailers. 
The matter of the formation of a central collection agency 
will also come up for deliberation, while the question 
box will doubtless furnish other live subjects worthy of 
attention. A large and representative gathering of Hard 


wire interests seems to be assured. 
ene 


JAMES COCHRAN, vice-president and director of the 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company, New York, was re 
cently the recipient of an exceedingly handsome silver 
loving cup, the gift of the company’s Board of Directors. 
In consequence of impaired health and a desire to get 
away from business cares more than has. been possible 
in 38 years of faithful and close application to business, 
Mr. Cochran resigned the office of vice-president, to take 
effect July 1, but still remains a director of the com- 
pany. The cup was a testimonial of the great regard 
and esteem in which he is held by his associates on the 
board. Mr. Cochran has arranged to spend the summer 
and possibly some of the fall in Nova Scotia. 


THe Greorce Q. Hitt Company, Boston, Mass., has 
opened a Western office at 905 Plymouth Building, Chi 
cago, Ill. It will be under the management of William 
Pike. 


iW 
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Important Developments in the 
Parcels Post Campaign. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 
WO important developments in the campaign of the 
parcels post promoters have recently occurred that 


should have the very careful attention not only of Hard- 


1907. 


ware retailers, but of the jobbers and manufacturers as 
well. The support which the parcels post proposition has 


recently received in certain journalistic 


given a decided impetus to the movement, but is fully ex- 
plained by the developments referred to. 


quarters has 


One Cent Per Pound for All Classes of Postal Matter. 

The Postal Progress League, which, although working 
spasmodically, has constituted the head and front of the 
parcels post crusade for the past half dozen years, has 
adopted a new policy, conceived with no little ingenuity, 
to enlist the aid of publishers of all classes of periodicals 
and especially of so-called house organs, without regard 
to the particular line of trade in which they may be inter- 
ested.. These publishers, it is well have 
much disturbed by the agitation in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and in Congress of a plan designed to increase the 


known, been 


rate of postage on printed matter. The subject of the 


proper Classification for postage of all newspapers and 


periodicals is now in the hands of a commission. 


An Appeal to Selfish Interest. 


At this psychological moment, which has undoubtedly 
been well chosen, an appeal has been promulgated to all 
the publishers of the country to unite in a movement to 
retain the publisher's rate of 


1 cent per pound D1 


urging 
upon Congress the consolidation of all postal matter into 
one great class at the uniform rate of 1 cent for each 16 
ounces or less. Such a plan would enable the publisher 
to keep his present low rate; it would more than realize 
the desires of those who have been working for the con- 
solidation of third and fourth class mail matter at the 
rate of S cents per pound, and finally it 
upon the general public the great boon of penny postage. 
It would be difficult to devise a 
specious scheme, appealing at once to the selfish 


ests of many 


would bestow 


more comprehensive or 
inter- 
classes, 


is declared that 
for nearly 10 years “the evil in the cent-a-pound publish- 


In this appeal it 


ers’ post was in its limitation rather than in its extent, 
and that with a reasonable use of our transport machin- 
ery a common cent-a-pound rate would be 
all classes of 


practicable on 
mail matter.” Up to the present, however, 


the time has not come, it is stated, to urge this propa- 


ganda, but it is now put forth in part as follows: 


The Argument. 


mblishers now send 1eir manufactures 
books——-around the world in 2-o0z. parcels for 1 « 
parcels for S cents. That the consolidation of the first, 
and fourth classes of mail matter, leiters, 
chandise, matter written or 


Our book | 


books, ge 
unwritten, sealed or ur 
parcels, say up to 11 Ib. at the book publishers’ rate 
for each 2 oz., 8 cents a pound, g 

beneti requires 1 argument Pippa oy 
ay its way is, we think, clearly 


would be i rrea 


publi 
could be 
I Th post 
immense local business that now goes to pri 


ju 
made to 
office w ld get ar 
vate g 
rate of 2 d for the first 4 oz., 1 cent for each additiona 
2 oz., and the business has proved very profitabie 

jut while we are about it, why not con 
mail matter at the common rate of 1 cent 
by newspaper and periodical publishers and by news agents? 
Neither the public nor the publishers can afford to have the pub 
lishers’ rate increased. It costs practically the same to handle 
one kind of mail matter as another. What is good for the pub 
lishers is good for us It is quite as important for us to get the 
advertised goods as to get the advertisements, and 
and magazines ate largely made up of advertise sread, 
meat, clothes and other manufactured goods are quite as im 
portant to us as our newspapers and our magazines, and with a 
reasonable use of our transport machinery, machinery about to 
be run electricity at a half or third the cost of steam, there 
is every reason to believe that a common cent-a-pound rate on 
all mail matter conld be made to pay the cost of the service 
rendered. 


evider 


ncies England has long 


njovyed a letter 


solidate all classes of 


a pound now enjoyed 


‘Wspapers 


nents 


Glaring Fallacies. 
It does not require any great perspicacity to analyze 
the Postal League’s argument 
most glaring fallacies. 


Progress and 
Its declaration that the British 
letter rate of 2 cents for the first 4 oz. 
very profitable ” 


expose its 
“has proven 
is notoriously false, and for the reason 
that the bookkeeping methods of the British postal system 
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whether 
This 
with 
efforts made to ascertain the cost of operating the parcels 
england. that “it 
practically the same to handle one kind of mail matter 
A comparison of the 
cost of transporting and distributing 100 Ib. of half-ounce 


are such that it as been impossible to determine 


any particular rate is able or 


fact has 


profit unprofitable. 


frequently been. developed in connection 


post system in The statement costs 


as another” is ridiculously false. 
letters, for example, with the cost of sending 100 Ib. of 


periodicals in bulk from a publisher to a news agent at 
this 
Cowles makes his appeal to 
than the unbiased judgment of 


the publishers and in some quarters his arguments will 


once exposes the absurdity of contention. It is 
obvious, however, that Mr. 
the self-interest rather 


have to be reckoned with. 


The Second Development 
referred to is a movement in which are interested a con- 
siderable number of drug manufacturers who sel) direct 
to the retail trade and whose policy it is to entirely 
eliminate the jobber. A representative of this interest, 
IK. F. Ingram, a manufacturing druggist of Detroit, has 
spent several days in Washington during the past fort- 
night collecting data for use at the coming session of 
Congress. Mr. Ingram says that he has been making a 
close study of the domestic parcels post systems abroad 
and especially that of Germany, and has reached the con- 
that the introduction of the institution in the 
United States would be of great advantage to the small 


clusion 


merchant and would enable him not only to compete with 
the giant mail order houses, but ultimately to drive them 


out of business. This is a surprising statement and Mr. 


Ingram concedes that its realization would involve im- 
portant changes in the business methods now pursued by 


retailers. 
How It Works in Germany. 


He concedes that the mail order houses are now mak- 


ing great progress 


at the expense of the small merchant 


and that the consumer is more than ever ready to become 


the victim of the flamboyant catalogue. Continuing, Mr. 


Ingram Says: 


But how does it work in Germany? Just the other way. 
There the department or mail order house has not made any 
headway in the direction of putting the local merchant out of 
business Why? Because in that country the local merchant 
has the benefit of the parcels post, enabling him to get quick 
action on all sorts of goods from his wholesalers, and the result 
is that in that country he is the one who handles the catalogue. 

And he is net confined to one, either. Go into any country 
tore in Germany and you will find a dozen or more catalogues, 
covering every variety of goods made The prices are as low 
as the customer could possibly get from any mail order house. 
What does the customer do? Order from some one in the city 
direct? Not much lie says to himself, ** Here is a case where 
if I order direct anything goes wrong with the order, I wiil 
be the at least, I may be. If I order from my friend, 
the local dealer, and the money is lost, or anything else happens 
to the order, he will be the loser. Therefore I will order from 
the local man.” 

This is not guesswork We 


loser, or, 


know it is the way it works 
in Germany In Germany the local dealer gets the 5 per cent. 
profit offered by the mail order house, and he does the business 
and is prosperous. Of course he keeps a stock of goods, but it is 
no larger than the stock in a similar store here, perhaps not 
so larg But he is in touch with his wholesalers, who will see 
that he is protected and that no mail order house can undersell 
him He can telephone at any time to the wholesaler for any 
thing he wants, and it is sent by the first means at hand. If 
it is a small article the parcels post takes it If it weighs too 
much for the mails, it has to go by other means, the same as in 
the United States 

But it is in the popularity of his store through his means 
of satisfying his customers that he makes his money, and in the 
infinite variety of small articles he can have sent to anybody at 
short notice. He has several wholesalers behind him, of course. 
Thus, if one cannot send what is wanted another can, and he 
is never at a loss He can meet the demands the same as if 
his store was as big and well equipped as any of the largest 
department stores in the city. 


Magnitude of the Task Appreciated. 


The manufacturers who are pushing the parcels post 
project on this basis state that they realize the magnitude 
of the task they have undertaken and that they are not 
at all certain that they will be able to carry it through 
They say that “ there 
are many converts to be made in this country,” and they 


at the coming session of Congress. 


may not be 
winter. 


able to make them in time to get action next 
They intend to keep at work, however, declar- 
ing that they do not doubt that “if we had the parcels 
post as liberally as they have it in Germany we would 
have the same prosperity among the small country mer- 
chants and the same convenience for everybody. 

Ww. L. ©. 
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RESALE PRICES. 


Hk following paper on the subject of resale prices 
T Was prepared for presentation at the recent annual 
convention of the National Retail Hardware Association 
at Boston by O. A. Keyser, manager of sales and adver 
tising for the Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
It was not, however, read at the meeting owing to lack of 
time. We take pleasure in laying it before the trade in 
view of its discussion of an important subject : 


The greatest problem which confronts the manufactur 
er is the problem of distribution. You gentlemen are also 
concerned with the problem of distribution, since you 
wre primarily distributers—not producers or consumers. 
_ I heard you discuss the subject of publicity advertis- 
ing yesterday. While the solution of this subject eventual- 
ly rests with the producer, it is only natural that you 
should discuss it. Discussion is a good thing when it 
actually results in edification. I am si rry to note that 
some gentlemen who talked rather heatedly on the sub 
ject of advertising yesterday displayed a lack of familiar- 
ity with the subject. 

I may be mistaken, but I fear that some of you hold 
erroneous views on the subject of advertising. Person- 
ally I feel that the censorship of editorial comment for 
the benefit of advertisers is wrong. When the subject of 
conducting an antisubstitution campaign was being agi- 
tated by several advertising men of prominence, my opin- 
ion was solicited. I said that I personally was opposed 
to the antisubstitution campaign. I do not believe in 
substitution, but I repudiate editorial censure of the re- 
tail dealers as a class. 


Distribution Difficulties. 


In seeking a means of distribution, the manufacturer 
is confronted with two alternatives: He may go direct to 
the consumer, or he may follow the jobber and retailer 
route, Just in passing I happen to know that some 
manufacturers have found the former to be the cheaper 
road to travel. 

It is a scientific fact that distribution always entails 
more or less resistance. I regret to state that the dis- 
tributer of Hardware offers considerable resistance when 
the manufacturer runs up against him. Some of this 
resistance is caused by ignorance and apathy, and some 
by physical conditions that always will exist. 


The Retailer's Function. 


Your sole function in the economies of society is to 
satisfy the needs of the consumer by supplying utilities 
furnished by the producer. You are ordained to serve hu- 
Inanity—and humanity will be served The order of 
things cannot be frustrated. If the object of your associa- 
tion is to withhold supply from demand, your prerogative 
as distributers is jeopardized. I know, however, that 
your purpose is constructive, not destructive. You are 
striving, by a consensus of opinion, to further the wel- 
fare of humanity. You are not conspiring against the de- 
crees of nature, but are co-operating with the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. 


Lubricatin: Distribution Channels. 


The subject of my discussion ramifies from the ques- 
tion of distribution. It bas been agitated a great deal 
by manufacturers who desire to grease the channel of 
distribution. It is an endeavor to overcome a degree of 
resistance on the part of the retail distributer, 

When one gazes into a mirror he gains a general con- 
cept of the physical properties of the genus homo. Like- 
wise, when one uses the mirror of introspection he gains 
a general concept of the thoughts, motives and feelings 
of humanity. I am not engaged in the retail Hardware 
business, but by introspection, supplemented by observa- 
tion, I can imagine myself a retail Hardware dealer 
and contemplate the subject of distribution from his 
standpoint. 

The retail Hardware dealer is an awfully good fellow 
when you meet him at such a convention as this. How- 
ever, even the good nature of the average dealer will not 
induce him to distribute goods as an accommodation to 
any one, 


Money the Issue. 


Some men may be in business for fun, which is all 
right if they receive ample satisfaction. For my part, 
I could never quite appreciate the humorous side of con- 
ducting a business. I am like the Hoosier school boy: 
I'd rather go fishing all day than turn a Grindstone for 
15 minutes. 

I take it that the majority of retail Hardware dealers 
engage in business for a livelihood—and a little more. 
At least, the manufacturer is in business for that pur- 
pose. After all, the logical issue of commercial en- 
terprise is money. Other vocations offer other issues. 
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Good Profits Preferred. 

By imagining myself a retail Hardware dealer I reach 
the conclusion that I would feel especially interested in 
the sale of those commodities which bear a good profit. 
As a manufacturer, therefore, I reach the conclusion that 
I should assure a profit to the dealer on the goods of 
my manufacture. If my deductions are correct this as 
sured profit will place a premium on my goods in the 
dealer’s estimation, and cause him to give them prefer- 
ence in the act of distribution. In other words, the man 
ufacturer is desirous of building up the largest possible 
sale for his product, and, if an assured profit for the 
dealer will help to accomplish this end, a method of profit 
assurance must be devised. ° 

Price Maintenance. 

This logical process has led certain manufacturers to 
fix and maintain minimum resale prices which will assure 
a profit for the retail dealer. 

In a sense, the act of establishing and upholding 
minimum retail prices might be regarded as_ philan 
thropy on the manufacturer's part. It is a sort of selfish 
philanthropy—a species which is greatly in vogue at the 
present time. However, if the manufacturer decided that 
a police supervision of retail prices did not warrant the 
effort expended, he would allow retail profits to take care 
of themselves. Price maintenance is a matter of co- 
operation. Co-operation is another term for mutual self- 
protection. 

Price maintenance would be a work of supererogation 
if it were not for a commercial vice that is common to us 
all—that is. an insatiable greed for business. The more 
we get the more we want, and the more we want it. 
Every business man must eventually learn that some 
sales are best when lost. Don’t be too boggish, if you will 
pardon the term. Let the other fellow have the unprofit 
able business. 

Gilded Cheapness. 

I may be mistaken, but I believe that the idea of 
“cheap, cheap.” has been carried too far. Exorbitant 
profits are suicidal, but cut throat competition is both 
murderous and suicidal. Of course Consumers are at 
tracted by bargains, and, if the bargain theme is properly 
conducted, it is a paying proposition. Yet the effort to 
get leaders and baits has resulted to such an extent in 
gilded cheapness that the consumer is becoming wise. 
You know well enough that goods must be made cheaply 
in order to sell at ridiculously low prices. 

Just think of yourself as a consumer for a moment. 
Do you patronize your grocer because he has the reputa- 
tion of being cheap? or your tailor? or your doctor? or 
your preacher? No. You want good food, not cheap 
food: vou want good clothes, not the kind that you're 
ashamed to look in the face; you want good medicine and 
treatment, not quackery ; yon want good sermons, or, at 
least, you should. As a consumer you consider the word 
‘cheap a danger signal. Your customers have similar 
sentiments in kind, if not in degree, and they can be 
further educated. 


Protects the Sheep from the Goats. 

After all, we all desire value received for value given. 
We patronize the retailer who has convinced us that he 
will give us a square deal under all circumstances. But 
there will always be price cutters. The manufacturer 
knows this, and by establishing retail prices protects the 
sheep from the goats. The firm which I represent has 
never had a great deal of trouble with price cutting, but 
we are always on the lookout for the fellow who kicks 
over the traces, 

I advise the dealers here assembled to promote qual 
ity rather than cheapness. If you desire to make leaders 
once in a while, however, don’t use goods on which the 
price is established. There are plenty of other things. 
Co-operate in maintaining prices for your own protection 
and assist the manufacturer in bringing price cutters 
to time. 

A Popular Policy. 

There is more than one side to the question of price 
maintenance. In fact, I think that it is a polygon. It is 
not the only question of this kind, however. I know 
some arguments against price maintenance. But that is 
nothing remarkable, for I know some good arguments 
against eating, drinking, marriage, work, play, govern- 
ment, &c. The human mind cannot entertain a positive 
thought without recognizing its negative. As a firm we 
have agreed upon a policy of price maintenance. Our 
policy has been successful to a most gratifying degree. 
The majority of retailers are pleased with our method 
of price maintenance, and we are not influenced by nega- 
tive arguments. The best that any of us can do is to 
choose the less of two evils or the better of two alterna- 
tives. It’s easy to debate a question, but hard to formu- 
late a perfect policy. If any of you think that price 
maintenance is a mistake, I suggest that you do not throw 
it overboard until you have ascertained an alternative 
of positively greater benefit. 
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A LIFETIME IN THE HARDWARE BUSINESS 
IN ARKANSAS.* 


BY C. T. ROSENTHAL, BATESVILLE, ARK. 


My career as a Hardwareman commenced February 
1, 1865, when I was engaged by Pratt & Fox, St. Louis, 
then the largest Hardware firm west of the Mississippi. 
Subsequently I worked for several other wholesale 
houses, and had been working for McCombs, Caruth & 
Byrnes for four or five years when I started business on 
my own account in Batesville in 1878. So I had 13 years’ 
experience in the wholesale Hardware business at the 
time 1 commenced business for myself nearly 350 years 
ago. 
Then we had no railroad connection, the last 70 miles 
the goods came by steamboat. Still were not 
longer in transit than they 
are now. Freights were 
about 10 per cent. higher 
than at present: first 
of goods averaged about 10 
per cent. higher. There 
were quite a number of 
that were cheaper 
then; others, such as axes 
and nails, were considera- 
bly higher, but 10 per cent. 
on present will be 
about right 
At that time nearly all 
goods came in paper pack- 
Manufacturers did 
not pay the same attention 
to putting up goods in neat, 
attractive and convenient 
packages as is done now; 
hence, to keep goods in or- 
tidy required considerably 
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Cost 


goods 


prices 


ages, 


Cc. T. ROSENTHAL. 


der and make shelves look 
more time than it does now. 


Travelers’ Calls. 


We had about 80 to 90 calls from traveling salesmen 
during the entire vear:; now we have 1100 to 1200 ealls 
annually. Merchants went to market quite often, espe- 
cially those that were not well posted in their business. 
This is not necessary now, as and prices are 
brought right to vou. 


Zoods 


Turning Stock. 


At that time, also, merchants were in the habit of 
buying annually two large bills. one in the fall and one 
im the spring. The balance were small, sorting-up orders, 
and this custom still prevails to a certain extent. Per- 
sonally IT am not in favor of this and cannot see the use 
of it, except that it enables a merchant to arrange and 
mark his goods at his leisure and have them in the 
house. On the other hand, he is apt to buy more than 
he can sell in certain lines, and has more capital invested 
in merchandise than is necessary ; hence, cannot turn his 
stock as many times. We did the same amount of busi- 
ness in 1878 to 188 on a much smaller stock than we 
can now. 

At the time we commenced business here the bulk of 
the sales was made from September 15 to Mareh 31. 
In this period there was a constant rush, while the bal- 
ance of the year there was very little doing. Our busi- 
territory extended half way to Springfield, Mo. 
People came here by wagon, some of them 125 miles. 


hess 


Personal Influence Counted, Not Price. 


Selling goods was on an entirely different basis than 
now. The merchant's personal influence counted with 
the customer more than price. A large number of farm- 
ers mortgaged their crops to the merchants, and these 
merchants had it almost their own way. and could 
charge for goods what they wanted to. and were almost 
certain to get all of this farmer's trade. Other farmers 
that were not mortgaged bought of the old established 
merchant because they had known him for vears, theught 
he was clever, &¢.. and hardly ever inquired into prices 
to see whether the old merchant really treated 
friends. 


them as 


A Tough Sort of Competition. 


When we came here we found competition. fierce com- 
petition, and of a kind not all expected. Day after day 
people came to our store and priced goods, but rarely 
ever bought. I saw these same people leave the town 
with Hardware bought at some other store. I knew 
that our prices were low, and saw no reason why we 
should miss the sales. Finally I interviewed some of 
these people, and after considerable persuasion they told 
me they had sold their cotton to a merchant who had 


* A paper read at the recent annual convention of the Arkan 
sas Retail Hardware Association 
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told them to go to my store, price the goods needed, and 
had promised to Come back and buy from him, the mer- 
chant agreeing to sell them at my price or less. 


A Typical Case. 


I will mention one instance: One evening the clerks 
and my partner had gone home about 9 p.m., and I was 
just ready to do the same when a party of three men 
came in to price goods. They priced nearly all goods in 
the store. I tried hard to sell them, but without suc- 
They made notes off and on. Among other things 
I had a Stock and Die that suited them exactly, but the 
farmer wanted to show the description to his partner, 
and he said he would get it next morning if satisfactory. 
He took down the number, make and full description. 
Our price on this Stock and Die was $7. However, to see 
if I could not start him buying, I asked him $4, but he 
would not take it. After pricing some more goods the 
party left at 11.30 p.m.; had kept me two and a half 
hours without buying a cent’s worth. 

About three weeks later a clerk from one of my com- 
petitors called and asked me whether we had a Stock and 
Die, No. 62. I told him I thought we had, and while I 
was looking for it he went on tosay that they had tried to 
order it for a customer, but could not find it in St. Louis. I 
handed out the goods, and said the price was $7. He 
objected, stating that I had offered it at $4 to. his 
customer. I asked him then why he had offered to order 
it for this man at the price, when his house did not know 
the cost of it, and when he could get it right in town for 
$4. Tle said his house thought that if we had offered it 
for $4 they could get it for that price or less. He tried 
pretty hard to get me to sell it to him for $4, or, at 
all events, at less than $7, but I retused. When this 
man had left, I called my partner and clerks, and in- 
formed them of the situation. My competitor sent dif- 
ferent clerks, even farmers, to get this Stock and Die, but 
the outcome was that they paid us $7 and got #4 for it. 


cess, 


Circumventing Competitors. 

Another way our competitors had, was to represent to 
the customer that we had only Hardware to sell, while 
they had everything the customer wanted, and they could 
sell him so much cheaper if he bought everything from 
them. Besides this, our competitors had quite a number 
of reasons to impress upon the customer, why he should 
not buy from us, but from them. To counteract this kind 
of competition, we put in a stock of groceries, furnished 
supplies on mortgaged crops, and also bought cotton. I 
did not like to do these things, but in self-defense we had 
to do something, and this served the purpose pretty well. 
We also got better acquainted with our customers, and 
after we gained a firm foothold we dropped groceries and 
buying cotton. 


General Expenses Were Considerably Less. 

Expenses then were considerably less than now. Clerk 
hire cost one-half, advertising very little, and housekeep- 
ing expenses only one-half to two-thirds of present cost. 
Comparing present conditions with those of 20 years ago, 
will say a good many towns of some importance with 
fair stocks of Hardware have sprung up in our former 
territory, thus cutting into our trade considerably. How- 
ever, to compensate the country is much more thickly 
settled, and, all told, there are considerably more goods 
sold in our city than formerly. 


The Changes and Improvements 
in doing business since 1878 are great. 
us in neat and suitable packages; stores are arranged 
conveniently and tastefully. Cleanliness is more in evi- 
dence than formerly; the relation of merchant and cus- 
tomer is on a higher moral basis; the old “ get his price 
and come back and trade with me” has been almost en- 
tirely discarded. The customer is more exacting, wants 
a better assortment to select from, better goods at a fair 
price, and the merchant who can meet these conditions 
will not want for business. 

The cash register, the 
loose leaf books and a good filing system 
iftice work one-half or more. All these changes have 
come very gradually, and any merchant with common 
sense has found time and opportunity to adopt all the 
improved methods now in use. Those that cannot or will 
not adapt themselves to present methods will be left 
behind, for “ survival of the fittest” is eminently in evi- 
dence in the mercantile vocation at the present time. 


Goods come to 


machine, 
have reduced 


typewriter, adding 
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Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, will open bids for a quantity of material 
which includes the items of interest to the 
Hardware trade: Stove and Machine Bolts, Twist Drills, 
Brass Nuts, Wood and Machine Screws, Padlocks, Asbes- 
tos Millboard, Flax Packing, Valves Pipe Fittings 
and considerable quantities of metals. 


Jury 16 the Department, 
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SEYMOUR’S SHEARS. 


IEBUSCH & HILGER, LTD., 9 to 15 Murray street, 
W New York City, sole agents for the H. T. Seymour 
Shear Company, have just issued an attractive display 
sign in the interest of Seymour's Shears. The sign is of 
extra heavy cardboard, and is 9 by 15 in. in dimensions. 
The surface is a very good representation of dull finished 
mahogany, the border and letters being inlaid in white 
with a high finish giving the resemblance of ivory. The 
Shears and the hand holding them are in natural colors 
and the sign is a handsome and striking production. The 
signs will be furnished to merchants on application to 
Wiebusch & Ililger. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 





The Pittsburgh Motor Boat and Automobile 
Vises. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is manufacturing a vise suited to the 
many requirements of a motor boat or automobile 
operator. The base of the vise is 1% in. in diameter and 
is attached to the deck floor, running board or floor as a 
fixture, being small and unobtrusive. The vise is in- 
serted in the base socket when it is to be used, and at 
other times may be put in the tool box. When the vise 
is put in the base it is perfectly free to turn in a com- 
plete circle, but as soon as the jaws are tightened on a 
piece of work, the vise is automatically clamped to its 
base and cannot move until the work is released, when it 
is again free to swivel. There is another swiveling mo- 
tion, so that the jaws can be swung clear around on the 
axis of the screw, and, as in the case of the horizontal 
movement, the tightening of the jaws on the work clamps 
the swivel automatically. These movements make it pos- 
sible to get the work into almost any position for con- 
venience in filing, &c. The vise has 1°%4-in. jaws, opening 
3 in., weighing 3% Ib., and is finished both nickel plated 
and aluminum. The parts subjected to stress are of alloy 
steel and the screw is a steel forging, all parts being in- 
terchangeable. The base is so designed as not to be uaf- 
fected in any manner by the clogging or accumulation of 
any substance, aad is thus always ready for the reception 
of the body. By the use of extra bases the vise can be util- 
ized instantly on a work bench, in a shop or wherever 
a base can be secured. 
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Combination Button Hole and Ladies’ Shears. 


The Atlas Shear Company, 230 North avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn., New York cffice 7 Warren street, has just 
put on the market a line of carbonized shears and scissors 





Combination Button Hole and Ladies’ Scissors. 


known as combination button hole and ladies’ shears 
No. 250, one of which is here shown. They are made in 
three styles, as a ladies’ scissor, 6 in., illustrated here- 
with; straight trimmer, 7 in., and bent trimmer, 8 in., all 
having the same button hole cutting feature. They can 
be furnished with brass belt and nut, or steel screw pivot, 
and the shears proper are polished and nickeled through- 
out. soth members of the shear are ground as _ illus- 
trated, making an opening of about % in. oval diameter, 
which, controlled by the brass milled head screw oper: 
ating at an angle, determines quickly the length of neces: 
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stry incision for a button hoie. The shears can be used 
for ordinary cutting and button hole making and are 
moderately priced, 

—_-e 


Carborundum Specialties. 


The Carborundum “ompany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is 
marketing carborundum stones for special purposes, 
among which are those shown in the accompanying cuts 
Machinists’ special stone, Fig. 1, is fast cutting and holds 
its shape. The grit and grade of hardness is adapted 





for sharpening lathe and planer tools, milling cutters, 
reamers and drills. It is alluded to as of handy size, not 
so large as to be clumsy nor too small to be efficient, as 
uniform in hardness and convenient in shape. Oil or wa 
ter may be used without injurious effect to the stone or 
cutting qualities, and every stone is guaranteed. The 
Sportsmen's combination stone, Fig. 2, is designed for 





Fig, 2..—Carborundum Nportsmen’s Combination Stone. 


hunting outfits. One side of the stone is of a coarse grit, 
to sharpen dull knives; the other side is of a very fine 
grit, to put a keen edge on knives. Sportsmen's stones 
are furnished in neat, soft leather cases, 4 x 1 x %& in., 
of a convenient size for the pocket. 
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M. & W. Hinged Folding Clothes Prop. 


Stark Novelty Company, Canton, Ohio, is offering the 
hinged folding clothes prop here illustrated. The prop is 





VW. & VW. Hinged Folding Clothes Prop 


strongly made, in 8, 10, 12 and 14 ft. lengths. The small 
spring containing hole is adjustable, so that when it 
wears it can be moved back, making it as tight as ever. 
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and purified must pass before it is delivered to the pure 





Lancaster Concealed Ratchet Brace. one , ; 
water chamber, which is entirely separate from the set- 


thing chamber. When the filter becomes more or less filled 






The Lancaster Machine & Knife Works, Laneaster, : i ene : . ; ea 
. i : , ; . ES with sediment it is a simple matter to reverse the flow 
Pa.. New York office managed by George W. Davis, 7 " 
* 
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water through the filter, scouring the filtering mate- 





Warren street, has recently put on the market the con 






rial, which can be agitated by turning the hand wheel, 





thus operating the blades when the quartz is in a semi 









ro 


liquid state. When reversing the flow of water through 





the filter, waste water cannot enter the filter bed, nor 





can the quartz, used for filtering, be discharged while 





cleaning. The point is made that the filter can be 











cleansed in 5 to 10 min., leaving it as clean 





he operator to get filtered 





first put in, enabling t 
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water immediately after. The fi 


made in eight sizes and capacities, being 





adapted to connection with supply pipes 






from % in. to 8 in. in dinmeter, and hay- 








ing a capacity of from 100 to 3700 gal. per 






hour. The larger sizes are adapted for 





use for ice manufacturers, breweries, fac- 






Brace. tories, hotels, laundries, &¢., and the 












izes for residences. 











cealed ratchet brace, here illustrated. The concealed —_9---@—___ 












ee eee penne Sheen ie Deane ebiher seen! The Thomas Improved Washboiler. 

or left handed, or to set it so as to have ar lone wal - 

brace. It is made in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 in. sweep, coco The Improved Washboiler Company, 119 Monroe 
bolo handles and centers, and there are new patent fer street, Chicago, IL, is offering the improved form of 
rules each side to hold securely che coco-bolo center. washboiler shown in the acrompanying cuts. The cover 






There is also a concealed ball bearing head, as shown in 






the detail cut of head, the bearing being between two 






steel washers, also concealed, which protect the working 





parts from dust and moisture. An oil hole is provided 






by which to conveniently lubricate the head. The tool 
is offered as strictly high grade and of fine finish, the 
metal parts being highly polished and triple nickel plated. 
The jawa, alligator pattern, are drop forged, and there 








are long square cut threads on the shaft. 
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The Davis Water Filter. 









Stoner, Thaw & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa., are Fig. 1 The Thomas Improved Wash Boiler. 





offering a water filter of which a broken away view is 






1 


consists of two sections as illustrated in Fig. 1. By turn- 





ing back the small section, Fig. 2, an- opening is formed 






through which clothes and water can be put in the boiler. 
» 





The larger section of the cover is used as a spout to catch 


i} 


Co Lea 


Fig. 2.—NSmail Section Open for Filling Boiler, Putting in 
Clothes, &ce 















the drip when clothes are taken out of the boiler and 
put in the tub, the water running into the tub instead of 






onto the stove and fioor. To empty the water the boiler 





is lifted at one end when the small section partly opens, 












Fig. 3.—Trough in Use When Removing Clothes. 





The Daris Water Filter. 





thus preventing the escape of a large amount of steam. 
given herewith. It consists of a large cylinder filled with Thus the two hinged portions of the cover obviate the 
necessity of removing the cover while the boiler is in use. 















filtering material, through which the water to be cleaned 
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Clauss Automatic Safety Razor. an acid antiseptic solution and each blade is put up sep- 

; P arately in a sealed envelope. No honing or stropping is 

" . . ’ , oi » Y ls », j > se . ie ran . 9 raft ‘ © 
The Clauss Shear Company, Fremont, Ohio, and 7 contemplated - the use of this ewes 12 wafer blades 
Warren street, New York, is manufacturing the Clauss Se ee a esinersin pene oe eceyenees ren 
“unused,” there being also a similar container for “ used ” 
blades, extra blades being furnished at nominal cost. 
A distinguishing feature of the blades is that the grain 
of the steel is parallel with the cutting edge, thus insur- 
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Fig. 2.—-Hinged Cover, Morocco and Silk Lined Case. 


ing, we are advised, a much more uniform cutting edge. 
The outfit is handsomely put up in a fine black morocco 
case, in dimensions 44% x 2 x 15¢ in., lined with purple ' 
velvet below and satin above, with hinged cover and 
silver plated catch, which is tissue wrapped and enclosed 

in a pasteboard box. The razor is fully warranted. 
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Carving Set and Kitchen Knives. 


Harrington Cutlery Company, Southbridge, Mass., 
George W. Davis, manager of New York branch, 7 War- 
ren street, has put on the market the carving set shown 
Pig. 1,-~Dleuse Aetematie Getete Becor in Fig. 1. The carving blade resembles in shape and 

quality a knife previously made for butchers, but not 
automatic safety razor here illustrated, full size. The heretofore adapted for table use. The blade is made of 
metal frame and handle has no loose parts, is practically English crucible tool steel, high grade, and is finely 
one piece and is polished and silver plated. The remov- ground and honed for instant use. About 2 in. on the 








Fig. 1 Turkey Carver and Fork, 
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able wafer blades, with one cutting edge, are made of a back from the point it is also sharpened in the same way, 
special high grade Sheffield steel rolled to the company’s making it especially serviceable for carving turkey, 
specifications. A blade can be instantly inserted or re- chicken or other game, particularly when disjointing or 
moved by a partial turn of the milled end of handle to working in and out about a bone. The handles of both 
the left, pushing it slightiy forward and again turning to carver and fork are Rubberoid, impervious to hot water, 
the left, which by means of the bayonet like catch locks aud the fiat bolsters are nickel plated. Fig. 2 represents 


arene te 





Fig. 2.—-Carver, Bread and Paring Knives. 


open the spring actuated clamp. The blade can then be a “bunch of cutters,” including a similar carver, together 
placed on the bed of the comb, the handle end reversed and with a bread knife and kitchen or paring knife. All 
locked securely and automatically, without the exercise have the same characteristics in quality, handles and 
of any skill in adjustment, there being an ingenious and finish, are trademarked Dexter, and are unqualifiedly 
simple device on the under side of clamp pushing the guaranteed, the company having manufactured cutlery 
blade forward into its proper position, from which it since 1818. Both sets are put up in neat double paste- 
cannot recede. The cutting edge is beveled on both sides board boxes, easel back for counter display, and are mod- 
about % in. Both blades and frame are immersed in erately priced. 
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Wilcox Rapid Acting Vise for Woodworkers. 


Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill., is putting on the 


market the woodworkers’ rapid acting vise shown here- 
with. The adjustment is instantaneous and the vise is 
continuous in action. The screw is cut with a single 
thread, four to 1 in., with sharp pitch. Hence, it is ex 


arty 


Te 





Wilcoa Rapid Acting Vise for Woodworkers 


t has double the power or pressure of a double 
The guides are of cold rolled steel and the 


ground 


plained, i 
thread screw. 


jaws are of best gray iron, with working surfaces 

and finished. It is pointed out that the special design 
of the ribs on the jaws secures minimum deflection or 
spring under pressure, as well as minimum weight. 
Among the advantages claimed by the manufacturer is 
that there are no pawls, racks or triggers in the con 





inderson Adjustable 


the vise; that the nut 
when pressure 
reverse movement 


struction of 


pietely the work is 


the handle; 


on 
of 


disengaged 
a slight 
the threads will not strip or cut, 
causes the nut to eng 
and is not held in position by any external 


moved by that 


age and lock the screw 


is applied 
firmly 


more 
























Animal, Fish and Vege-_ | eeaiienee— 
. Barytes: 
table Oils— aL White, Foreign......% ton $18.50@20.50 
Linseed, City, raw. --45 @46 aa r. Hoated........% ton oe 0 
City Boiled. — 20 Wad a ha ‘ , "@ Of 
State one Western, raw i t2 oe ae Oe bulk... vas a . Me oe 
Raw Calcutta, in bbls China ch bess a I eae 
Lard, Extra Prime, we inter...77 @78 Cobalt. Oxide... e 100 tb 250@ 2.6 
Extra No, i od Whiting Commercial. P 100 tb .43@ 
No, 1..... Coccccccccceres 204 Z Gilders th ‘Sha 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mills,31 @42 Ex Gilders ..@ 100 2 60a 
Summer Yellow, Prime....... 39 (59% 
nee WUBI, 000 ccnnssececosnn (a62 Putty, Commercial —¥P 100 f 
Ae SPONGE, ....ccsaansesse<she (a62 In bladder . 7 21,85 
Sperm, Crude @60 In bbls, or r tubs. Serre 0 @1.45 
Natural Winter @i73 In 1 } to 5 Ib cans 2.69 os 
Bleached Winter............. 75 (@a7é In 12% to 50 tb cans....... 1.50 @1.90 
Bleached Winter, Extra....... @.. | Spirits Verpontine— # gal. 
Tallow, PrbteMe..cccscvccecccccess @61 In Oil bblis........... 7 60'2(@61 
Whale, Crude......... @36 In machine bbls.......... .61 @61% 
Natural Winter. (@47 Glue— 

Bleached Winter.............. @9 | caninet mA} 
Extra Bleached Winter (@51 Cor wed Beare cnet eee 7a 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained. @33 Extr ee White. : npenetnteshs 2 waas 
Se nets sanen ovens ; @a | Foot Stock, White.............12 @lf 
Qc Sa % @Z Foot Stock, Brown.............9 @l 
eres ~ ? ¥ Rserantts BAe, ..c0cc.ccesneescsss 12 @ls 

Cocoanut, Ceyl 9 @ 9% ae 
Cochin . ....-' Db 10%@10% Pre CN sees ee ceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeess 10 ia 
Cod. Domestic, Prime wooed GB I so Cian eee or 1 @\ 
Newfoundland ‘ 40 @i2 . : rrade ae . oo 
Red, Elaine 48 @51 | Medium White -1f @U 
Saponified .. eb 7 @™ Gum Shellac— 8D 
Olive, Italian, bbls., "Yellow. 85 @1.00 | Bleached, Commercial..........44 @45 
Neatsfoot, Prime. sane 56 v7 Bone Dry 53 @h4 
Palm, Logos... ' hb 7 @T%) Button 40 (@50 
Diamond I.... ee 59 (@60 
Mineral Oils— Fine Orange...........-.++ 52 we 
. A. C. Garnet * ; @4 
Blac! k. % gravity, 25@30 cold RA Kala Button....... 35 @36 
est . as cacasaunonie 24@1: ° @ 
29 gravity, b cold test.......13 @13 Speke B . — se é 4 es 
rrr 12 @l2% T N 44 @i6 
Cylinder, light filtered....... e oF V.8s 59 @60 
Dark. filtered..........cccccces 164@1T% a 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity oe 144 @u4% Colors in oil *D 
NN cus dinanhneinks 13 @13% | Black, Lampblack......... ooretl2 @4 
883 gravity ...+---10%@11% | Blue, Chinese ----36 @46 
Fee 13 @14% | Blue, Prussian................... 32 @36 
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mechanism. ‘The vise is made in two sizes, No. 1, with 
jaws 7 in. wide, and No. 2, with jaws 10 in. wide, weigh- 


2016 and 39% Ib. respectively. 
nossa dlbtniieccions 


Anderson Adjustable Turn-More Wrench. 


lng 


The Anderson Coupling Company, Portland, Conn., is 
just putting on the market the Anderson adjustable Turn- 
here illustrated. The wrench is also made 


jaws of one solid steel casting, machined 


More wrench 


similarly with 


for both square and hexagon nuts, this style being made 
to fit nuts on each %, *%4 and in. bolts. The adjustable 


wrench can be regulated from O up to an effective spread 
of 1%4-in. knurled worm. ‘The 
handle and bar stamped from one piece of 1-16-in. 
sheet steel, us are the other two movable parts which ac- 
With either of these styles of wrenches nuts 


opening by means of a 


are 


tuate the jaws. 
can be speedily ratcheted into place or removed, and they 


are especially serviceable in close or difficult quarters, 
although equally useful as an ordinary rigid wrench. 


The wrenches are offered as great time savers in assem 
bling machinery, agricultural or kindred implements. 
The ratchet pawl works against a machine toothed steel 


bar 354 x 144 x 7-16 in. in dimensions, set in the hollow bar 
or handle, the teeth being 3-16 in. long. The handle 
proper is 3% x14x% slightly rounded top and bot 
tom, comfortably filling the palm and affording a good 
grip. The various positions of the jaw, indicated par 
tially by the dotted lines, are instantly effected by a 
slight thumb pressure on back of yoke, under which is 





More Ratchet Wrench. 





a small flat steel spring whieh travels back and forth in 
a groove pressed into the back of the bar. At present 
only the 10-in. (over all) of adjustable and one- 
piece jaws are ready for delivery, but later it is the in- 
tention out 8 and 12 in. and possibly two larger 


sizes. 


sizes 


to get 
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Blue, Ultramarine,.............. 13 @i6 ¥ Db 
eS ll @ié ee 16 @20 
i, Se nak edeneeante 12 @l6 Seasssestde conaetencees @ ae 
Green, Paris........ 124 Celestial......... she 1 @é6 
ee Chinese...... ; . 30 (33 
Ss, ae 12 @15 Prussian 5 28 (@32 
Umber, Kaw.. tenes ora ---ll @l4 Blue, Ultramarine........... 32@15 
Umber, Burnt........ ll @l4 Brown, Spanish........... ccoee *@ 1 

Cc 1e, Ne 

White Lead, Zinc, &c.— | Carmine, No gO A108 25 
# ft Green, Chrome, purs : li @3 

Lead, English hite, in Oil..10%@10% Lead Red, bbls., % bbls., kegs... @ 7™ 

Lead camiiend: Ww! hite: Litharge, bbls., % bls., kegs @ ™ 

Lots of 506 tb or over, in Oil... @ 7% | Ocher, American.......8 ton $8 50@16.00 

Lots less than 500 Ib, in Oil... @8 American Golden 24@:% 
Lead, White, in oil, 3 & tin MOIR “ccc debionksaccwaeseacks 1%@ 2 
pails, add to keg price...... .. @ % POONER TPORMOB, oc. cosccesnves 3 @ 4 
Lead. White, in oil, 12% bb tin Orange Mineral, English..... 10 @12 
pails, add to keg price........ I ioc co uué cect cen, 11%@12 
Load. White, in oil, 1 to 5 Bb German .......... 10 @l2 
ass’ted tins, add to keg price ..@1%! American - 8%@ 9 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12 Red. Indi Enclist Seem 
tons and over %¢ rebate: and 2% for | ed. Indian, English........... 1%@ 6 

cash if paid in 15 days from date of | American ..................200. 3 @3% 

invoice; for lots of 500 lbs. and over | Red, Turkey En Mi nsituieotal 4 @10 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red T n. Eneglist (ain 
oate invoice, for lots of less than | ae venetian, Amer. 100 th) $0.50@1.25 

5 Ss. net. om iglish seeeeeeees 4? 100 Ib $1.15@1,60 
Zinc, American, dry............ 5%@ 5% | Sienna It lian “tt a : 
Zinc, French: tine ; ; ee) eee 

7 od Ses : 8 wdered Dab Sus bs dene adsive 3 @9 

Antwerp, Red Seal, dry......---. 8% Italian, Raw, Powdered......3 @7 

Antwerp, Green Seal, dry...... = American. Raw 1%@ 2 

> Ss tec Ss PAL, GY. wn cee eee veceee ~ a or ate ag 

ety =, big oe “ll American Burnt and. Pow’d. 1%@ 2 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: pater 2 —— 00@25.99 
Green Seal: € CRM nccccccces m ) . 

Lots of 1 ton and over......13%@13% | Terra Alba, French. 100% .90@ 1.00 

Lots of less than 1 ton...... 13%@13% English ......... ¥ 100m .80@ 1.00 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: | American ..# 100%, No.1, .75@ .80 
Red ‘Seal: | American ..8 100%, No.2, .60@ .6& 

Lots of 1 ton and over 11%@12% | Umber, T’key. Bnt. & Pow..2 @ 3% 

ots of less than 1 ton...... 12%@12% | Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 24@ 3% 

Lots . 

Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts| Burnt, American.............. 1%@ 2 
to bnvers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed HOW, DUGFIGAM. ..orcccccccccs 1%@ 2 
grades. 1%: 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls., 4° | oe Chrome, Pure.......... 12 @i4 

| Vermilion, American Lead..... 7 @%5 

Dry Colors— | Quicksilver, bulk.............. 6 @.. 

oe a eee eee Quicksilver, bags................ @66 

Black Drop, American English, Imported............ 65 @70 
Black Drop, English............ RSNOND Soc ccuvecevscescoceneve $0.90@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


In the 
which 


General Goods. 
Goods—that is, those 
manufacturer— 
unless otherwise stated, 


following 


are printed in /talics, 


quotations General 


are made by more than one 
and the prices named. 
those current in the mar- 


represent 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders ‘and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 


prices 


Special Goods. 


are frequently given to larger 
(Juotations 


buyers. 
the 
manufactur- 


printed in ordinary 


type (Roman) relate to goods of particular 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 
jobbers. 

Range of Price A range of prices is indicated by 

























means of the ss mbol @. Thus 33 14 fa 33% « 10 » Signilies 
A houble Bit, base weights: ome 

i i Pi ccc cece oO en seu 

djusters, Blind— first Quality PU 
331 sec of da 

Columbian and Domestic.........33% Secona Quatity...... $6.50@0./0 

North 8 sake beheule ewes ss enenenses Axle Grease— 

Zuumerniau's—See kasteners, Blind an Uiesid, sini 

Window Stop— — os 
ean! Mesh cececcisvcsvsineaves wade + 35% Axles— Iron or Steel 

Taplin’s Pertection........++++++- -9 | Concord, Loose Collar..g4@i ¢ 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- Concord, Solid Collar.. .454G@5'4¢ 
tridges, Shells, &c. No, 1 Cones, ee “ates § 

: a No. 74 Com., New Style3S%ya4% 
: Anti—Rattlers— q No. 2 solid Collar..... Sy a4hae 
Fernald Mtg. Co Burton, sae inaiy t-eeent 

Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos, 1, ie ; 2 7075 

0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 122... 3 a7 
Fernald Quick Shifter, @ doz Nos. 13 to 1h. .++++> .- W@M > 

PAIS «2.2.0. .- -$2.00@$3. 00 Nee. Mh 60 Biscaiiaws 15 FHS 

8 D BO SB. veces 75a T5kS 

Anvils—American— Nos, U 
Eagle Anvils # lb @8e¢ Boxes, Axle 
Hay-Budden, Wro a ¢ Common and Concord, not turned 
Trenton .... lb., Peas¢ 

Imported— Common and Concord, turned. — 

Peter Wright & Sons, # Ib, 84 to 349 lb., Fie@be 
Ib, ll¢; 350 to 600 Ib, lle¢. Nal?’ Patent... iia. lb., 9.a10¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 

Millers Kalis 435,, Gee Mocccccss 15&10% Bok Fishing- 

— Sea 

noet ee See Parers, | penaryx: a 

Apple, ac A BOs sesessecses<s gaia Mneapeseeaste 20% 

A Bl ksmiths'’— By Bait. cccec..eoeee stilécceeusdausueeds 25% 

oe 1 a 33% % | Competitor Bait............--.-- 20&5 % 

t ai On ceccceccecscceesd i) e | . 

Livingston ui Saieness— eet. 
Augers and Bits— y-y | Caldwell new list............ 50% 

Com. Double Spur... — fd DOU  esbnwesccarenssaceew es -50&10@ 60° 

J ings’ Patu., rey, Jirisn.... 

a 60ESAGIKINY, | Spring Bal Sorin 504£10@60% 
Black Lip or Blued.. .6s@6d&é5 4 p 4 es GNnCeS.....-- fo 
Boring Mach, Auger8....... 70% | “Light Spg. Balances........! 50@50&10 
Car bits, 12-in. twist..... yUE10% Straight Balances,.......... 10@10& 10 
ford's Anger and Car Bits 40&5%, Circular Balance 
Ft. Washington <Auger Co., = Pe CE a % 

BEA'S oc. ccccccccccecressccceccssenceseOD ‘ ails 73 b. 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits 3 25 Barb Wire ioe Wire, Bar 
« E. Jennings & 9 base row-— 

No. 10 ext. lip, R. Jennings’ list, ie , 0 6 wn 

2&7 42 Stee Jrowbars, 10 to ) 

No. 30, R, Jennings’ list....... 50 per 1b., 2% @3¢ 
Russeli Jemnings’........+--.-2 15S 10K 24 7 4a Towel 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.....-.---+-+- 15% No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.5) 
Mayhew’'s Countersink Bits... 457 
Pugh’s Black... +s: ee aime at Beams, Scale— 

Pugt Jennings attern. *.387% ; ie ed 

Snell's Auger Bits soveseeecceve - 607 Scale BeAMB... +e... ceeeeees 40% 

Snell's Hell Hangers’ Bits.........- 60% Chattillon’s No 1 ee kee 30% 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... 60% CUBTIOA'S BO, - Bo .cccscodsseccce 40%, 

Snell’s King Auger Bits..........-. 586 Beaters, Carpet— 

Wright’s Jennings’ Bits......-.-..-- 50% | Nalt-Lve 

Bit Stock Drills— No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; t 

See Drilis, Twist. _Tinned_ ; , $0.85 

Expansive Bits— . = Wire Coppered ® doz. $1.15; 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26 60&10", . a. es ipets 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, ¥ doz. $26; m i. et sens tenes # doz, $1.56 

9 12 f 0 es . ’ O.. 

No. 2, evi” a eae Ss ssa Gt WRONG 6s <csscsicesys # gro. $7.80 
ae ~ Clar » & < eee Pat .BY I died os an candi # gro as 

Be ee ne aed + — No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 

Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
size, $26.00........ 3 60&10 Egg- 

Swan 8 ese “+ cvcccccee cOUee Holt-Lyon Co.: ; ; 

Gimlet Bits— Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
Per gro. No. a ee d, $1 iS oe Jap'd, 
) y 5 $1.85; No. 6, . ap'd, $1.65, 
Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 an ioe se ae, Mes 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 1.38 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 | Taplin Mfg, Co.: 

Hollow Augers— Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60, 
Bonney ret, ae r doz - 50@ 7.00 6.00; No. 75, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00; 
Ames ahs ‘ ne) oe d, — we 
SNORE 0 v0.00 <a 40s bos esse sce otel, 5.00; No. 52, ote 
Wood's U niversal... areas gees BY sata’ erm, Ne, =. a: 

ers an s— -90; No, 202, ‘umbler in'd, 
ghin “Acoue Pues OL 10% | $9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 

Ford's a daaleacece: Sma, | doz., | $25.00 

C. KE. Jennings & Co.: °| Txrmer & Seymour Mfg, Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s ............-. 6% | «te, & S. Dover................ $6.00 
Watrous’ tig ts, “"""33%a7% | Western, W. G. Co.. ® gro., Buffalo, 

Snell's BD nccee sr mseeceeesesseeseel ~40%, | No. 2, $8.00; Perfection, No. 3, 
ME ik vasdesaewecdtcsossses.ddes sonny 00 
Awl Hafts—See Handles, | Wonder (R. M, Co.)...% gro, net, $8.40 
A — Tool, Bellows— 

wis— 

Bred At: ONplit —— oie 1065 
Handled ........ gr. $2.75@3.00 | nin Leather. ... . . .50@50&10% 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..yro.68@66¢ 4 “* - DING i 
Unhandled, Patent. .yro.66q70¢ : Hand— s 

Peg Awls: Inch... 6 at .: 10 13 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ | Doz. .85.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50\ 2 
Unhdled, Shidered. .qro. 65@70¢ Molders— ~ 

Scratch Avtcls: Inch... 10 RP 15 16 ~ 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}5.™ | Doz. .87.50 9.00 12.00 15.90) - 


Handled, Socket..qro.811.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality........84.75@5.00 
Second Quality... ...8).25@4.50 


Belis— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods.. .7545@75410485% 





High grade 75 9 
Jersey ...... encaseceocrcscceserssece ; 
NE as cn ccasdecdectacneds 50% 
aio are 35@ 40° 
Home, R. & E, Mfg. Co.’s...... 55410 % 


| 





that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33's and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—lI or the names ard ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also The IRON AGE Direcrory. issued May, 1906, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Lron, Hardware and 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard 
ware Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of 


imany leading goods 











Additions and Corrections. oa trade are requested 
to suggest any aaprerements with view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and useful as possible to Reta 
Hardware Mer h: ints, 

Hand Expansion— 
Polished, Brass. 50 50410 Richards Mig, ¢ Vd | 
i} hite Me ys wakac<s SU Sudo Plow anda Stove 
Nickel ee pOk 10 ob Plou .bxk lU@—Z% 
i, cay te ee SOE 10 GSU 1465 See ei . 80 (soo 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells 335335 lire " 
Miscellaneous CON EI es wc cteves dan 80% 
Farm Bells...... . -lb., 24@2%2¢ | Norway Iron............... 80% 
Church and School... .6906065 Awerican Screw Company: 
Beilting— lLeather— Nagle Phila, list Oct: 16, "i. dtm 
Latra Heavy, Short Lap. .6945% By a — Dec, 28, ‘99 80% 
noe ‘ ’ . - Q@ngiiIn Sioore 0.3 
Regular Short Lap. - 60£ 1045 % Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 
DEE 5 died etd wane 706d Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16 " 
Rae BOOREETE oo « vacwie des 73 Eclipse, list Dec. 28, ? 
Cut Leather Lacing....... pOkS % Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....80% 
25¢ Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘84 82%4*, 
Mount Carmel, list Dec. 28, '99...80% 
; Rubber Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... Nut Co.; 
VQATIES %, Empire, list Dec. 28, '99........... 80% 
Common Standard... .70@70é10 Norway Phila.. list Oct., ‘84 see 
OS WA WES Pe men aes een 
Batra ....ccse evens GOL5A60E 10 7, Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, '99.....80 
High Grade........ .d50Ué5i@ivedl y, oe , Eagle, list Oct, 16,1884..8242, 
son Nut Co 
Bench Stops— Tire. ? 
NS ere, ree 72%4% 
Ss Y : . 
ee Stops, Bench Borers, Bung— 
Benders and Upsetters, Borers Bung, king, with Handle: 
Tire— Ineh. ..... % 14 m&% 2 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% Per doz...$480 5.60 6.40 8.00 
Detroit ogres - Lightning Tire wie deena ° 24, 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; ., eee ,4 11.50 
No, 3, $10.50; No. y $16.25; ‘No. 5, Enterprise Mfg. Co.. No. $1.25; No 
$20.59 . ‘ « 15; No. 3, $2.50 e ac h. 25 
Green River Tire Benders and Ue Renee, Mitre 
setters ... . nance ee 
C, E, Jennings & Co....... 
Bicycle Goods— Lseeton. Wow Langd on and Lang 
John S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: don Impreved 20&10 Langdon 
Chain, Parts, Spokes....... 50 , Acme 15&10 
Mc cidectedduavunsuneddbeasaeeuedl 60 *erfection 40) 
Bits— Seave - 15 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla,| , Braces— 
&kc.—See Augers and Bits. Common Ball, Ame - a. $1.50 
arber 3s ° WD @ ¢ 
Blocks Tackle— Fray's Genuine Sp séord: . ip . weld 
Common Wooden.... ..75% | Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
B. & L. B. Co.: ME Grectds ceunscnisciiagriscnanedinaiea = 60: 
Boston Wood Snatch, 50 Eclipse CE Jennings K CO. see eeeeerees 50&5 % 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10 Mayhew's Ratchet. ........»..... 5220+ 60% 
Star Wire Rope, 50%: Tarbox Metal Mi bynew's Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 2 ers Falls Drill Braces oe .9.8 25410 
Steel, 50&10°/; Wire Rope Snatch, P., S, & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. .60&10 
c Brackets 
Laue» Patent Automatic Lock and Wrought Steel..... TOL 1075 10% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron........50 Brad y Metal Clasp, .80&1 Ka BOK 10K5 
Stowell’s Loading..... he 5C&10 Griffin 's Pressed Steel TaT5& 10 
See also Machines, Hoisting. an well’ . sped ue “oe ic ae 
owell's is ie! ; Sink...50% 
Boards, Stove— Western. W. G. Co.. Wire 60& 10% 
> : , / . . 
ier ond Wood Lined.....40 Bright Wire Goods— 
, eee meaee : ‘he See Wire and Wire Goods. 
: onetee Wash— Broilers— 
See Washboards. Kilbourne Mfg. Co.............. 15&20% 
Bobs, Plumb— Western, W. @. Co. 80% 
Keuffel & Esser Co...........005 on el ao . 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thre nd): 


% « 6 and amaller.. . 70454 
Larger and Longer .60é2\/u 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 tet May 24,’99 
40% 
SS NUR i cies! ww 65 65845 %, 
Machine (cut thread): 
% XxX 4 and smaller 706748 
Larger and longer. .60€7\%44 
Door and Shutter 
Cast lron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch ... 3 ‘ 5 6 8 
Per doz. 2). 30 335 45 60 80 
Cast Iron Serving Foot, Jop’é: 
POE sake : 10 
Per doz.... ‘$1.90 50 2.25 


Cast Iron Chain Flat qcoannes: 
Inch ° 8 10 
Per doz. cs <<a e 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Fiat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


Si saccavexts t,o 8 10 
FOO G06, niccecsm SS 12 

Wrought Barrel Japd .80@s0é10% 
Barrel Bronzed.. z 604 10% 
SE nae wet 70 1074 104 10% 
Shutter ........50&5@504&1045% 
Square Neck.....-- "WATSA10% 
BONITO cc ccce . 

BO iin ec ccaddevsbidend 

Ives’ Wrought Metal 





Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart. .10 2 1 } 

Water, Reg. . .25.2%5 

Water Hrs > 48.00 52.00 

Fire, Rd. Btm 32.00 34.65 38.65 | 

Well ; ‘ 7.35 $1.35 $5.35 
Bucks, Saw— 

Hoosier # gr. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Ringe, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,06 

,5 4510 
cove ely 


° 


28.00 32.00 


1045 9 


Tiehout’s.... 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .s0£11@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... j0€10@a50% 
Loose Joint..........™W&0@75% 
BM FO 4kd ow tnan de 70£ 10075 % 
Mayer’s Hinges......... WANES 
Parliament Butte “WANS 

Wrought Steel— 
Discount 
Reversible and Broad...... WES %, 

Light Reversible, 

row 

Loose Joint, Narrow, TAght 

Inside Blind, ete.......... 70% 
Back Flaps, Table Chest. . 


Cast Brass, 


Come: Bird— 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000. 5000, 
1100, net list; 1200, 15%: 200, 300, 
UE ard hike ddinamdencdicdbadielisncdcal 2% 





July 4 


~_—_ 


1QO7 


Ratactort kennen Juice 


F —See Squeezers, Lemon, 
asteners, Blind— 
BURNS. 6 cc cvceccvccvecccseces 50& 10° 
MOET duce civccabesavacasensesa 40a10% 
Upson’s Patent.. ..40 


221 


Cord and Ww Weight 


Ives and Titan. 334°; 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined... 6.0. 0cess 50 10.60% 
wietuluc Aey, Leather Linee.. 
60k 1070 % 
Red Cedar...........40&10@50% 
PORRIGRM 0. v0.0 0s sees V0 10@75% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 







Metal Key 








TERE cccvscccncess 60% 

West Lock , é 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key 0° 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl, Key. 50&10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 60% 
John Sommer'’s Diamond Lock.. 0% 
John Sommer's I.X.L, Cork Line . 4 
John Sommer's Reliable Cork L ines ° 
Jobn Sommer’s Chicago Cork cual a 
John Sommer'’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 
John Soumer's No Brand, Cedar... $09 
John Somayer’s Perfection, Cedar....40% 
MeKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, Liquor P doz. $8.25 

Improved, Wi, SEES Wicxcncocvess $8.25 
Sei Meusurily: 

Enterprise, % doz. $36.00........ eens 

Lane's, # doz. $36.00............ o%10% 


National Measuring, # doz. $36. 408.105 9 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov, 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. - Wk10G@I5E 10% 


Standard Brands.%5&W@t5& 104 10% 
Lower Grade... .75&10&¢10@804 107%, 
Imported 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 










BA, OT. oo se ewes’ 33 1-3@40% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved..... 50 
Michards Mtg. v.: 
Universal, No. 103; Special, No 
104 : $3 
Fusible Links, No, 4 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch . 17 19 21 
Per doz.....$3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 
i he a i Eas uns de ns dReneaeee 25 
bbcadiug tf aruw BEG QIDs cc vccdvegsocoees 60% 
Stowells Giant Grindstone Manger.. 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy, 40&10%; Light.............. » 4 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 
Forks— 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are atill 









using list of Auyust 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............- 6 &10% 
Victor, HAZ... .ccccce Mia inessese 60& 15&2 i 
Viste, TRBUGIR, cccececcveccssceesens 38 /o 
WHORE, TROMOE. ococcdcrcesteccvececernd A 65%, 
Champion, Hay. 6645 % 
Champion, Head . 69% 
Champion, Mauure. os 60K 15424 % 
CES ors og cas yasmntin Cua 604207, 
Columbia, Mamure.........scsccscccecs 707% 
Columbia, Spading.............. T0&124% 
Hawkeye Wood Barley.............-- 40%, 
W. & ©. Potato Digger........... 60& 10 
CREED 6 inden cciee cdtcsesesiscuys 60&20 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 6g 1045 
ee ge OS eer: 60420 
Jackson Steel Barley.. 
Ree 65 %, 
W. & C. bavorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 


Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 


ies ee eS oe 
Each $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—Scee Pans, Fry. 


Fuse—- Per 1000 Feet. 
TOMS os iuSarraks cages $2.75 | s0 
OCHO o4:0 0s ces a oned $.20 | ~ | 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. $3.65} & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $.40| 3 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.135) ™ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 


Nt POCGOe .. 6a ses 75 @S80% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, 


Chapin-stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c 

Disston’s Marking, Mortise, 

Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s 

Wire, Morse’s 

Wire, P.. S. & W 


Gimlets— 


dbins’ 


éc. mane 10% 


vaakeoe yt 


oe, ppetenthay 33147 


Cinzle Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Metal, No. 1. $2.00: 2. $2.99 
Metal, No, $4.00: &. $4.80 
Wood Handled, No. 1, 
¢2.99: 2. $2.60 
Sptke, Wood HandtIcd. Vo 1. 
g,.er- @ 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report 


Nail, 
Nptke, 
Nail, 


ena) 


THE IRON 


| Glasses, innek— 
Chapin-Stephens Co . 6ab5& 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 

Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


254 10@ 50% % 


Elwell's 


Grease, Axle— 











10°; 


40 





Common Grade. ... gro .$6.00@6.50 

Dixon's Everlasting, 10-% pails, ea 
Se; in boxes, # doz., 1 wb, $1.20; 

Mesa yin al ies Sana scx . $2.00 | 

Hel ME SRE Glo cc kccbereucckctavcce 3% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 

Oe. a eer 33's@33%&10% 
Grinders— 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 
iin tina ain at Welda cabal dan Seen 
Alundum Sickle Grinders, e 

os, 20 5.00; 20A, $6.00; 

Combined, SE.SB. oo 000 

Alundum Disc Grinders, >t , 
$2.50 iubicatetok kate eidntdwencetusaee 
Grindstones— 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family Grindstones, e. 
eS Oe ee ee 33% ° 

Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
tall Bearing, mounted...........+. 40 
Grips, Nipple— 

Terfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


SA ee G0L5Q@60E 
Covert Mtg. Co.: 
Web pacetunneeseceans Goaatnesecs 
Jute Rope...... 
Sisal Rope...... 
Cotton ope.. 


Hemp Rope. 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters 
Am. Cow Ties 
Niagara Coil 
Niagara Cow Ties... 


Hammers- 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’... 
Heller's TFarriers’ 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
Crucible Steel.. 
Farriers’ 





4086 1085 


10% 





40@40&5% 
45(@50 7, 
and Halters. .45@50&5”%, 
-45&5@50&10&5 7, 


55&1UG554K1045 
4 KHAN K10KS 


50 


Riveting icembseinesackede 50 
Machinists’, revised list.......66%3&5 
Blacksmiths’ et 505 
Fayette oO Vlumw: 

Be Tk PB iscsi 40& 224 40K12'2 
Eng. and B, SS. Hand. 50& L&C 6085 
Machinists’ Hammers.......60@60&10 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7%4@W&12'2&5 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Co.: 

\ > | ee - 4&2 404122 


Machinists’ 


50K 154 6045 


Heavy Hammers and 


ges— 
Under 8 Ib., per ib., 50¢.80€5@ . 
8 to 5 lb., per Ib., 
Over 5 Ib., per lb., 30¢.... 
804 10454 


Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 942@ 
Handles— 


h0¢ .8045@. . 


‘% 


° 


° 


10¢ 


Agricultural Tool Handles 


Awe, Lick, be GUE LUG 1Uk5 
Hoe, Bake, 40.......: FOMG5kS%, 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &« 

Long Handles....... 4OM45ES 2 
D Handies. 40% 
Cross- Cut Saw Handles- = 
Atkins AeA dee Geek Mie aenwoks o 
SEINE <S snduw acs sans cueepeuuecdnes 50 s 
EEE. Sidsendcsdcancrtubapavesecenas 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
- YO. $2.30 $3.00 
90 .$1.65 $1.75 
Ass’d, per gro.: 
$2.40@ 


auger, assorted. . 
is eS”) ee 
Chisel Handles, 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, 
$2.65; Hickory......$2.15@ 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75 
$1.95 ; Hickory $1.45@8 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.604a$ 
File, assorted gro. $1.30@$ 
Jiammer, Hatchet, éc. 


60k 10604 1045 % 
doz. 
.65@75¢ 


HIand Save, eee 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted. 
Fore, doz. 45¢: Fore, Bolted. 
Chapin Stephens Co.: 
CN. “MM anaes toncateaes 
Chisel 
File 
Saw and Plane 
PN» SERGE ss e000 caresses des 
Millers Falls Adj. 
Handles 15& 
Nicholson Simplicity fy Handle. 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co. : 
Hemmer, per doz., 12 in., 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 


65a 65 & 


- 40@40& 





$2.0 
18 ir 





$2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., 
24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50: 


$3.80, 
Sledge, per doz., 
octag ron, 30 in $3.80 
$4.00; octagon, 36 in 
Axe per doz., 28 
36 in $5.80, 
Adze per doz., 
81), 
Pick per doz., R 
oal. 34 in., $5.89 
Hate! et, per doz., 


Hangers— 


oval 


30 in,, $3.8 


- $4.09 
to 34 in 


36 in 


$5.6 
$5.80 : 
R., 36 in., 


2Wt in 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are qen- 


erally quoted per pair, without track, 
and Atir Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2; Allith, No, 
3: Allith Adjustable, No, 6: Re- 
liable Parlor Door................ SOY 


40@10& 10°, 
GG AWE: coscececccecess 65@65&10° 
40@40& 
and Ratchet Auger 


# cro. $0.85@$1.50 


$3. 0 
30 in 
oval,36 in 
0 
36 in., 
$8.00; 


$2.00, 


2.40 
@ 

1,60 
1.75 
1.49 


T5¢ 
90¢ 
10 


10 
10 


10 


) 


) 
) 





AGE 


Chicago Seting om Co. 


Fricuon .... coveceem, )} 
SN. cn cayiteaskseuceese 25 
SETA wan cbubbadaevedesesen 35 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co 

Baggage Car Door....... 50°, 

SEE bsc<indcancuereceshinss 30°, 

eS er eee 50°, 

Cronk & Carrier Me Co.: 
Loose Axle 60&2" 
Roller Bearing FOK2" 
Griffin Mf Cc 
Solid Azie, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10 
Roller Bearing, No, ll, $15.00 
60& 10 

Roller Rearing, Ex. Hy N 
22, $18.00 60K 10 

Bull Dog, $24.00 70 

Lane Bros. Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $14.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham 
RE cu dea take ceueeah tes $2.25 

Barn Door, Standard 60&10 

Hinged a net $6.08 

Covered 60&5 

SE we vewekewccncvnnts » A0&5>, 

Lawrence Bros 

Advance 55K 10 

Cleveland TOKT 

Clipper, No, 75 60 

Crown 55& 10 

Cyclone, No. 40 net $6.50 

Tandem, No, 50.. net $7.50 

New York -55& 10 

McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos. 1 and 2.70 


Anti-Friction 60 








Hinged Hangers, King Charm.60°” | 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers..... 60 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, 

G05", | g 

Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 @ 

Roiler B’r'g St’l Track No. 12.$2.20 & 

Roller B’r’g St’] Track No. 13.$2.50 

Roller B'r'g, Nos. 39, 41, 43, § 

T0&7 Ye = 

Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% , 9 

Adjustable Track Tandem Trol t ° 

ley Track No, 16..... 50&10% |S 

Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.|% 

Auto Adj. Track No. 22 50k5% | eS 

Siatiey B. D. No. 17, $1.23; F. a 

D. No. 120, $2.25; No. 121, 
$2.45; No, 150 Lame oo + $2.50 - 

Befety Underwriters F. D. No 

peawnes she pnaeehewaneas -50% 
Tandem No. 44..2'3 and 3 60 10° 
P lace Adjustable Track No 

iscahareduneteexattersens 50&5% 
Boval. Adjustable Track No, 

eee 50& 10% 

os Wood Track No, $2 2 

Trolley B,. Lb. No ) SUK 104 

Trolley B| D. No, 24, $1.30: No 

27, $1.40; No, 28 $1.60 

Roller Bearings, Nos. 37 38, 39, 

41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2 T0&714% 

Anti-friction, No. 42; No. 4, 

sizes 24% and 3 eee % 

Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 6045 >, 

Folding Door B. B. 


Swivel No. 
407 


enna Mfg. & Foundry Co : 





Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....30% 
BIE Bings D008... ..cccccecss 60% 
Apex Parlor Door..... 50K 1085 %, 
MI Selod habia cpenéwcciwaace teal 60% 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50 
Climax Anti-Friction.......... 50% 
EE eta yics cae seg ies ee 40°, 
RR ale tae etae etait 50°. 
Lundy Parlor. Door. 50° 
Matchle SS ee ‘ 5& 10 
Nansen .. ae T0K2% 
Parlor Dvuor, 50&10°,: Railroad 
50&10 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500...... 50° 
Underwriters’ ire Door. 40 
wae gg Warehouse Door. .50° 
ilbern 0. 0. net, ® doz. .39 
Zenith for Wood ree o.5 
A_L. Sweet Iron Works: - 
Eagle Roller Bearing... .70&214% 
New Perfection.............! 55& 10 
Pilot, Pilot =. 60 


Taylor & Boggis F’ Co.” 3 Kia 
der’s Roller Bearing. 508154 1005" rj 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nic keled, 
$27.00; 1 pair Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50: 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50: Skirt 
Hangers, Folding. per gro.,’ $21.00: 
Coat Hangers, Folding, per gro.. 
$8.00; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50: Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round | Nickeled. 
SE A Ns dist hieidveade-c eaneianewe $10.50 
Victor Folding # gro. $9.69 
Western, W. G. 75&10° 


Myers’ 
net 


Patent Gate Hangers, 


Joist and Timber 


# doz 
$4.50 


By HN. CRnidcddaccecdececaceccesd 30” 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasn 50&19° 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. .60 


Hatchets— 





Regular list, first qual. paTa— 

Necond quality..... 50k 100 
Heaters, Carriage- 

Clark, No. 5 $1.75; 9. 5B, $2.00: No 
3. $2.25: No. 3D 75; No. 7D, $3.0: 
No. 3E, $3.25: No. 1, $3.50....’. BY 

Clark Coal, # doz., $0.75.............20° 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 


Surface Gravitu Locking Blind: 


(Victor; National; 1868 0. P.: 
Niagara: Clark's 0 P.: 
— s Tip; —* ) 

OR ee Oa 6.8 3 5 

a a $0.75 1.35 2.70 

Mortise Pgh utter: 

: £€ P., O. 8., Dirie, &c.) 

Rene aw oa 1 14 2 2% 

Dos. 900... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 





Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf 

jalo, &c.) 

BR wee ead 1 my 2 
Doz. pair... .$0.70 65 .60 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick, $11.50 a ‘ 10° 

Charles Parker Co SeAdenenee 70@75% 

Parker Wire Goods Co.: 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blin 3 
Hinges saee ; ‘ % 

Hale's Blind Awning Hinges, Ne. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
WIL 1 HOG Swinddkccceekccoens 20% 

Reading's Gravity............. 60% 

Stanley s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 

No. 1647%, ® doz sets, without 

screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 

rightsvilie btareiware Co.: 

O, S., Lull & Porter T5&5 

Acme, Lull & Porter 75 

Queen City Reversible........... 75 

Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. Gu, 6 
» . 3 : ‘ 5&5 

Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
3&5 T5&5 

Tip Pat'n, No, 1 75&10 
No. 3.. T5&5 

Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 

3 .& 5 ooo SOG — 
Shepard’s Double Locking.... 
Champion Gravity Locking.....7 755 
Pioneer 75&10 
Empire suddnsibiceaones ——— 
W. H, Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock 

ing, No, 2... 60&10 

Gate Hinges- 

Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 

OG nin cmes Kees 0% 1 2 $ 

Hinges with L’t'chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 

Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only.... 40 .70 3S 

New England: 

With Latch..... doz. . . .@$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 

Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.%5 
Without Latch... .doz. ...@gi.si 

Western: 

i. SS doz. $1.75 
W ithout eee doz. $1.15 

\ sville Hlardware Co.: 

She pard’ s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or T0¢ 

Pivot Hinges 
Bommer Bros. Pivot............. 10% 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless.... 50° 
Spring Hinges— 
Hloldback, Cast Tron... .36.75@ $7.00 


Von-Holdback Cast Llronge. 
J. Bardsley: 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor 
tise Floor Hinges ; 40 
Bardsley’s Patent Che« king 33%5 
Bommer Lro 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. “ ; 
Bommer Spring Hinges 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back. 
# gr $y 
Richards Mfg. Co., Double Act 
ing Floor Hinges..... eeia 40 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Spring 


WA S675 


% 


Hinges........2 


0 |; 4 
Tripie End Spring Hinges....50% 2 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor..50% | 9 
Garden City Engine House....25°% | 2 
Keene's Saloon Door.......... 3% | 3 
Columbian Hardware Co,: > 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% | 4 
BON, WN oncccancacsscaccee a ie 
American ........ <escqueee Al © 
Columbia, #@ gr., No. 14, $9.00; os 
No. 18, $25.00 | 3 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. $12.00 a 
Columbian Hinges..... 60&10% \ 4 
Gem, age js eeecesceosccceses ee. 
CROVOD EAGE soc ccccccccce 7 gr 12.00 | 
Oxford, new list........ . -" 30 3 
Floor Spring Hinges -65&10°, | S 
Lawson Mfg. Co Matchless. . 20% | 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 13 
Superior weenie aang Floor S 
Hinges manenaneas 40 2 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co ° 
wee keye ne Steel Holdback 2 
Screen OOF...........9 gar. $9.00 | 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor | & 
Hinge ; : 50 u 
Ball _Be aring Door 5% |< 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’} 
# gr. pr... e+e $9.00 
Superior Spring Hinge Co $ 
Superior Floor Hinges...... 33% 
The Stover Mfg. Co 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Deti achable, 
gr. $12 
EGead, NO, 9... 0000.00. # er. 0.0 00 
New Idea No. 1 # gr = 
New Idea, Double Acting... .50 
New Idea Floor 50 


Wrought Iron tiinzeo- 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges. .50&10 
Hlearwu Ntrap Hinges. . 60645 = 
Light T Hinges......., wy, |S 
Heavy T PTUNGCR . 6024s 40 = 
Eertra Wey. UV Hinges.c0dé s 
Hinge Hasps........ BI IY ~ 
Cor. Heavy Stre ap... 6045 “ 
Cor. Er. Heary TT. ..50&10 oe 
Screw Hook 6 io I2in. .lo. 9%¢ 
and Strap. 4 to 20in. .lb.3 Le 
22 to 36 in. s 
Screw Hook and Eye: seh ahaa 
Oe F GOON? 2 o6 noc ieee 1b. 6la¢ 
os I aaa Sn ele akc Ae 1b. Tad 
ei, ark had es 1b. 8l4¢ 


Nitehere, ‘Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal- 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Ss 1 17 4 





FUGA Sawees "a 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $39 $42 846 | > 
Jap. Open... % 28 $1 35 3 
Galv, Funnel. 43 58 52 56 Ss 
Jap. Funnel... 32% 86 39 53 is 

Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Sprine Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162.........each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158.......each $1.35 








So 





Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Ov@l Pattern...... 
60£10@ 60410410 % 
Grub, liet Feb. 28, 1899........ 
Wk 10Q@75 10% 
Pi i I RO cosccusncte scx 30% 
Am, Fork & Hoe C Scovil Pat- 
TETM) cccccccccccccccccecceses saHee 60 
Handled— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from the list of September 1, 194, but 


many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2,00; No, 2,$2.50 


Star Double Bit acnatenabeanthnenent $3.2 

ite Madison Cotton Hoe....70&10&107% 
it. Madison Crescent C ultivator Hoe, | 
GP OZ... cee cceccccennennsreceeees 70&16% 

] Mac Batbock Ho ES 2 1085 
R ua cs Weight........ doz. 40, 
= "v doz, $4.00 

I ‘ Madis n Sprouting Hoe, # doz., 

60410 

It. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 





40 
Ixretsinger’s Cut Easy........- 
We arrem HOC... ccccccoscccccccecs ) Zo 
‘ « f ly e aa : 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe....... 40 
L. Boe : SB cucucscconeevespeensecss $3.50 
Acme eddinug q doz., net, $4.35 
Ww. aC. S thing Shuffle Hoe, #doz,$5.25 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Augular, @ doz. $24.00.........0+- 45&10%, 
oor— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
Bronze eee eee eee eee OOH EHH EES - 
EMipiVe oc cccceceeeccescccvscccccccces 20 
TSTIGORT «nc ccccccnccnccscccvcsccescss - +35 
Richards Mfg. ‘ Nc 117, Ever- 
ready, #%,; - 118 119 Sure 
EES enccnindvuwcssccnseneese=sonniece 50! 
Superior ...--.--+--seeereeeeeeseeeees 33% % 
File and Tool— 
Nichols« bile iiolders and_ File 
Handles .-.---- ceneeceseseseee dG I07, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
94U.5U, Cn (ee ee es) 


Trace and Rein— 
— Double Trace Holder, # wo ; 
PALES .nccccccccsercrecsssscessessee® 
Dash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.20 


Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and 
50>, ; GeTMAN....------++++ 


Hooks—Cast iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.......-..+-+.s0++ 
Clothes Line, Reading List... oad 
Clothes Line, Stowell s..... 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. f 
Coat aud Hat, Stowells.........- 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville 
Haruess, Reading List 
Harness, Stowell &.......-++s0+ 
School House, Stowell’s 

ire— 





Swaty, 











Belt ... 
Wire C. & H. Hooks 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, 

Hat, T0&10),; Ceiling 

Columbian Hdw. Co, 
Parker Wire Goods Co., 
Western W. G. Co Molding »éesee 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10%; Chief, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 

$1.25; 10 ‘in., $2.50. 7 

Cc BPR a cde bwin OR doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods 

Miscellaneous — 

, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 

Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 
common grades, all sizes 


FOG TILIV { 


( oat and 


Gem T0&5 


King.. T0&10% 


70%; Crown, 
Brace, 75%; 


Hooks 
Bush, 


Grass, 
Grass, 
per 
Vi Aiffletree 
Hooks and Eyes: 
Brass 
Malleable 
Coere Mfg 
Hoo 
Ft. Madison 


6002 60410 
TUG T0410 


Co, 


4 
Cut-Easy ‘Gorn Hooks, 
doz. $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co. Cup and 
ED can cw csucaneneuaunakeus 80&10 
Bench hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horees. 
Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition ......ft. 6 ¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed..ft. 8 @9 ¢€ 
j-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @t1 ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢€ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @ll ¢ 


rons— Sad— 
From $20 B......0% 1b.3 @S4¢ 
RB. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. S4@3%44¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Noa. 50 55 
Jap'd Tops....88 8&0 98 91 
Tin'’d Tops....88 85 98 95 
New Fuatand Pressing .th. 84@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 


60 65 


Rich 


ards Mfg. Co Bar, 60&10 
Corner Abed er ekbe 6ebbbboceeeks 60 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons ; doz .60¢ 


Irons, Soldering 


See Con vere 
Jacks, Wagon 
Covert Mf. Co.: 


Auto Screw 


Lbbsensasll 30&2%; Steel, 45% 
Lockport 50% 











THE IRON AGE 


Lane’s Steel : 30&5 
Kichards’ ‘I ee N DUI % 
Smith & Somenaen ye ee 3%” 
Ladder 
Richards Mfg, Co,, Ladder Jacks. .50 
A ctties 
Brass, Spun, Plain..... 20425 %, 
Enameled aud Cast Iron—See ware, 
Hollow 
Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
ster Isr i «& q 
Wil kinson She = & Cutlery Co. 60 , 
Corn- 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co., 
Wilcut Brand Knives and Hooks.60% 
Vi t Acme ¢ doz 92.60; 
Adj. Serrated, $2.20; 
; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 





Yankee No 2 $1.15. 
Drawing 


Standard List . 0&5 @I5E 10% 
Cc, E, Jennings & Co Nos, 45, 46, 
2&7 
Jennings & Griffin Nos. 41, 42, 
667347 be 
Swan’s ..... .664g@70% 





IED Secu vind cesawinbssen . 1673 % 
L. & i. J. Wi 20&5@25 % 
Hay and Straw 


Serrated Edge, per doz .$5.50@5.75 


Iwan’s Sickle KEdge...... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated : # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

NN a sticce wadcadsebaascnee # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Pe si0ds os 08 doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s ......... #8 doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro. $1.25 $1.40 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. O@4i¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
lsardsiey’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, ac.— 












Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable... 
SP es anosscssnnésecenees 
Myers’ Noiseless "Store Ladders.... E 
Kichards Mfg. Co 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Oe: A: eee 50% 
SS PEER BL cones cendsqnecnesakl 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L, & G, Mfg. Co low list).. .20 
rs BS ae Woes 40&10 
NE Inca bkk apccch déuvansescnedseee 607, 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz .$4.35@4.50 
Nide Lift, No. 0... .doz.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60@4.75 
Other Styles... - 40 0k10 7, 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
DIE. ska achadea ken cout $4.25 4.50 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... e 
Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 
doz. 35@40¢ 





Door— 

Allith Mfg. Co., Relia and Alle- 

gator, 50 Reliable Cold Storage, 50 
Crouk & Carrier Mig. (¢ No, 101 

4 doz $2.90 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 

iD. aoecniuuaernitaes aneanatl 50&5% 
Richards’ Trump, No, Nts $1.50 
Stowell’s Steel. phssnees eae 

Leaders, Cattle— 
ea doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Cotton, 45% 3 ; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 


Sisal, 20 


Leathers, Pump— 
See P umps— 


Lifters, hdhtecensiniesell 


R. & E. i pipebehisnnsouans 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Be WAR» inne oo $2.50 2.25 2.00 
ae $1.75 1.85 1.10 


Samson Cordage Works: 





d Braided Chalk. Neus. 0 te 3..40 
Solid Braided Masons’. pacha’ aa 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk No. 0, 
$6 10 No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
De MEitssbaseavsenpanckoakba’ ex. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, “hee. 3 
White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4. 
$2.00; No. ‘2, $2.50; Colors. No. 3% 
rons N $2.25; No $255; 
pane N No, ex > 
No eecccccceccesseceescereed 
Tent * Awning Lines: No 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
DE itiaxsichhbhebsns kekecnenanesmeadill 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft. 
$2.75; 60 ft.. $3.25: 70 ft., $3.75: 18 
ft.. $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75: 
100 ft $5.25 : re ae. 2% 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
Awning Lines 40 
Clothes Lines White Cottor D1) 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen... .20 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks sss sees 


Door Locks, Latches, &c 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods 


Reading Hardware Co..............- 40", 
Sie Os I i i ie el 10 
Elevator— 

RIE OD join himenidicas+xcscneundewecd 50% 
Pa idlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 
SED scocasen sahil casicahaeaded T5&29% 
Sash, &c.— 

Iree’ Patent 
Bronze and Brass, 55&5 Crescent 
60°; Iron. 60 Window ‘Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20 Re bin c Pat. Venti 





lating Sash Lock, 33 





T Ov 
IQWUU, 
ys 


luly 4 





Pullman reheat Ventilating Lock..35% 
Reading .. Sbbdnbeobasscce ween 1 0% 
a 
Com, Upr't, without Augers. 
$2.00(142.25 
Com, Angl’r, without Auyers, 
$2.25422.50 | 
Swan’s Improved.... se 40&10° 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4 2&7 be 
Millers’ Falis..... 5.75 


Snell’s, 


Upright, $2.65; Angul 


9.49 
ar, $2.90 


Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Liuud Power... 
# doz. $48, 00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines each, $5.50 
Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 
Moore’s Hand UH ist, with Lock 
Brake . 2 
Moore’s Cyclor High Speed Chain 
SE. ahvasetesadhacaeth bensancueecee ue 
Ice Cutting 
CIS ioe sis nan: 0006s rnnnncas cree L2H, 


Washing 

Boss Washiug Machine Co.: 

Bo "i i ee 

Recto Rotary Bar 

Standard Champion No, 1 
Standard Perfection 


iner No. 





Cincinnati Square Western. ts 
Uneeda American, Round 
Maliets— 
|. Erne 4545@50 % 
DE 6600086 san 454550 % 
T'inners’ etohery and Apple 
wood ... doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, ‘Stable— 

Swett Iron Works.... 00 OK 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G,. Co., Votato....60&10% 

Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 
ED: Gdaidisesebebuenisensdeseecd 50% 
St Llekdabteacchtavasebonsiansss eed 50% 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise _ a ooo WG@D% 
Nati ul list ] ) | 
Parker's C banabie and Victoria. .3 
Varker's B BU  BeeeOsecaconned 0 10 
Swift, Lane Bros, ¢ o008 
Motors Water— 
Dives TOE BOVE... oc cscscccesecceeet 30 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are gener 





uly quoted 


Cheapest..... all sizcs, $1.80G2.00 
Cheap ....... all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
SR: nics cus Gp pebendecnnteseante 60 
Great Americau 7 
Great American Bal 1 B’r’'g, “pew list.70 
SRI. SINGS « kaeccstcccccccccseccesesaes 10 
PEED \ acicveouns Ween Shh bake 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
S0K10&5 
Ponnayivania Gall. ...cosccesccesscyive 50 
l’ennsylvania Horse. 3&5 
Pennsylvania Pony 40&5°, 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel...........70&1 
Style B, Low Wheel 7T0&5 
Style C, High Wheel, spel. disct., 
Wl 
Style D, High Wheel, s] disct.7 


Philadelphia: 
Styles M., 8., O., K.. T... 


TO0&10&5 ° 


Style A, all , eS 60&10&5 
vie E. High Whee TUK1UASY, 
cel and Gold Coin, special list.40 
NN ela uence Van daeene - 40&5 
EE. madacsntusetohe<ase - 40&5 
NE. SIS. so nc0ncsecnansseccscadee 
a) eee 
Se! i I diane nckanvenceeweana 50 
N aiis— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
TANEOUS ..ceee- » BTUOEAS8TEW 


Cut and Wire. See Trad 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- | 
ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 FT S 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 D 19 18 ...40&5° 
Champlain .. 2 26 2 24 23 ......50° 
Coleman ..... 13 12 12 li ll net 
New Haven.. 2 21 20 19 18 40&5° 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16......10% 
EN Te sasicnbncndivcweidten # h &4e¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per Ib.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
4 22% 3 in, 
Brass H’d.45 55 60° .70 .. 9ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . yro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 


Heragon, Blank ¢ 

Square, BVk, C., 7. 

Heragon, BV’k, C., 7. 
Hot Pressed: 


Square, Blank........ 
Heragon, Biank...... 
Square, Tanped...... 


He radon, 


een 


SN a shal ae Sain i Wo ee ee 
a ve cw eee wale o 
EEN <3 Sa 4's 6 oe pk Se Oe 


Piunmbers’ Spun Oakum. 
In carload lots %é¢ Ib 
New York. 


r Tapped. 
&éh.. 
€ R.! 


yo 2 Pe 


e Report. 


.10¢ 


‘ss ee 
--. -5.H0¢ 
1.1e 
5.10¢ 


2. MM 
“ff, f.0.b 


5 
.5.10¢ | 
5.704 | 








Oil Tanks— See Zanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ VE 10 7, 
146 OF BOOGl. 606 6s 65k 1045@70% 
OE ahs vakwek os a8 6541045 70% 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper... .50€10% 


Ten OF tell . ccc 654104, 

OT Fae ree 656 10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 

ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 

1, 3, 3, 50%. 

American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Ca ‘ aj0&1 
Railroad Oilers, &« 606041 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .380@35¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle... .33t je 

Sardine Scissors...... $1.75$3.00 

Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 

doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 

Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, ? 
OR.) Ws vetawardndkstinsaseadieesa $0.75 

Little Gem, # doz., net............ $0.65 

Nickel Plate, #® a 2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 

_ 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
M2 5.30 eaten haw Ks 20@25¢ 

Rubber— 

(Fatr quality goods.) 
et are 11@12¢ 
Naga. UE. Os ae ak o'G-a awe 1ifa 12¢ 
mete. GC. x Bika ites b00 1214 13¢ 
Bae, Fare GaMei occcacs yO 45¢ 
OS ree 40@50¢ 
Somme” "Os, We W, GRE oni ncvccccceccs 25 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lvb. 7@10 ¢ 

Cotton Packing...... lb. 164425 ¢ 

Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\4¢ 

ONE. sn's.3-0 cated ween lb. $@ got 

Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 

R.M. Co with ganges, ® doz,, 
No, 20, $3.75; No. 1200, $8.40, 

Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 

See Buckets. 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard TAst........ GILT 
Edwards, Royal Blue............ 65&742 

_—— i} 

Common Lipped: 

WOM. «s.anck 2 3 4 5 

Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.80 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 


BONO sdee ganas 1 16 18 
Per doz....81.75 2.2 2.80 $3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, R. M. Co # doz., Nos. 5, 
$3.75; 10, $4.75; 20, $5.40; 30, $6.00. 
Savory, # doz., net, Nos. 200, $8.75; 
100, $16.59; 2000, $14.00; 2500, $16.80. 

Simplex, # doz.: 
Pain ianke 40 50 60 149 150 160 
$2.50 3.00 3.50 2.75 3.35 4,00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: Ib. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.84tod¢ 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 
8-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 ID., 


Oe ie, Rea See 6¢ 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in. 
1-32 to lq in... ; aD RA 


Per roll 
Roein Sized Sheathing? ivu sy. j4 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


40@50¢ 

Medium weight, 80 Ibs, to roll. 
50@55¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 
65@70¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 


560 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 41% sq 
ee re $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
NEE oo oreik a ads a chinie, chats m $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft.), ton. 
$34.00@ $38.00 
& pty, PON BB OG. Fb... ic cess 68¢ 
S. O19, POU, B06 OG. FE on 6 0:60 50 0-0 98¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)..75¢ 
Sand and Emery- 
Flint Paper and Cloth.50é10@—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth 25% 


Emery Paper and Cl’h. "504 1060% 


Parers— Apple— 
Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State. P doz. $15” 
Improved Bay State..... 7}? doz. $26.00 
New Lightning........... P doz. $7. 
Turn Table Rca. ...P doz. $6.9 
White Mountain........ #P doz. $45.99 
Bonanza Improved. each $7.59 
Dandy , each $19M 
Eureka Improved.. each $29 9 
New Century each $90." 
SN at. 5 oceans ydveskon each $25.09 
Livingston Nail C 
Daisy . siis na ewwehs P doz. $m 
Little Star ‘i ..P doz, %™ 
Rocking Table P doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co,: 
Advance : ...P doz, 4M 
Baldwin ..P doz. $4.00 
Reading 7? PY doz, $3.% 
Reading 78 P doz. $6.25 


Saratoga .. “ ..# doz. $7.0 

White Monnta air Anz, $6 00 
Picks and Mattocks— 

List, Feh. 28, 1899. .70k5@W0410% 

Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz.. No. 2. $2.69: No. 3, $6.40, 


Pinkina |rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 















Swedish Side, kud and Diagonal Cut- 

Chee PUIOB xn cncccgeany csebassevacs ~- 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pliers and Nipners, all kinds...... 40% 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. : 

Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $2.50; 

6 in., $3.00 
Gas, per doz., 7 in., $3.50; 8 in., 
$3.75; 10 in., $4.50 
Nippers, Horseshoers’ Cutting, 40% ; 


FOU I ona oxen cattnvecedncees 40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 


Chammn-Stephens Co.: 

Plumbs and Levels.........30@30&10° 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
are 30@30& 10 
Extension Sights............ 30@30&10° 
Machinists’ Levels..........40@40&10° 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... .60&10% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 60&10° 
eee, re 
WOKS TESUGRIIOE. ccc ccuccscedéceces 33% % 





Poachers, Egg— 
Buffalo Steam Ege Poachers, ®@ doz., 
$5.50: 


Nos, 00. $3.75: 0. $6.00; 1, . 
© SEO: Ge, WMD: osccsecccecsce 40° 
Points, Glaziers’— 

Bulk and 1-Ib. papers...... 1b. 10¢ 
Se IS (5 Sica e's. noe x 1b. 9 10144 
4-b. papere.......... Ib. P4@1i¢ 

Police Goods— 

Manufacturers’ tAste. : EET 

Polish—Metal. ‘Ete— 

Glashrite, No. 2, 5 ™ can (powder), 
each. $1.25; ® doz.. $12.09: No. 2 0 


can (cake), each, $2.50; @ doz., $24.00 

















Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 tn., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
2 1 


MOTE gnosis 24 22% 
Hot House, doz....$0.65 .85 1.90 
i ES” er, ae 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 .28 .30 
IGOR. 6s oe oon 1% - 38 O% &% 
Side, doz......80.25 .40 .55 .60 
on ee wm 1% 2 #4 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. 60&10°7 
DE SAE cs cbxsasnedegeavasntcwnen 60% 
Side, Anti-Friction. e 





Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
Re wie 0:4 wd 4p awe as Ta 2h¢ 
goa Mortise, no Face Plaré 
per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@a21¢ 
Acme, No. 35..1% in., 19¢: 2 in., 0%¢ 
l’ox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2 in.... 
#8 doz. 50% 


Ideal. Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
aqea 





Trov..1% in.. 1466: 2 in. 1hige 
, No. 26..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., 20% 
Tackle Blocks Blocks 
Pumps— 
a ee eee 60% 
Pitcher Spout. - TE @U5E10Y 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc , 45@50%, 


see 


Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list).. » 4085 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............. 7545 
Contractors’ Rubher Diaphragm No 

> RK. & TL. Rineck Co $16 99 
Daisy Spray Pum... ..# doz. $6.50 














Kohler’s: 





Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz, 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth....2 doz 
Paragon, 20-tooth. ; # doz. 
Paragon, 24-tooth........ # doz, $2 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth # doz 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz 
$2. 00@2, 25 


Rasps, Horse— 
SONU: actiwidorssqeckan einen 
Heller Bros.’. TO&5ATNR) 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal 7k 10075° 
McCaffrey’s American Standard 

60&10&5° 








New ‘Nicholson............... T0&10@75% 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
Liana Bo-ras-ic 60 
Fox ase, # doz., 42. 998.00;) oss 
No. 44, $20.00: No. NE. Platina f a6 
soso oes 
fo are ; 65 
Silhereteir 
Carbo Magnetic, $20.00: Griffon No 
65. $15.00; Griffon. No, 00, $12.00 
all other Razors. 40° 
Safety Razors— 
Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 25%; Sfar Interchange- | 
able, 25 Star Safety Corn, 25%. | 
BUSTLE 00s cccccecccccccccesocconees 40% | 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M6,Q6,A6.B6, M 9%. M 16, 


QO 16. A 16. B 16. 4008. Rubber 

Populo. Nickeled Ponulo mn” 
Alnminum German Bilv., Bronze.25” 
1240 N, 12% N..... anaes a oa 
3004 N. MN. 6 RM. GY a] 
4N, 6 PN, 2N, 3 PN 207 








, = ) 
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i pone | Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), Flint & Walling’s. Fast M il H nd. 2904 P.. 331 2903 PN., 334° 994 N 
incers I : } a gs a al ar é 2, O08 a t 924 N.. 
v hate & Bushnell Mfg, Co. : ,doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.00..407% | (low list)... ste eeees 33% 57; 02084 N., 33%; 0ozvoL PN: 
Siacksmiths’ er @ ee i0 in Prestoline PASUC.... 0... seeeeveceeceees wy, |} t& WwW alling’ 3 \ ast Mi al ‘done | 334%; 802 N., 33% y 
¢n ): "2 ‘ s) 9 it #4 $6.00. | eorse, William Hoffman: list) ; 50% | 986 YN, zwi N, 9/4 B°N ; 25% 
retiaaat na ask doe 6 4 S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher 5009 PN, 5009 N 20% 
ee, aes ee ome, oe boxes, @ doz, 50¢; @ gro. $4.50; 75&10? Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P 
$2.00; 8 in., $2.75; 10 iu., $3.50 le Ib be xes, $# doz. $1.25; 1 B® National Specialty Mfg. Co Measur 202 PN, 102 PR.’ 202 PR ee 2) : 
Pins, Escutcheon— boxes, # doz. $2.25. | “ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3. $5.50 30 304 P. 304 PN. w030d P, 00304 PN.33%% 
Pe er Fe 50@ 50£10% $1 Liquid, 8 oz. cans, @ doz., —, ae imps a. w list) Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
. » . . Pree. | yers Owe Ss ) 
tron, list Nov, 11, ’83. .60G@60é10% Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® | Myers’ jor “er - 15 Japunned, Llectroplated and 
: : loz., $1.75 — Bronzed awe eee’ 5 66 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soll— ome Stove— | Pump Leathers— W hite. Porcelain Enamel. 60% 
° e > > - o 
Standard, 2-6 in........40&10E5% | pack Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Tb cans Plunge r and Lower Valve—Per| golid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in... .d0b1265 : ; = eee pl ; ; 2 hOE10% 
Pe oS bi oe anaes GUEINKS Y Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. sane, Inch... ” 20 ry 9. Py: Revolvers— 
Pipe, Merchant — | Black Jack Paste, % Ib cans, % gr. $9.00 Inch... 3 8% 34 38% 4 Single Action eee - 95¢@$1.00 
Consumers, Carloads. lack Kid Paste, 5 Ib can each. $0.65 | $3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 | Double iction. Crce ept. 44 cal. $1.80 
Steel. Iron. Ladd's' Black Beauty L a, per Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: Double Action, 44 caliber . $2.00 
Blk. Galv, Blk. Galv. samete tones On. ui 5 $6 Inch... 2% s $44 5 | ee ee iene Bae ee aa s) 00 
: / fo 2 4g | Dixon's Plumage idaséusnsne cease # Ib 8¢ $2.75 3.85 9.00 6.00 — Sistine tine NS hb Rabat _— 
ie Wy in... 64 8 a7 Me I cetera hes vga e # gr. 8. 50 P hes— Riddles, Hardware Grade 
Ke in 66 D2 59 41 | Gem, @ gr, $4.50...............00 ; s 3 ene ee me | 46 in per doz. $2.50$2.75 
| aS eee 6s 56 61 49 | *penee Ce seecnesacececsesnsees # er. $3. | Seddlere’ or Dre, ones. ‘soaase | 12 tm... 6... per doz. $2.754$3.00 
¥% to 6 in. ... 72 ) WA 56 | Jet Tn weves seecserccesceses # gr. $3.50 doz. 50@75 - Neal dite San : ee tae 
ps =: “a 54 a1 46 Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 7" hss Spring, single tube, good qual- | 18 hs ee re per doz. $3.00@$3.25 
eee 2 doz. $1.51 Minune bc aee. cates $1.75@2.00 ings and Ringers— 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— | Poppers, Corn— Revolving (4 tubes).......... Bull Rings— 
Carload lots. 1 qt. Square. doz. $0.88; gro.$8.75 — , ., doz, $3.50@3.7 e | 2 2 sench 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 1 gt. Round, .doz.$1.00; gro. $1.00 _ emis & ( vu ( nef = St’l Drive 50 MM $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: Iy qt. Square.doz$1.10; gro.$t1.00 ee 00 = “ = -* 50 Copper 2+ 81.30 1.50 1.90 doz 
Firat-class ...csececseeveel 8 2 ¢ qt. Square. .doz.$1.35; gro.$13.50 licrcuies, 1 die, each $5.00.......-.50 e es PI aerenees 3 . a ot # A . 
Second-class sates tes * 85 Post Hole and Tree Au- Niagara Hollow ,Punches gaiben ees 40 3 in.. $1 75, — , iat tat 
NOVTL.—Market irregular. . Niagara Solid Punches........... 55410 : ; 
gers and Diggers— Wm, Schollhorn Co.: Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Pipe, Stove— ‘wipe See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c Belt and ‘Ticket Bernard 5° Hill’s Rings, gro. boxres.$4.00@4.50 
Per 100 joints. sa es ce . Paragon, 5 Lodi 5. | Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron.... 
Edwards’ Nested: CI Cc. L, Posts, Stee!— Tinners’ Hollow, 'P., 8, & W. Co 40 doz. 50@55¢ 
5 in, Standard Blue....$ Steel lence Posts, each, 5 (t., 42¢: Hinners’ Solid, B.S. & W. Co.. ® | pits Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
6 in., Standard Blue.... G ft., 46¢: 6% f:., 48¢ ST eae as ; 40 : ee 
7 in., Standard Blue | Steel Hitching Pusts..... each $1.30 Blair’s Ri aa ea '. 
5 in., Royal Blue » aot? ane . R - } airs ings...per gro 755.25 
6 in., Royal Blue Potato Parers— ail—Barn Door, &c.— | Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Wi in. Royal Blue. sss ae See Parers, Potato. | Sliding Door, Painted Iron.. “: | Brown's Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
5 in. Uniform Color.. Pots, Glue— Scalia 244G2%¢ | Brown's Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 
6 in., Uniform ot re. Enameled hate Sas be 35410 to | =. weer, ia Brass, s Rivets and Burrs— 
ra orm Color. fo | die BOs, BOW. ccna. 5-0de : ; 
PI, ’ ee Dace asi Pinned ..sceseee. 3OE10% | Allith Mfg. Co.: Reliable Hanger - Copper nha ah ! 3 G35 
an gens r  ainchakes ss6e0senecaeneesnware ) arriadge, ee j winners o.2 
Wood Planes— sa Gatien: | *"Double Braced Steel Rail | ss sess + T0E10% 
‘ e | youble raced Stee 4 # ft. ¢ | Vetall ‘ : 7 
Bench, first qual. . 3030410 % DeOk, B60 isso . each $5¢ | O. N. T. Rail $3.12 | Bif = Tinne , Va 
Bench, second qual... 40a 4s0&l0Z% Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .each %%¢ | Griffin S$: zs : | urcated and Tubular— 
Molding eae 252510 % i Or -cach 18¢@ | *XX, ® 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.2 Assorted in Bowes. 
Chapin-stephens Co. : BIAS, F106 orics.css000 OOO ae im x $16 in., $3.75 ‘ Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
Bench, First Quality...............30% in Keys: His wed, bhi * ef ft.. 1 x 3-16 board boxes, 28@25¢; Tin bores, 
Bench, Second, Quality «£0 IDE. WOOO. isc ce vi wee' wie | ,, 29@sz¢. 
Molding and Miscellaneous "39 25 ib. a (<<ett «e«% $4.50 | Hinged Track e 100 oo $3.45 Tubular, per doz, boxes, 50 count, 
\ Se ion ““e0% | King’s Semi Smokeless : O. N._T.. @ 100 tt n., $3,00;i34 | ““92¢ , 100 count, 51@S58¢. 
Mn Sea idtdecde et ¥aeds a CRE Oe eee Owen fo Keg (25 Ib bu ee ee $6.50 in,, $3.45; 1 in,, $4, 00 ie 
Iron ‘Planes Half Keg | Ye Ib bulk).......... $3.50 | Standard, 1% in # 100 ft. $4.00) , Rellers- a Antt-Brietios i 
ene + . C : } Acme Stowel Al ‘ . ) 
Chaplin’s Lron Vlanes.........--- 50&10% Quarter Keg (6% Ib bulk) eacenes $1 20 Lawrence Bros a a | Cooks Wee Han oe ‘ $100 
Uda it ccc 2) Gas at Paani RR | TSR Pm a, | ee eS ie 
Plane Irons— King 3 Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. | M: is No, 56, $0.75: No. 60 $0.75 
, ; , s. list Neg (25 Ib bulk)......... $12.00 $15.00 | uns Hanger Track Y ft lle ; Manes Slay settee eereee career eee AWG 
Wood a ach Plane Irone, tet Halt Keg (12% tb bulk)... 6.25 7.75 | ' Jag | Hichards’ Stay: 
ea oh PP eee Quarter Keg (6% Ib bulk). 3.25 4.00 | 1 x 316 Trach 55d Handy Adj. and Reversible No 
Buck Br0s.........:ssseeseseseeeeeees Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 | Myers’ Stayon Track 60&5% | O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. 58, 50 ¢ 
Chapin Stephens ‘Co Half case 12 (1 Mc, bk).. 7.25 8.75 | ktichards’ Mig. Co. : ; Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57 -++ 00% 
Um LOL esse ress nssscnseseeenees Robin Hood Sm'less Shot Gun..50&20% | Common, 1 x 36 in., $3. 0; Mx | Underwriters’, Nos. 59, 60 00% 
L. &el. J W ILO. cee eee eeeeeee | 3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3. 50 | ee eS ere | 
Planters, Corn, Hand-—— ae d 1 | Special Hinged Hauger g.ie. 60&10% | Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..#@ doz. $1.00 
Kohler’s Eclipse # doz. 9.00 | goteretee et an Jelly... Lag Screw Rail, No, 65.........-... soz | Swett's Acme............ +000 0% 
Sohler’s 4 BO. cee eeeeeee paterpeise Diig. CO... ccccccceces a2, | Gauge Trolley Track, xf ft.. No. 31 We w 6 Sens mae a 40% + 
—— — | J¢; No. 32, l4@; 33, 20¢ ge Adjustable Stay. © G0z, W¢ 
Plates VN’ Seal Presses Oy WON Sri cdins axebeebatenamdedecven 60&10 isin 
BRNO acs ges Kees 4 «1b. 4G@4%¢ | Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz, $20,00......50% | Noy “Gi gy igs "Go" Sab S BR Soo 8d Rope 
> 8 a S. ’ - , as IU, , ; ~ eZ : ° oe 
Belf-Sealing “Pie, Biates (Re M. soy | Pruning HooksandShears | $1.00; ‘45, $3.25: 46, $3.50; 49, No, 1,| Manila, 7-16 in. diam, and larger: 
ese SOEs Prateaearseseheensveses - See Shears $3.25; 49, No. 3, $3.50. Denix coats, sites ID., 13@ 13 4¢ 
Pliers and Nippers - - = 5 Stowell’s Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and laryer- 
, g be Yao + 71 2 ol . 
team, Wibiiis sx daa'a 15 @15610% |. Pullers, Nail Cast Rail seoinneseseeee ees # ft. 24¢ PUTO co cccceesesecess 1b., 9Y4¢ 
alain SEN a he Sa eaidaten ncks nud dancndes tad 50% = All all..... sass 2% | Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and ta 
Gas neat Peet oe $1.25 | Niiller's Fails, No. 3, #@' doz., $12.00... Wrought Bracket, 1 x 316 in., No, 2 quality.......1b., T4@8¢ 
@ $1.80; 6 in 5 @ 3 . ’ # ft. 3.13¢ ne cnt p - Paes ae Y 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 12-in. | Morrill’s No. 1 Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-16..q/tt.7¢| Sisal, May, tide and sure 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 $20.00 .. Sweet's Hinge Hanger.. 60K5 Ropes, Medium and Coa 
Acme Nippers........-.---00000000es 50&5% | Pearson No. 1, P. L, B. Steel Rail....~ 100 ft. $3.12 | Mixed ........ -» + -Ub., 7% @8¢ 
Crouk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: each $30 Bi eae 0% Pee RR SB SE sccces #? 100 ft. $3.12 BE i oin-h Adie he lb., 944¢ 
American Button............seeeeee: A The Scranton Co. Case Lots: $5.50 Rakes— | Sisal, Varred Medium Lath 
: % NO. 2B (Uiurge . acsiana aan cane ‘ , se red: 
paeeae ene ‘eile 2 Wis Si: (amen. p23. $5.00 NOUTE.—Many yoods are sold wieea’ Coar and l rg - 
No. 80 Linemen’s............++. .! . ee Co. cov | at net prices, Se RRs Ria PRR ng ’ .1b., 8¢ 
Stub’s Pattelt. ...c.cecesess 45% Giant , 50 o-— a fod Head Lawn .. $3.25 Cotton Rone 
Es en neer gees 3% % His iesteeeeee ee bie eKatwicty acs oil Tort Madis aime ; cee ] ww y 
Helles 5 Nippers, Pincers Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- Cronk’s: vine 7 ” Best, 4-in. and larger... 18 20¢ 
and  Tools..........+... 40&5@40& 1085 7 Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, ¥ Pally Steel Garden: Champion, 75%; Me dium, 4-in. and larger.16@ i7¢ 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible —— a and Stub fulier, # doz., Ideal, 80 Victor. ‘ 80425 Common, \y-in. and iarger. . 10¢ 
Ciabtinds BBDUG. oosiedscccisnesctacs 40% Toc.: @ gro., $6.00 | Queen City Lawn, ® doz., 20 teu, In coils, %¢ advance. 
P.. S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- Pulleys, Single Wheel— 2.00; 24. $3.00....... ...net | Jute Rope: 
pe OE, Sieuuucucediancs (caavevsessepageees 410% FMM ee 1% 1% 2 8 sanees Lawn, # doz. - + $4. 0 Thread, No. 1 4-in. & up, Ib. 9¢ 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.. A 4 Malleable Garden 70&10 Thread, No. 2, 4-in. € 1b. 8! 
Bernard, 35 Elm City, 35%; w ae or Tackle, 1 oo 108 deal Steel Garden. ¥ doz.. 12 teeth, 2, "4 € up, 1b. Byo¢ 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 55% Ee eh ws wy 1.05 15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 80 


ee Rope 











Galvanized ‘ Y€2% 
PU ad Hale Kg es eae "es a1f, 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal... 2% 
Rules 
BE 6:5 o54:d:358 <2 60@604 10% 
WOU gat yagi 4 S54 10@S5¢ 1045 7, 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
SE avackcaccenSaabens ihe any 
Flexifold ....... jachaihe anata 40 
Ivory _. 25258 19 
Miscellaneous . » B5@55&10 
Stephens’ Combination 55° 
Stationers’ 19° 
Keuffel & Esser Co. : 
Folding, Wood............-- 
Folding, Steel 
T.nflin’s Steel 
Lufkin’s Lumber 
Unson Nut Co.: 
Ro a a eel . BOGEN A IN 
ee 35& 10@35 & 10K 19 


Sash Balances— 
See Ralance, Rash 
Sash Locks— See Locks. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights Saah 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffera or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—Sece Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See 7'00ls, Saw. 


Sash. 
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Saws— 
Atkins’: 
CCIE cc cicccccccncevenccsccccsocses 
Oe ee 
Butcher Saws.. 











Cross Cuts. ee ae he 
One-Man Cross Cut........c.c0sces 407% 
Narrow Cross Cut............+.---.00% | 
Hand, Rip and P anel.........-39&5% | 
Miter Box and Compass...........40% | 
Mulay, Mill and Urag.. : 
WO0d GAWB. ..cccccccccccccccess r 


Clhapin-Stephens Co. : i 
Turning Saws and Frames. 300308107, 

Diamond Saw & Stamping orks 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30&10&10% 


l)isston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.507 


Band, 2 to 18 in. wide.........-+«- 697, 
RS. 5h OD) Uibnescecessecbeccnsense 60% | 
Crosscuts ......eee0 eenmsenancedoett 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts.........sesseeses- 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag...........- 50% 
Framed Woodsaws.........-++++++ 23% 
Woodsaw Blades..........+.++s+e00- 4 
W oodsaw Rods, Tinned ececvccccecese 15% 


liand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, di00, 


DB, 120, 76, 77, B.......ccccccccecces , 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, bey 


0, 00, Combination.........«.c-+-- fe 
Compass, Key Hole, &c...........- 257% 
Butcher Saws and Blades i eensesen 30% 

( KE. Jennings & Co.’s: 
TRE ioc iansccsssnocscnesvcecs 1673 

Butcher Saws.. . . -B&7% 


Compass and Key Hole Saws, 





Framed Wood Saws 
Hand Saws 


Wood Saw Blades. sagbesente 33 5&7} 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher SAWB.....ccccccccsesccces 154107 
Star Saw Blades...............-- 15&107, | 
Massachusetts Saw Works: cs 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... 35@40% 


Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...307% 
Simonds’: 





SS 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut woe .30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........- 408107, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45% 
Band SAWS.......cccccccccccssesccsses 50% 
we aoe nabeheenenah bhae Basan’ 
Butcher Saws.........+--+-- @35&7%% 
Hand Saws......-..-.+.-.++- 25@ 2&7 % 7, 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..2@25&7%% 
W000 BAWS...rcccccccsccccccccces WA&T2Y, 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn = 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........-.- 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..2% 
Disston’s: 
Concave BladeS............esesesses 
Keystone Blades..........--see+++++ 

Hack Saw Frames 
Simonds File re ansenepeeneontease® 35 
C._b. Jennings 

Hack Saw Frames, "Nos. 175, i 





407% % 

llack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, y 
‘3% 

Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... 40& 10%, 


Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&54107 
Griftin’s Hack Saw Blades.. + 1358410 % 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30&10&10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw) Machines, 

each, No. 1, $25.00: No. 2, $30.00..10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades... 
Victor Hack Saw Frames 






Scroll— 
Barnes, No, 7, $15....-...-++-seeeeees 5% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw_ Blades.......... 7% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 


with boring attachment, $20...... % 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and oe 
15&10% 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull's... .50@50410% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to § 
lbs doz. 


OE PEF OFES : $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
| FR doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.960 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 


Chatillon’s: 


EEE, wacnsssccancvassécnsssecesesson B% 

OE 0% 

Crocers’ Trip Scales........csccecees 0% 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The Little Detective....... 25 Ths 50% 

Union or Family No. 2............ yy, 


Portable Platform (reduced list) ..50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list). 2@N 
The Standard Portables........... 

The Standard R. R,. and War. 


MR icccatecca,: sehinne teeny 
Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle... . .doz. $2.00@2.25 | 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.50@2.60 


Ship... . Light, $2.00: Hearn. $5.50 | 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Box...30@30&10% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot........ 69° 
Screws—Bench and Hand 

om, Iren, doz.. 1 in., $2.50@ 
> 1%, $3. es 1%. ‘$8. 50@3.75 


hi ne h, Wood. . . .2AWEk10% 
Hand, Wood — .. .20G20€ 10% 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co.. Hand 20&5@20&10° 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand.........20° 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail- 
Laa, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 


SORE STAG BAe 154 15% 
Coach, Gimlet Point, lUst 
Oct. 1, °99. : ‘gees 
Hand Rail, list Jan. “1, *81. 
704107 
Jack Screws- 
Standard Tist si naire 70E10@ 75%, 
a eee 50& 104&10%, 
Bwett BO Wa ss cctccesensaed 70@75 ° 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, 98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron, 
Brass or Bronze... .50@50d10% 





Spoons and Forks- 

. Silver Plated— 

Sheaves— Sliding Door—| , | Good Quality 
ea 


Aunti-Frictionu... 


D EKckeue tondewanensuacnuwanee 15%, 
Sliding Shutter— 
Ree list bus KOaMRes ser nnUNeasnsnnl 40% 


Yes and Cap— 


(Steel), net advance over 


50k 10 GUE5 % 
International 
Rogers Bros., 
PRMMERMOUIN ss cnwgach neces nue 


Eagle DMM has doo Cusaes: 
, Rogers bears 


Shells—Shells, ‘Empty—_ 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver......... 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Seneca Silver 
Tinned Iron— 
per gro. 45@50¢ 
-per gro.$0.50@$1.00 


List July 23, 
Flat Head, 
Round Heal, 


c ‘YO 'and 22 gauge 


Paper ee — F Bemeca Silver.........-sseeseeeeeees 
Round Head, 16 and 20 gauge, 
Flat Head, 


° 


cr, 10 and 12 gauge ; d 
] 





Springs— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check..... ; 
, Pt... stun bubecka'e j 


ai, 
‘Le ader os ade, 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 


- Bronzed Webb .$6.50@7.00 
ipper, Pol'd Webb. . 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


; Repeater Gradk 


No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 
ae mie'w weed $4.75 $5. 00 

$4.75 $5.00 
Srrivere re $5.25 $5.50 


Painted Seat Springs: 


Robin Hood, 
Robin Hood, 
ian, for Black Powder. 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 
medium grade 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow - raf 
high grade 
Robin Hood: 


. Weed and Bramble, } 
TBo wees per pr. 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry 


Nos. 8 and 4 Clipper, 


We, cud $9.25@9.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 


‘Awl and co 
Fray 8 Ad. Tool ot 3 Nos. 1, $12; , 


Tool Handles 


Solid Steel, 


Phila ‘Ip hi ia N 
15; : 


Squares— 
Nickel plated.. 


Steel and Iron. 
Rosewood Hdl. 


aii \ers 'F alls 4 


Garden “Tool Ty 
Ft. Madioon, Three Plows, Hoe, k 
5 # doz sets $9.00 
a ts, Nail— 

; .gro. $3 50G@S. 75 


Try Square and 
60 10£ 10@70% 
Squares and T- 
40€10@ 50k 10410% 


, Smokeless Powders.40&5 
, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10 


Smokeless Repeater Grade..... 
3 Leader Grade 
Black Powder 


Shingles, Metal— Pe- § 
Edwards Mfg, ¢ 


Disston’s Try § 


Cannon's eee =~ me ‘oe e.. |: Bek Seuer..............., 
Snell’s Corrugated, Squeezers, Lemon 
Snell's Knurled, 
Victor Knurled Cup 


$5.25@$5.50 ; 1, $6.25@$6.50. 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 





Regular list 


Good Grade 
Tinned Iron 
» Porcelain Lined... 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind 
Electricians’, 


10 
Ww heeling Corrugating Co.: 


doz. $0.75@1.25 


Disston's Star. Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


‘Association list. 
804 106 106 10%, 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; = 





Poultry Netting Staples ae 
per lb. 84@38%¢e 


Steels, Butchers’— 


ial ig Toss Cut. 3 


Taintor Positive 


Shaving- 


Fox Shaving 





eoccer cece cccccecece er. acts 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association Li j 





Steelyards es Bs 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ... 
Cc urtis Rey’ble Ratchet Die Stock.. 
Screw Plates J 
Green River 
Screw Plate..... 
Little Giar* 


Sharpeners, Knife— __ 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co...... +++ 00% ». 15, 1902 . 40%, 


Snow Shovels— 


Long Handle........ 
Wood and Mall. D. Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 | 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation 


Fast Cut Poe ket Knife Hones, 
1. 





- $2.75 @$3.00 | 


eteemted Kitchen 
TE, 624 ngemaekeusewkewsens eu 





Stoners, jure 

ch pehawedGan soba waxat ces 25@30% 
Stones—Oil, dc. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg 

il, Double Grit 7 

, Single or Double Grit.6 


Razor Hones 


Knife Hones, is 
gro .$9.50@ 1v.00 


fence. # doz Hunter’s Genuine 


Dp 
Smith & eT — Metallic Blued, R. 
Shaves, Spoke— ve 
oe $1. a“ . 


el Sinton Metallic 
c-—Per dozen.— 


Bailey’s (Stanley 
Chapin- a ns 


, 3 LO d'2 ir. 427.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$2 50 
Arkansas Slip. No $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. B¢ 
Rosy Red W a. 4 to . in. 


40. 1, 4 to ; in.40¢ 
2, 2 to 8 in.25¢ 


0 EERE ou a@30& 10 
Iron Wire.... 


Tinned Wire.. 
Sieves, Wonden Rim- 
Nested, 10, 11 und 12 Inch. 

Mesh 18, Nested... 


1.15 1.20 1.89| 


‘hee rs— 


. doz. $0.90@0.95 


18.00 20. 00 2. 
doz. $1.0001.05 


Rosy ted ca stescdses 
Washita Slips, 
Washita Sli, -, 
Washit. S!:ps, 
India 62 as” (entire list 
Quickent Emery and Corundum oil” 

409 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality Jap... 
Best quality, N 
Fair quality, 

Fatr quality, 


Sinks. Cast Iron— 
i , Standard as‘. 
12 x 12 to 22 7 23 in 


-70@10£10% 


enanlt 


‘oe 25 7 60 to 2} # 120 in.....30% 


Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and including 2 
x 4M to Mx 
NOTE.—There is of entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Wagon— 
— fe 5€ He 


ced ee: Quick« at En ry and oe andum ize’ 

Quic keut Emery Rubbing Bricks 40% 
Hirdostan No, 1 se 
Hindostin No. 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery eee :. _ R’g’lar. 8 th 


# tt 
aeer Cre.k Stones, . to 8 in. me 
uees Creek Slips.. .40¢ 
Sand Stone 

scythe Sto..es— 
Shicazo Whe 1 & Mfg. Co.: 


Cast Tron 


Tinners’ Snip 
Steel Blades. 
Steel Laid Blades 
Forged Handles 


end sa20d 19% 
Slates, Sencol— 

Factory Shipmen.s. 

“D” Slates 

Eureka, Unegcelled Nouseless 


Steel Blades 


- 


Heinisch’s Snins 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. 





Virtor A, Noiselvac .6045 tens &5% 
Slaw Cutters—See vu.ters. 


Harness— 


Black Diamond Ss. s S gro, $12.00 
#@ gro. $11.9 
Ww hite Rega 8. 8.8 gro. $9.90 
Green Mountain 8. 8S. 3 $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond § 
No. 1 Indian Pond 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8 
Leader Red End 8. 
Quick Cut Emery... 


orged Handles, 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............. 
Cronk’s Wood pane Shears... 
ie runing Hook | 


— 


Disston’s Pruning Hoo i ae 


eens Scythe Rifles, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles. 4 Coat. $12, 
Ralance of 1904 list 33%% 


3 


Snaths— 


Shear & Cutlery 


Snips, Tinners—sce Shear 8 








July 4, 1907 





Electr ’ (Artificial), re] 
SURE © Suacccteues ‘ 
Lightning  ( ‘Artificial), ? 
SIBLGD cccccesccccccvcccoccesoss 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers......@ gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
ees. TRE, 5 co tcccxnceacepeucence 5&10% 
Morrill’s, @ doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 50% 
Morrill's, No. 2, ‘s12.30.. phasusadasauiene oh 
oor 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&109 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.............-.se0. 20% 
Straps— Box- 


Cary’s Universal, case lots.. 


20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, 


Steel Points, doz. 


60@60E 10%, 


Socket 
Bullard, ® dozZ.........0++-++ 


doz. $1.60 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack He aa 


mer Combined, @ doz 


$6.00......20% 


Woven Fence— 


Franklin......0se0ses aa vanes 
Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop........ 


No. F ecoee 


Carbo Magnetic, 


ea, $3.75 


ceiaa eens wa 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co........ oe 
National Specialty Co., list 
OE Gh so oesnad bavawannneae ws 
P.; a BR. iicciectcasncsts 





25@25&7 4° 
Jan. 1, 
. 30.5 


. 40&10&5 


nanan rs, Carpet— 





Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: # doz, 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany $36.00 
Triumph, Fancy Veneers.......-$33.00 
Parlor Queen, Figured Rose- 

WOE wacccvescccess e -$30,00 
Elite, Hungarian .- Ash... .$29,00 
American Queen, Fig sured Ma- 

hogany seasen teas - $27 .00 
Ideal, Bird s- Eye ‘Maple eae . $25.00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $2 24.00; 

TADAN  arcccrccsccscccesvesccece $22.00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan $20. 00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; 

FTADAN  occccccccccecccsecveccececs $19,00 
Crystal, Glass Top. $36.00 
Grand, 17 in, wide ..» $36.00 
Club, 24 in. wide oe ccee Get. 00 
Hall, 28 in, wide.............++. $60.00 

National Sweeper Co.: # doz, 
Louis XV, Koller Bearing, Gold 

MEE “sn cacatendaccccnzesetas ses $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 

wer Plated........cscccoees $72 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’ 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 

dized Coppered.........--+.++0: $36.00 


Transparent, Roller Beari 


Glass top, Nickeled...... 
National Queen, Roller 
Fancy Venee7s.......-.-+- 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, 
Nickeled ........cscecceses 
Triple Medal, Roller 
Nickeled .....ccccscccceese 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
Marion Queen, Roller 
Nickeled .....scscccccccces 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Perpetual, Regular B’r'gs, 


ng, Plate 
Zeeseea $36.00 


Bearing, 
$2 00 


N'kel. 4. 00 
Bearing, 
.00 


Jap. .$20.00 
7 kel. $20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap. . $18.00 

Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........--.++ 00 

Monarch Extra (17 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned.........-- 33. 0 


Auditorium (26 in. 
Bearing, Nickeled........ 


Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 

Bearing. Nickeled .. $60.00 
Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 

Eureka Japanned..... ..P doz. $15.00 
Model E, Sanitaire....... # doz $25.00 
Model A, Sterling.. a ; ae oe $25.00 

1 B, Sterling, ickeled.......- 
— # doz. $23.00 

MN 1 B, Sterling, Japanned...... 
— # doz. $21.00 
Model C, Sterling........ # doz. $21.50 
Model D, Sterling....... ® doz, $19.50 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three dozen lots; $1 _ dozen on_five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen 


lots, $2.50 per dozen on twent 
lots. 


y-five dozen 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 


{merican Carpet Tacks...§ 


tmerican Cut Tacks.. 
Nivedes’ Cut Tacks 
Nicedes’ 


Gtetp TGORG. vscccvcess 
Lace Tacks iad cule ote 4 
Trimmers’ Tacks 


Looking Glass Tacks ae 
and Railroad Tacks, 


Bill Posters’ 


Hungarian Nails...... 
Finishing Nails....... 
Trunk and Clout Nails. 
NOTE. 
ard Weights. 

Miscellaneou 
Double Pointed Tacks. 
904 


See also Nails. Wire 


Upholsterers’... 


 H Es 


NE 40% 
. . S80E107% 


° 


—The above prices are for Stand- 


s— 


or 5 tens 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


R. M, Co., each: 
Oil and 


Gasoline 


Emerald Royal 

Gal, Queen City. Monarch. 
30 $3.40 $3.20 
60 $4.25 $4.00 


Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gasoline 


ral, 

30 $2.75 
60 $5.50 
1:0 $5.00 


Under- 
ground 


$8.00 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin«. 
Patent Leather........ 


59a—Y% 
25 3085% 
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ME, Rade Aid a a are eka ate $3 1.345% 
Cheaverman’s . , - 252545 % 
Kenuffel & Esser Le... 
F.vorite, Ass Skin.......... 40 &10@5U %, 
Fuvorite, Duck and Leather........ 
25 5(@25& 10°, 
Metallic and Steel, lower hst, 35@ 
. 35&5” Pocket, 35@354&57. 
ufkin's: 
[7 See 40& 10@50 %, 
ea eee ‘ 30@30K5 7% 
Patent Bend, Leather.. 5@25& 105 
Pocket Sect eens ein te'e > 40@40&5°. 
MUNGD “whivnvascdessetciastess . -33'9@35 %, 


Wiebus« h- 


Chesterman's 





“H ‘eo $ 


Metallic 


No. SL, 


etc. . Se elt eeeme ead 3% 
Chesterman’s Steel, No 1038L, 
Oe: céccuctsdantebe shaketacesdeneesa 35% 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 


headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 


Tin Case 


804 10804 1085 % 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 


Ningle 
Monitor, 


DORs osha 5 


-. +» 8041045 % 


Cross Head, &¢.70dh2% . 


Brick Ties— 


Niagara Brick ‘Ties.... .B&10% 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Japanned and Pieced, sold 


Stamped, 


very generally at net prices 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 





See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 

L. & I. J. White. eee -20@20&5% 

Haying— 

Myers’ Hay Tools 45 

Stowell’s Hay Carriers 45 Hay 
Forks, 45%; Fork Pulleys, 40 

Miniature- 

Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1 
Gold Plated... $2.00 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5,, 

Sunonds’ Improved seenasne cite 

Simonds’ Crescent. .......eecceeeeerers 2% 

Ss 

es Me EB, Wei cccsdacaccectcccseses 25% 
Transom Lifters— 

See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly — 

Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz, 

$1.15 $1.%5; gro..... $11.50@ 12.00 


Harper, 


doz. 


Champion or 


$1.25@1.40; g? 


Imitation 


Newhouse ... eeweneeees 
Hawley & Norton..........cseceeee 
Victor 
Oneida Community 


FERED. ccvccesces 50% 


Gam 


Oneida... 


Paragon, 
0. $13.00@13.50 
e—- 

eoeece FOk10%, 
4G toy 


--.69% 
T0&10% 


Mouse and Rat-- 


Mouse, 


Mouse, Round or Square 


Marty 


French 


Wood, Choker, 


Rat and 


_(Genuine) : 


No, 


No. 


No. 3%, Rat, 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; 
Trimmers, Spoke— 


x 
2: 


Rat, 


Rat, 


#8 doz., 


2 doz. 


holes 
12¢ 

Wire. 

. 85,90 ¢ 

Trap3 


doz. 


doz 

Mouse. 
$13.25; case of 

-e eee -$11.50 doz 
$6.50; case of 


Coe eveeceeeccececccesccocces $5.75 di - 


Wood's 
Trowels— 


Disston 


kL 


i 


Disston Plastering...... 
Disston ** 
NR sin dh gehheswenenéenens 30% 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 


5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6. 


Standard Brand ”’ 


Never-Break 


Rose 


Steel Gar 


( Brick and Plastering..... 
Woodrough & McParlin, 


# doz. $5.25 


25; case ot 7 72 
$4.70 doz 
case of 150 
3.00 doz 
case of 150 
$2.25 doz. 


Brick and Pointing... .....2 





and Gar 


# gro., 
00. 
den Trowels.. 
# gro. $6.00 
25&5 c 


Plastering.25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L 
New York Pattern... 
Western Pattern..... 


Handy Trucks.... 


Grocery 


Block Co.: 





Cotton Wrapping, 5 


| according to quality. . 
American 


14-1b. 
American 
Balls 


Tnudia 


Balls 


2-Ply 
oes anG) 


He 
8-Ply FE 


Hemp, } 





1-lb 


éendeeceven 50&10%, 
eweetuanand 60&10% 

...#@ doz. $16.00 
# doz. $15.90 


Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat 
SE: - So nnins strata kaa edie # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucks.......each, net $10.00 
Model Stove ‘Trucks .. @ doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross 
pe @ 2 8 8 
Galvanized. $64 $76 $84 $96 10 
| Galvanized Wash Tubs (RK. M. Co,): 
No 0 l 2 3 
Per gro $64.00 76.00 86.00 $6.00 
No, 10 20 30 
Per gro $38,00 98.00 108.00. .10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Vilar Twine: 
No. 9, % and \4-lb, Balls.23@25¢ 
No, 12, % and 1, lb. Balls.21022¢ 
No. 18, 4% and \%-lb. Balls, 18@20¢ 
No. 24, % and \%-lb. Balls.17a19¢ 
No, 36, 4% and \%4-lb. Balls.16@ 18¢ 
Chatk Line, ~ Jotton Modh 
Pere eer 260 31¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and J) th 
oe GS saves x dbase eke 11 19¢ 


Balig to ib., 
15 23¢ 
mp, 1, and 
UYA15%¢ 


lemp 1-1b. 


Wad savatueeehoate ISU 1614¢ 
2-Ply 
(Spring Trine) 10! 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 


+ and l-lh 
6a 1N4¢ 
Ral 
NUAINAE 








AGE 





India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Balls 
wa il¢ 
2, 8. 4 and 5-Ply Jute. w-ib 
aR ee 1314 @ 14¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Bls.47¢ 
NO. 264 Mattress, 144 and -lb 
Balis, according to quality, 
30 60¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply. B 9¢; A 10¢ 
Vises 
Solid Bow..... -50@ 50E10% 
Parallel-— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 


Saveeeces 40%, 





Standard ...... 
Amateur .. 






Columbian ' Hdw Co.. 
Emmert Universal 
ree Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
Machinist and Too! Makers’ No. 
4A, $12.50; No. 6A, $10.00: No 
10A, $22.50, 
Tiger Machinists’... aceoednan 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16 00; 4 
$20.50; 5, $27.00 
Fulton Mach. & Vise Co, $ 
Sy Mc scdensdseddedcadameans 25% 
SS A ia nw erwin 40, 
Hollands’: 
eniate 4 Y, 
eystone 65 &e@7 0°, 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
Se I 3, oc sescasdsiiueeued Rn” 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Clincher iceintvlad teat sienna 40° 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip.....15 
Merrill's . 2% 
M'llers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10 a 

Parker's: 





Victor, 20@25 magel ars. .20@25 % 

Vulcan's imbenecedecceasaese 4a 45 

Combination Pipe Wendie +. ..55(@60 %, 
Prentiss ‘ 20a 25 %, 
ONIN S. Livscceccccccccecccces 33% % 
URGED an csc peccnsvcescsccccosccecs 33% %, 


Saw Filers- 


Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 
Reading ... - 2.80% 

‘ Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co, “ 
Reed .. scbaouetale 
Star .... adse on -40 
Massey \ise “Co : 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect.....15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00: 9 in.. $7.00; 14 in.. $8.00. 
Miscellaneous— 

Holland s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 
Massey's Quick Action. Pipe....... 40% 
l’arker’s Comb ination Pipe: 


87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


870, 40° 

ica per M. 

ig Be Peer re 60¢ | 
Be Bg BERG Bi. cc ccsvee 70¢ |. 
Sa ee 80¢ | fn 
eMedia sac elews« ae dinne 80¢ | ™ 
Pee Ae cic eeeoes $1.00{ & 
a Sy Se eee 1.25| Q 
MORE Bivicicecs  aidalaraa 1.50 | 
NEOUS aie cele cpa oases 1.50 
Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 


Biys PF. B.. Bite... 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


- £3.00@3.25 


Stove Holww Ware: 
MEE sve wet a # 85S oe pi 10 
Ground “CE ee 5 
Plain or Unground........ 60 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 | 
Ns: SGA a in: ona. eres W oral at $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65€10% 


Covered Wares: 


Tinned and Turned. -85410% 


NE 35a e806 wae wae 45410 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware...... 31g 
Jron Clad Ware wens - - T0&10% 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Vea Kettles: 
POOR cs.cee O 7 8 9 
ae 45¢ 50¢ S55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. seen 
PE TER secvedteusvesseer:cacese 
Porcelained .......s+ssee.++-S0&5@5 «10% 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 

S 6545 % 
Never Break Kettles................ 60%, 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5% 

Solid Steel Kettles ° 60% 


Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. Co.. Soapstone 40@40&10% 
Washboards— 

Solid Zine: # doz 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 | 
Red Star, tamily size, stationary | 

protector ° $4.05 | 

Double Zi Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector. ; ; $3.55 | 
Cable Cross. family size, station 
ary protector $3.60 | 

Single Zi Surface } 

Naiad family size open back, 
perforated ° $3.00 | 
Single Saginaw Globe $2.85 | 

Srass Surface: 

Brass King, Single Surface. open 
eres $4.05 | 

Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur | 
face cnddedéadinvetsenuerterees .. $3.60 | 

Glass Surface: | 
Glass King, Single Surface, oper 

back vateesdee ‘ $3.95 

Enamel Surface 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti 

lated back $3.95 


Washers—Leather, Axle 
Solid Sk 10 SV 10 1 


83 


caus wea wal - 99S % 
Coil: % 1 Ihe 1% Inch 
Wd 1144 12146 16¢ per box 
; tron or Steel 
Size bolt.... 5-16 *% Wy % , 
Washers... .$5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 8. 30 
The above prices are based 
$5.50 off list 
In lots less than one 
lo¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
4g inch, barrel lots.. ; 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— ’ 
: Flexible Felt- 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4......40&10% 
Moore's Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; $ 
4 ickneaeweeae 3&1 


Patent 


on 


keg add 
add 1,4¢ 


Over 


Wedges— 
Oil Finish. 


WatenteHnohing 
Covert Mfg. Co... 30&2 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District......... $30.00 
Southern Territory .$24.00@ 25.09 
Western and Central 


Districts ... . «$25.00 @ 28.50 
Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 
$2.50; 1h-in., $5.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


6 BO Becaeccecccecs were! 7’ 
10 to 18.. eoeees .80€214% 
Be OO Gobi ce weccveees weal 8UETQ% 
$7 to %.... S0€ 21 
Galvanized: 
ea odo a0 eweebiie ware THES % 
BO OO Bp. cwccecccccces ss Maen 
BP OP Ba scecensees 721 gc 10k 24% 
ee OP Els 4é.ca ee eaennndones 73 
De Oe Shea do we Veeauwaues 72% ° 
Coppered: 
SUP a asieenrteencwenees THES % 
De Oe Bee watcncawe - T5kTYQ% 


Be OO Tan ecseec cs 12g 104214 
D600 Weeks vevveessi ee ; 


Be PO Bi vad 0 ae 6 ee 0a ta aaw Oe 
Tinned: 

Ce wiednekeeade ena HEELS 
RP OP Ms 66 ee anwar .. kT 
Pc tan cs éramendkd he lb., base 
a. Oe eee 32¢ bene base 
Cast Steel Wire. 3 50% 
Spooled Wire- 


Annealed and Tinned. .65410G@70% 
Brass and Copper....... 


5 49aW 7%, 
Retailers’ 


Assortments, per bor, 
2.5003.50 

Wire Clothes Line. see Lines 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord 

Bright Wire Goods 

Steel Wire } 

Brass Wire Goods...... 


8525 7, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder 


Hooks 
80k 15 % 
Wire Cloth and Netting 
Galvanized Wire Netting. .80&5 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


Per 100 sq. ft 
Nos. 2, 24 € 3 Mesh......$3.40 
Vos. 4 and Meahk.... 83.65 
aaa ad) a ae ouaece $3.90 
Wa © Metso ceeds ccces 84.40 
Wire, Barb—see Trade Report 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural vee eee  PO@MHEIOY 
Alligator or Croc rodile. . 741075 % 
Barter Pattern 8S Wrenches... 
WkSAMIE10% 
Drop Forged 8........1 pS 455 
Acme st 60& 10 
Alligator Pattern, “70%; Bull ‘Dog 70 


Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable 8, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 


> 








40%; Briggs Pattern, 40 Combi 
nation Bright, 40 
Steel Handle Nut.... eee 
Combination Black..... 4045 % 
Merrick Patteli....ccccsscsscce ...50 
DIET Gicv cactus cia sepiaaksatenad 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10& 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5° 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle... 
10& 10& 545% 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’.. .40&10&10&545 
Donohue’s Engineer...... -- 40&10 
Eagle . ; meducdéunetedes 70 
Elgin Wrenches, #@ doz.......... $6.25 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, only 
with one die doz.. $6.25 
Elgin Extra Dies, # doz $3.00 
Elgin Extra Jaws, ® do:..... .. 91.75 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
Plibdndesddcnndacagesanektcsand . $2.10 
OO 8. Eee necdnnede J0% 
Hercules , swethbébtndatecéaaiee 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
‘ase lots 50&5? 
Less than case lots. 50%, 
WwW. & B, Ratiroed Special: 
Case lots ; 50° 
Less than case lots 410.& 1085 


Solid Handles, P 5. & W 50K 10 
full cases Sk 10K5 
Stillson 65 
Vulean Chain 50° 
Vanghan & Bushnell Mfg Co 
Handy. 70 Always Ready 50 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, # gross. $7.50: @ doz $0.89 


Wrought Goods— 
Stables. Hooks, &c., list March 


i, ere ST146104 
lattes 
Sheet..... per 100 1b., £8.85@$9.10 


ce ree 








owe nasemusl.t 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for sma 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 
1-to 1% in. round and square........... 
1% to 4in. x 4g 10 1in 
1’, to 4in. X ‘4 10 5-16 _— ieee 

Rods—% and 11-16 round and square. 

Angles : 

Sin. X ‘4 in. and larger 


in. and 4X 44 2.5 














lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market ‘report. 
2 
Galvanized. Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 0z....... ee n 
“ és 14 oe ae 
Nos. 14 to 16 enidex : soosssest! Da Bae . > ‘ ~ oie asia 
Nos. 22 to 24 .* —— ( popes Cold Rolled, 1¢ # advance over Hot 
—. oF ° > : . ; Lo tollec 
- a e a Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
an? "No 90¢ eitine ie denen caok eet eet e wrens vance over Cold Rolled 
# t 2.10¢ No. 20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
» 2.30¢ : over Cold Rolied ‘ 
th 2.30¢ Tin Plates— Bottoms, Pits and Flats ........ # th 34¢ basis 
Cts ® tt ; Pianished Copper, l¢ % } more than Polished 
2.43¢| American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 



























(except 34 
8 in. x 3-16 in. and ' in. A.A.A. Charcoal: Spelter— 
1's to2% in. x 4 in awe IC, 14x 20 WE, vs vekespcsscscndenndwacaksehwactoses # nz @ ik¢ 
1‘, to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker ¢ IX, 14x 2) et ie aie : Sule Shae keew 
ito 144 in. x 3-16 in ¢1 A. Charcoal: Zinc 
1 to 144 x M4 in............. ¢ : ii s . 
CES OR. cscne avai , ic, $x 2) “ ‘ a , chins .$5.65 | No. 9, base, casks, # 9.1L¢ | Open.............. # tm 9.60¢ 
ix \ in Re UD candi. OE ERA IRE 
sX i in ss Lead. 

5 3-32 in. - 4.0e i & —— - " er 
1 ox Sein -_ American Coke Plates—Bessemer Ameria PIG. ois o.s5 occ c0ssvcseciesccsene .. BD e@bsee 
ces: . ‘ 108 1 = | Bar oetacseaveesen -@ MT @it4¢ 
Ne cst Satin arse] IG, 14x29 108 Ts .sceeeseesesseesees ee eA a 

VOSS eee ee ae es -2.55¢ i cay ecrekr en ce nae Solder. 
11410 24 in cae 2.496 | i =- 7 
Sin. and larger.... 2! American Terne Plates ae Se, ORIN, , cw cdaxcoxcuskesecasiene BR MD 2744@2 ¢ 
NG can cx eae Oot ere Torre 2.4% IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 lv. coating $9 00} No.1....... is .# th 2434@2514¢ 
Cnannels, 3 in, and larger 2.40¢ LX, 20 x 28 with un 8 lb. cvating. 11.00 | Refined sesesccsses FOr. Lb. 219¢@22 ¢ 
Bands—1', to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8......... 2.45¢ 7 Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
** Burden’s Best’’ Iron, base price .0¢ —_ cording to composition. 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8.”’ Iron, base price 3. 10¢ Seamless Brass Tubes 7 
“Ulster” ...... Sgn ea cease Si 10¢ | List December 4, 1905 Base price 2% Antimony ‘ 
Norway Bars £0 Coseeen ® tt 17 
SE EN, 6 kas pecscnssees 3.80¢ : : ee : aa 
Senay Ronee Brass Tubes, tron Pipe Sizes— Hatletts ease tccediesen veveteeeeese es 41 6G 
List December 4. 1905 Base price 27 Uther Brands. .........sccccc-s-sesceseccccsscccss GIG 4 
Merchant Steel from Store- Aluminum— 
per nt Copper Tubes— No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over.99% pure), in ingot 
> ; List December 4, 1905. Base price 33¢ for remelting: 
Ressemer Machinery.... : miae 2.10¢ | cia 1 ” coninal 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe iss a 2 503.00 B d 3 d B T » a ary nese pane eenene ee ° 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots a raze rass an ronze ubes— ee eee he ee ee a eee gis 
List June 6, 1898 Add to List 5¢ to 9¢ Old Metals. 
re— ‘\ 
Sheets from Store H igh Brass Rods— Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
Add to List 1¢ to & . . 
. ——Cents— — 
Black Copper, Heavy and Wire...............8 ® 17.50@18.00¢ 
One Pass, C.R R. G Roll and Sheet Brass— Copper, Light and Bottoms.... # & 16.00@16.50¢ 
Soft Steel. — Cleaned. | List June 6, 1898. Add to List 3¢ to 5¢ | Brass, Heavy seseeeee 2 D 12.25@12.75¢ 
No 14.... pe es i ..00¢ ERGO, BAMEIND 250620900080 sees -. # % 10.50@11.25¢ 
Nos. 18 to 2l...... tues HD BLS 3.10¢ METALS- Heavy Machine Comoposition...... Th 16.00 16 50¢ 
No. 27 at ieee a 7 ® tm 3.20 SFY) Es BD WUT MEIN, . cunee casts tnetease e i 12.250@12.75¢ 
No. 28 see # 3.30 3.60 : Composition Turnings ............ssee0- YD 1a. ¢ 
a se ee Tin-- Lead, Heavy Lcmknae sb edadtacadhne et ....@ 4.75¢ 
| Qereite Pig a mm 4K ixiza | Tea Lead....... Pre ee eee 
; : DOP POE vo vcd connec sésaaessebovexense<s # 5 GIKEl o .. ' oy2 0% 
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